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REVIEW 


Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, Canada 
—————— ee 


Current Manpower Situation 


CONOMIC activity increased in most sections of the country during 
July, when the number of job-holders increased by more than 
100,000 for the fourth consecutive month, over-all employment set a new 
record and labour requirements and available supply were in better bal- 
ance than at any time during the gree 
past four years. The gain in em- | LABOUR FOR 
ployment for which the construction, 
agricultural, automotive and basic 
materials industries continued to ‘yA acl 
be mainly responsible was, how- 
ever, only slightly greater than 
the additional number of persons | pst: 
joining the labour force, so that | ee 
the level of unemployment changed |} : 
very little. 


The upward trend of employ- 
ment continued during July. On : wie Shen, 
the basis of the monthly Labour | 000, a Monhetevieny 
Force Survey, it was estimated | 
that in the week ended July 23 
the number of persons with jobs’ [| 
had increased by 130,000 from a | Pe RE oh With Jobs: 
month earlier and 589,000 from | cats a 
the slack employment period in 
early spring. Over-all employment 
at July 23 was at a new record 
of 5,588,000. .. This was, 183,000 
higher than’ a year earlier and 
103,000 above the previous peak 
in July 1953. 


A Monthly Labour Gazette Feature 
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Hours per week 


Most of the gain during July 
took place in agriculture. While 
the construction industry con- 
tinued to account for much of the 
increase in non-farm employment, 
important gains also occurred in 
other industry groups. 


Some of the employment in- 
crease this spring is a result of 
the regular pattern of seasonal 
change in Canada. The construc- 
tion industry, for example, regu- 
larly hires more than,75,000 workers 
during the second quarter of each year; relatively large seasonal hirings 
also take place at this time of year in forestry, the transportation trades 
and a number of manufacturing industries. It is clear, however, that the 
employment gains in the second quarter of this year have been greater 
than usual. In the past four months employment rose by an average of 
147,000 per month, compared with a monthly average increase of 109,000 
last year and 102,000 in 1953. Data for earlier years suggest that the 
seasonal upturn during the same period rarely exceeded 100,000 per 
month, 


J FMAMJSJS ASONDS 


The rising level of job opportunities brought about a substantial 
increase in the number of persons actively in the labour market. The 
labour force rose to a record 5,738,000 in July, a year-to-year increase 
of 161,000. Many of the additional workers were students, housewives 
and others who regularly work for short periods in the summer months. 


Since the increase in the labour force was almost as great as the 
increase in jobs, there was little change in the number without jobs 
and seeking work, which was estimated at 150,000 in July, a decline 
of only some 7,000 during the month. The per cent of job seekers to the 
labour force was 2.6 in July this year, compared with 3.1 a year earlier 


and 1.6 in July 1953. 


Unemployed workers were more evenly distributed than at the 
corresponding period in the past few years. Summer manpower require- 
ments brought the supply of labour in balance with the demand in all 
but 15 of the 109 labour market areas. One area had an over-all shortage 
of labour brought on by concurrent demands from construction and agri- 
culture. Most of the local concentrations of unemployment were centered 
in the more industrialized areas in the Quebec and Atlantic provinces. 


In the construction industry, the review of investment intentions 
released recently by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics showed an8-per- 
cent increase over 1954 in the value of construction and available data 
on the actual progress of construction work suggest that this figure may 
even be exceeded. The number of housing units started in the first six 
months of this year was 25 per cent greater than in the same period last 
year and the value of contracts awarded shows an increase of more than 
one-third in all types construction. The gains in employment have been 
more moderate. Statistics for the first of June, covering firms with 15 or 
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more employees, show a more-than-seasonal gain for the month and a 
year-to-year increase of 3.5 per cent. Information from various other 
sources suggests that this upward trend has continued in more recent 
months. 


In most other industries, employment continued to rise by greater- 
than-seasonal amounts. Notable gains were reported in the transportation 
industries, which have now rehired many of the workers released last 
year. Manufacturing employment exceeded the year-earlier figure for the 
first time in 20 months, while employment in the trade, finance and 
service industries continued to follow the rising trend of population. 


Manufacturing employment followed the strong upward trend est- 
ablished during the first quarter of this year. As before, however, there 
were marked differences among the individual industries making up the 
total. At June 1, employment in the group consisting of heavy industrial 
plants such as those producing industrial machinery, railway rolling 
stock, farm implements, and shipbuilding and plants more directly associa- 
ted with defence needs, such as the aircraft industry, was about 7 per 
cent lower than last year and still further below the 1953 peak. There is 
evidence that the employment decline in this group has come to a halt 
but, with the exception of the railway rolling stock industry, there appears 
to be little prospect of any immediate recovery. 


In most plants producing consumers’ finished goods, the employ- 
ment trend was rising slowly. Employment in the motor vehicle industry 
reached a level more than 15 per cent higher than a year earlier before 
firms began releasing workers in preparation for model changes. In all 
other industries in this group, employment was slightly higher than last 
year. The continued strength of consumer expenditures indicates a con- 
tinuation of this trend. 


Widespread gains were reported in the industries producing basic 
materials. Largely as a result of buoyant activity in the automobile and 
construction industries, employment in the primary iron and steel indus- 
tries rose by a further 4 per cent during May to a level 11 per cent above 
that of a year earlier. Other industries in this group have responded to 
continuing gains in export trade. In wood products, employment at June | 
was 6 per cent higher than a year earlier, in non-ferrous metal products 
8 per cent higher and in paper products 2 per cent higher. The current 
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high level of economic activity in the United States, the United Kingdom 
and other European countries points to further increases in export trade 
with corresponding employment gains in these industries. 


Activities of the National Employment Service 


The increasing strength of labour requirements this year has been 
reflected in the operations of the National Fmployment Service. More 
than 500,000 job vacancies were received from employers in the first 
half of this year and almost 600,000 applicants were referred to these 
positions; both of these totals were substantially greater than for the 
same period last year. At the end of the third week in July, 35,500 
vacancies were still on file, an increase of about 11,900 from the cor- 
responding date in 1954. 


Applications for employment on file at July 21, 1955, numbered 
211,000, a 20-per-cent drop from a year earlier. Almost all this decline 
was concentrated in applications from male workers. Applications from 
carpenters and unskilled construction workers showed the largest re- 
duction during the year, accounting for one-sixth of the total. In most 
lumber and metal working operations, applications were fewer than a 
year earlier with notable declines in the number of machinists, welders 
and structural steel workers and unskilled lumber workers. There were 
also significantly fewer applications this year from primary textile 


workers but little change occurred in the number of secondary textile 
workers seeking work through the NES. 


Job openings listed with the NES offices were widely distributed; 
slightly more than half were for male workers. Among male professional 
personnel, two-fifths of the vacancies were for engineers, more than 70 
per cent of the jobs being in Ontario and Quebec. Openings for loggers 
and bushmen totalled 2,800, an increase of almost 2,000 from last year; 
of these vacancies, 2,300 came from employers in Quebec. Large numbers 
of job vacancies were registered in all regions for farm and construction 
workers. 


The demand for typists and stenographers, which slackened only 
slightly last year, has shown renewed strength in recent months. In vir- 
tually all of the larger centres openings for female workers with these 
qualifications were numerous. 


A greater proportion of the civilian population is in the labour force 
in the United States than in Canada. In June 1955, an estimated 58.3 
per cent of the U.S. civilian population was either working or looking 
for work. The comparable figure for Canada was 53.4 per cent. The 
difference is concentrated primarily amongst women. In June, 34.8 per 
cent of all women in the civilian population was in the labour force in 
the U.S., compared with 24.2 per cent in Canada. For men the labour 
force participation rates in the two countries were almost identical. 
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Labour-Management Relations 


ETTLEMENTS providing substantial wage increases were reached 
during the past month in the primary stee! industry. Other signifi- 

cant settlements were bargained in the aircraft, non-ferrous metal mining 
and smelting and shipbuilding industries. Wage increases and improved 
fringe benefits were included in practically all major contracts recently 
reported. Bargaining was still in progress in sections of the automobile, 
agricultural implement, construction, textiles and other industries. 


A wage guarantee plan similar to the one recently adopted by the 
automobile industry in the United States has been introduced into new 
agreements covering about 1,000 workers in the can manufacturing 
industry in Canada. The United Automobile Workers (CIO-CCL) have 
also included a demand for a guaranteed wage in their current contract 
negotiations in the automobile and agricultural implement industries. 


Current Settlements and Negotiations 


Metal Products — A wage guarantee plan was included in new master 
agreements reached between the United Steelworkers of America and 
the American Can Company and the Continental Can Company of Canada, 
Limited. The plan is a modification of the ‘‘guaranteed annual wage’’ 
and will apply to some 1,000 plant employees in Canada. 


Reports available on the plan indicate that it provides generally 
the same guarantee as the plan adopted in the automobile industry in 
the United States (L.G. July, p. 811), except that the benefit period 
would extend to a maximum of 52 weeks, compared with 26 weeks under 
the automobile plan. 


The agreements also provide for a general wage increase of 10 
cents per hour, other wage adjustments and improved pensions. 


Primary Steel — By mid-August, settlements had been reached 
between the United Steelworkers of America (CIO-CCL) and two of the 
three major steel producers, the Steel Co. of Canada, Limited, at Hamil- 
ton and the Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited, at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 
The union’s contract with the third major steel producer, Dominion [ron 
and Steel Limited, at Sydney, N.S., runs until next year. 


In Hamilton, basic rates were increased by 7 cents plus a further 
14 cent between each job class, while at Sault Ste. Marie, base rates 
were increased by 5 cents and job differentials by an additional ] cent. 
Both agreements increased the rate of remuneration for work on statutory 
holidays from double time to double time and one-half; the shift differ- 
entials were increased by ] cent per hour. Seniority and other items 
were also changed in both contracts. 


Aircraft — A two-year master contract was reported between the 
International Association of Machinists (AFL-TLC) and Avro Aircraft 
Limited and Orenda Engines, Limited, at Malton, Ont. The new agree- 
ment, covering 10,000 aircraft workers, provides a wage increase of 
3 cents per hour retroactive to last April, the incorporation into wage 
rates of a ]-cent-an-hour cost-of-living bonus, and a further wage in- 
crease of 5 cents per hour effective in July of next year. Under the 
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terms of the agreement, the employer will increase his share from one- 
half to the full cost of the present health insurance plan and introduce 
an improved plan next year. One of the major issues in the negotiations 
is reported to have been settled through a compromise. The management 
had originally requested two separate contracts, one for each of the two 
divisions, while the union was seeking to maintain only one contract 
as formerly. The settlement calls for a master contract, some sections 
of which are to be administered separately by each unit. 


At the time of writing, a strike was still in progress at DeHavilland 
Aircraft of Canada, Limited, Downsview, Ont. Wage increases, union 
security and other benefits were the main demands of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers of America (CIO-CCL) in the contract negotiations 
which preceded the work stoppage. 


Metal Mining and Smelting — Some 15,000 workers at Sudbury and 
Port Colborne, Ont., are affected by a new agreement between the 
International Nickel Company of Canada, Limited, and the [International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (indep.). Under the terms of the 
one-year contract, a wage increase of 5 per cent—from 8 to 1] cents 
per hour—is provided. Under the new agreement, employees may now 
voluntarily retire with pension at age 60 instead of 65. Other benefits 
provided include a second week of paid vacation after two years instead 
of after three years of service,’ double time and one-half instead of 
double time for work done on statutory holidays and increased company 
payment under the health insurance plan. 


No progress has been reported in the current negotiations between 
the United Steelworkers of America (CIO-CCL) and Noranda Mines, 


Limited, Noranda, Que., and at several gold mines in northern Ontario. 


Automobiles — Conciliation board hearings were held in August 
in the contract negotiations between General Motors of Canada, Limited, 
and the United Automobile Workers of America (CIO-CCL). The union 
is seeking several contract changes, including a wage increase and a 
wage guarantee plan such as the company recently granted its employees 
in the United States. 


Shipbuilding — Syndicates affiliated with the National Metal Trades 
Federation (CCCL) have reached agreement with the management of 
two Quebec shipyards, following protracted negotiations, and have 
rejected a conciliation board award at a third shipyard. 


At Sorel, Que., a new agreement was reached covering some 2,000 
employees of Marine Industries, Limited. The agreement provides for a 
reduction of the work week from 45 to 42!% hours with no reductign in 
pay, plus a further 3-cent-per-hour wage increase, one additional statu- 
tory holiday, three weeks of paid vacation after 15 years of service and 
other benefits. 


Two other contracts cover shipyard workers at Davie Shipbuilding 
Limited and Geo. T. Davie and Sons, Limited, at Lauzon, Que. A wage 
increase of 9 cents per hour—2 cents retroactive to March 1, 1954— 
was accompanied by a reduction in hours from 48 to 45 per week in bot 
contracts. Under the terms of settlement, the 1,500 employees covered 
by the agreements also receive one additional paid holiday, three weeks’ 
vacation with pay after 15 years of service and other benefits. 
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The union turned down several recommendations made by a con- 
ciliation board in their contract. negotiations with Canadian Vickers, 
Limited, at Montreal. Included in the union’s demands were a wage 
increase of § cents per hour and a reduction of weekly hours from 45 to 
4215 without loss of pay. At the time of writing, the union was requesting 
further negotiations with management. 


Agricultural Implements — Negotiations were in progress between 
the United Automobile Workers of America (CIO-CCL) and Massey- 
Harris-Ferguson Limited at Brantford and Toronto. The union was 
reported to be seeking a guaranteed wage plan, a general wage increase 
and health and welfare benefits. 


Construction — In Montreal, a conciliation board has unanimously 
recommended a wage increase of 10 cents per hour for journeymen in 
several building trades and 5 cents per hour for labourers. Further 
negotiations were scheduled to be held in August between the parties, 
the Montreal Builders’ Exchange and a group of CCCL and AFL-TLC 
unions. The unions’ demands included a 20-cent wage increase, double 
time for Saturday morning work and a vacation allowance of 4 instead 
of 2 per cent. 


Work Stoppages 


Preliminary figures for the month of July 1955 indicate an increase 
in the number of workers involved in and the working time lost through 
work stoppages, compared with the preceding month and the same month 
a year ago. Totals for the three periods are as follows: 


Number of Work Number of Time Lost in 
Period Stoppages in Existence Workers Involved Man-Doys 
July, 1955.......... 32 10,913 96,335 
June, 1955 .......... 29 5,664 47,355 
July, 1954 20... 30 6,658 54,146 


Wage Rate Indexes 


The accompanying table shows index numbers of wage rates in 
Canada for October 1953 and 1954 and for April 1955. The indexes for 
1953 and 1954 are final figures derived from the Department of Labour’s 
annual survey of wage rates covering the last normal pay period preceding 
October 1. The April 1955 indexes are estimates based on a sample 
survey of changes in wage rates between October 1, 1954 and March 31, 
1955. The table reveals that the general average increased by 3.2 per 
cent between October 1953 and October 1954 and by 0.6 per cent between 
October 1954 and April 1955. 

Wage Rate Indexes in Main Industrial Groups (1949= 100) 


Industry October October April 

1953 1954 1955 

APRN Be eIR ohh sas Maaynanch chet Mb ancied vevcivengoartestacinvnce 135.5 138.0 138.6 
sing Sr eai to» ng dow rks nase pe ae hy ey eee 129.7 132.6 132.8 
BEI RUO ATS a Bcf actos nae oiicants et se caekce ena nyaVousjontse 134.6 138.5 139.5 
RT har anc icles odouegs eacdbahiortthusdondonaes 136.2 140.0 140.1 
Transportation, Storage and Communication .... | 136.9 140.6 141.6 
Electric Light and Power .....:si..cecescerocresversseees 145.5 149.7 152.0 
Cig Se AS OR ee Cae | Soe ee ee ee 132.2 137.8 138.5 
POP OOMNE REV ICD sinc sdliintbewsbiedicnintecossieoraivosedeceees 123.3 128.6 129.1 
BSRITBRUIEAVETOUS ccctittccccta fivecsesccubesceseectecsoseessccs 133.6 137.9 138.7* 


*Revised estimate. 


Manpower Situation in Local Areas 


RADUAL increase in em- 
Proportion of paid workers within each of ployment during July par 
the four labour market groups. cularly in agriculture and other 
outdoor activities, reduced unem- 
ployment sufficiently in 20 of the 
109 areas surveyed to result in 
their reclassification from _ the 
moderate surplus to the balanced 
labour market category. One minor 
area in the Prairie region moved 
into the labour shortage category 
as demand for construction and 
= farm workers increased. By August 
SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 1, 94 areas representing 90 per 
GROUP 1 GROUP 2GROUP 3 GROUP 4 cent of the total wage earners 
were in balance, compared with 55 

areas representing 45 per cent of wage earners a year ago. 


CANADA 


The most striking development in the labour market in July this 
year compared with 1954 was that nine of the 1] metropolitan areas 
were in balance and two (Quebec-Levis and St. John’s) in the moderate 
surplus category, whereas last year only five of these areas were in 
balance, five in the moderate surplus and one in the substantial surplus 
category. There has also been considerable change in the classification 
of major industrial areas: 18 in balance this year compared with only 
six a year earlier. 


Most reclassifications, which were concentrated in the Quebec and 
Atlantic regions, were largely the result of increased employment in 
construction, logging, agriculture, transportation, and lumbering. There 
were fewer reclassifications in the Ontario, Prairie and Pacific regions 
because most of the areas in these regions were already in balance at 
the beginning of July. Some local shortages of particular skills had 
developed by the end of the month in Ontario and the Prairies but only 
one area (Swift Current) showed a general labour shortage. 


‘rable Labour 
ate a : eee ‘ 


Labour Market 
Areas 


Metropolitan 


Major Industrial 


Major Agricultural 


Minor 


*See inside back cover, April Labour Gazette. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS, 
August 1, 1955 


APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 


Group 3 Group 4 


Calgary 

Edmonton 

Hemilton 

Montreal 

Ottewe — Hull 

Toronto 

Windsor 

Winnipeg 

#< VANCOUVER - NEW 
WESTMINSTER 


METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(labour force 75,000 or more) 


Branttord Fort William — 
Corner Brook 
Cornwall 

Fernham — Granby 
New Glesgow 
Seint John 
Showinigen Falls 
Sydney 

Trois Rivieres 


Kingston 
Kitchener 
LAC ST. JEAN 


MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000 ~ 75,000: 
60 per cont or more In 
non-agricultural activity) 


Niegere Peninsvle 
Oshowe 

—> PETERBOROUGH 
—> ROUYN — VAL D’OR 
—> SARNIA 

Sherbrooke 

Sudbury 

Timmins — 

Kirklond Loke 

Victoria 


Barrie 
Brandon 
Charlottetown 
Chatham 
Lethbridge 

Moose Jow 

North Battleford 
—> PRINCE ALBERT 
Red Deer 

Regine 

/—® RIVIERE DU LOUP 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000 - 75,000: 
40 per cent or more in agriculture) 


SWIFT CURRENT 


BELLEVILLE ~ 
—> TRENTON 
Brocebridge 
Brompton 
Bridgewater 
Central Vancouver 


Douphin 
Drumheller 

—®> DRUMMONDVILLE 
Dowson Croek 
Edmundston 
Fredericton 


Listowel 
Medicine Hat 
i—> MONTMAGNY 
North Bay 
Okanagan Valley 
Owen Sound 
Pembroke 
Portage lo Prairie 
Prince Rupert 
Quebec North Shore 
|—> RIMOUSKI 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Simcoe 
SOREL 
Ste. A - 

St. Jordme 
St. Hyacinthe 
St. Jean 
Stratford 
St. Stephen 
St. Thomas 
Summerside 
Trail — Nelson 


Truro 
i—> VALLEYFIELD 
Victoriaville 
Wolkerton 


Weyburn 
Woodstock, N.B. 
shee es 
Ingerso! 
Yarmouth 


MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 10,000 - 25,000) 


—> The creos shown in capital lerrers are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they moved. 


ATLANTIC 
DURING July, employment con- 


tinued to increase in the Atlantic 
region and by the end of the month 
labour surpluses were smaller than 
a year earlier in almost all areas. 
i The improvement during the month 
Persons = ~was largely confined to agriculture. 

4 For the first time in six months, 
farm employment was higher than a 
year earlier, Harvesting of the hay 
crop proceeded very rapidly as a 
} result of ideal haying weather; crop 
oat tose Tt aeapher gr ] reports ranged from good to excel- 

ON, eases 4 lent and farm labour demands were 

25,000 Neg fs 41 being met locally in all areas. Non- 
41 agricultural employment showed a 
further moderate increase during 
July; manufacturing employment 
showed very little change but additional hirings occurred in construction 
and the trade and service industries. Except in coal mining, no major 
lay-offs occurred during the month. Five-hundred coal miners were re- 
leased from 1B colliery at Glace Bay but production and employment at 
the other coal mines were higher than at any time in the preceding six 
months. The estimated number of persons with jobs reached a total of 
524,000 at July 23, 1955, an increase of 16,000 from a month earlier and 
24,000 from a year earlier. 

Industrial employment continued to be higher than a year ago, chiefly 
as the result of a heavier construction program anda general pick-up in 
activity in the logging industry. Newfoundland and New Brunswick showed 
the sharpest increases in construction employment and all four provinces 
in the region recorded sizeable year-to-year employment increases in the 
logging industry. 

The reduction in unemployment brought four additional areas into 
the balanced labour market category during July. At August 1, 1955, 
the classification of the 21 areas in the region (last year’s figures in 
brackets) was as follows: in balance 14 (8); and in moderate surplus 7 


(13). 


ee eee eee 
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Local Area Developments 
St. John’s (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Fairly large numbers 
of construction workers were still unemployed at the end of the month. 
As a result of delays in beginning some of the larger construction pro- 
jects, labour requirements increased slowly. Processing plants were 
very ide during the month following one of the best fishing seasons on 
record. 


Halifax (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. The 
construction, logging and fishing industries continued to be very active. 
Two small construction projects were delayed because of slow delivery of 
steel but in general, building progressed rapidly during July. Overtime 
work was necessary at some of the fish canneries because of better-than- 
average catches. 
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Moncton (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. A high 
level of activity was maintained in the logging industry. The construction 
industry was reported to be more active than a year ago. 


Bathurst and Grand Falls (minor). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 


QUEBEC 


LABOUR requirements continued 
to rise in Quebec during July more 
rapidly than in the same month last fo -->>—~7 71954 ————— al 
year but at about the same rate as_ } Cy eee 
in 1953. All major industry groups 
showed some employment gain, | 
seasonal industries such as con- | 500,000 ee Persons: 
struction, logging, transportation | 

and lumbering being particularly 
active. Shortages of skilled workers 
were reported in construction and : 
textile manufacturing in some | a ee 
parts of the region. ‘ aghast: 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - QUEBEC | 
195 1955 


The number of persons with 
jobs at July 23 was estimated f 
at 1,567,000, an increase of Ff Cem eenegae Sy heat egg 
48,000 from June 18 and 62,000 
from July 24, 1954. Of the increase 
of 48,000, agriculture accounted for 29,000 and non-agricultural indust- 
ries for 19,000; in the same month of 1954, employment increased by 
32,000, an increase of 39,000 in agriculture being partly offset by a 
decrease of 7,000 in non-agricultural industries. The Quebec labour 
force also rose 48,000 in July 1955, so that the number of persons 
without jobs and seeking work remained unchanged at 67,000. 


Ten of the 24 local areas in this region were reclassified during 
July, all from the moderate surplus to the balanced labour market cate- 
gory. At August ], the area classification was as follows (last year’s 
figures in brackets): in balance, 20 (2); in moderate surplus 4 (22). 


Local Area Developments 
Montreal (metropolitan). [temained in Group 3. Male registrations for 
employment at NES Offices dropped to the lowest level since the summer 
of 1952 and shortages became apparent in some professions and certain 
construction trades. The construction and service industries were 
particularly active. 


Quebec-Lévis (metropolitan), Remained in Group 2. This is the only 
local area where registrations for jobs were higher than a year ago, 
largely because of layoffs at an ammunition plant and slackness in 
shipyards which were operating at much lower levels than a year earlier. 
Some summer log-cutting was in progress but recruitment of bush work- 
ers for out-of-province work had been halted by bush fires. The clothing 
industry was busy and short-time in primary textiles was decreasing. 
The tourist season was proving satisfactory. 
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Lac St. Jean (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 
An unusually active construction season was responsible for increasing 
employment in this area, Manufacturing plants were generally busy and 
bush employment was above year-ago levels, although heat slowed down 
recruitment of loggers. 


Joliette (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. A 
general increase in activity over year-ago levels was responsible for 
the reclassification of this area. 


Rouyn- Val d’Or (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 
3. Increased hirings of construction and bush workers raised employment 
opportunities in this area. 


Riviere du Loup (major agricultural). Reclassified from Group 2 to 
Group 3.Greater activity in the bush, sawmills and construction improved 
employment conditions in this area. 


Drummondville, Gaspé, Montmagny, Rimouski, Sorel, Valleyfield (minor). 
Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 


ONTARIO 


DURING July employment in the 
Ontario region increased at about 
ve the usual seasonal rate, thus 
ae Labour Force * continuing at levels considerably 
above those of last year. By July 

ed 23, the number of persons with 
jobs was estimated at 2,033,000, 
# an increase of 26,000 over the 

Wih Jobs @ previous month and 61,000 over 
weer the same date in 1954. The monthly 
og = 4 increase was drawn chiefly from 
students and female food pro- 
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Persons Without Jobs ® 
and Seeking Work cessing workers who are tempo- 


rary additions to the labour force. 
Unemployment dropped only slightly. 


JFMAMJJASOND The largest increase in em- 
| ployment during July was in agri- 
culture but demand was also 
strong in the construction, food processing and tourist industries. The 
early harvest accelerated the demand for farm workers. Employment in 
most of the manufacturing industries continued steady but hirings were 
slow because of holiday closures. In some areas, however, there were 
shortages of engineers, machinists, tool and die makers, welders and 
flame cutters and skilled textile workers. By the end of the month the 
automobile industries had begun laying off men in anticipation of the 
fall model changes. Some layoffs also occurred in the aircraft and 
shipbuilding industries. 


Unemployment declined sufficiently in three areas to bring them 
into the balanced labour market category during July. At August 1, 
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classification of the 34 areas in the region (last year’s figures in 
brackets) was as follows: in balance 32 (20); in moderate surplus 2 
(13); in substantial surplus 0 (1). 


Local Area Developments 
Hamilton (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Strong demand for labour 
in the iron and steel industries resulted in a continuing shortage of 
engineers, draughtsmen and skilled metal workers. There was also some 
shortage of experienced farmhands and of machine operators for the 
textile industry. A rubber tire company hired additional female workers 
at the end of the month. 


Ottawa-Hull (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Continuing strong 
demand for construction workers and clerical and sales staff brought 
the area close to the shortage category. Demand for farm workers slack- 
ened during the month. 


Toronto (metropolitan), Remained in Group 3. The construction and 
light manufacturing industries continued very active during July, result- 
ing in a gradual decline in job applicants. Holiday closures began. 
Office workers at DeHavilland were laid off for the duration of the 
strike at that plant. 


Windsor (metropolitan), Remained in Group 3. Layoffs occurred in the 
automobile industry for the first time in some months. These were more 
than offset by increased hirings in construction, agriculture and food 
processing. 


Cornwall (major industrial), Remained in Group 2. Hiring for the St. 
Lawrence Seaway project accelerated during the month, nevertheless, 
registrations for employment increased slightly as migration into the 
area increased. 


Peterborough (major industrial), Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 
Employment in construction continued to increase. Manufacturing of 
electrical apparatus continued below normal and other manufacturing 
industries showed little change. 


Sarnia (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. Con- 
struction was so heavy in this area that material shortages necessitated 
some cutbacks. Manufacturing activity continued at a high level. 


Belleville- Trenton (minor). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 


PRAIRIE 


FURTHER employment expansion occurred in the Prairie region during 
July as most activities approached their seasonal peak. Farm labour 
requirements increased rapidly following a month of warm weather which 
hastened the growth of crops. A better-than-average grain yield was 
expected in most areas. The supply of farm labour was tight in most 
agricultural districts but serious labour shortages were averted by the 
influx of workers from outside points. Manufacturing employment showed 
more than the usual seasonal increase during July. Construction 
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activities continued to rise,causing 
a shortage of skilled workers at 
various centres. At July 23, the 
number of persons with jobs was 
estimated at 1,006,000, an _ in- 
crease of 29,000 over the previous 
month and 13,000 over the previous 
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year. The increase in employment 
during July was matched by an ex- 
pansion of the labour force as 
women and students entered the 
labour market. 

At August 1, the area classifi- 
cation was as follows (last year’s 
figures in brackets): in shortage 1] 
(2); in balance 19 (17); in moder- 
ate surplus 0 (1). 
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Local Area Developments 
Edmonton (metropolitan), Remained 
in Group 3. Unemployment was reduced sharply and by the end of the 
month a general shortage of labour was developing. The construction in- 
dustry recorded the most improvement during the month but farming, saw- 
milling, oil exploration and packing plants were also more active than a 
month earlier. At the beginning of June, total industrial employment in 
the area was 10 per cent higher than a year ago compared with an in- 
crease of 4 per cent for the province. as a whole. 


Calgary (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Total employment con- 
tinued at a higher level than a year earlier. Carpenters and bricklayers 
were still in short supply but demands for other construction skills were 
being met locally. 


Winnipeg (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Farm labour demands were 
still being met locally at the end of July. The supply of qualified workers 
in the building trades was becoming scarce but the only shortages re- 
corded were for bricklayers, tile setters and plasterers. Some building 
contractors were behind schedule as a result of slow delivery of steel 


and cement but the construction industry, generally, was very active 
during July. 


' PACIFIC 


EMPLOYMENT opportunities in the Pacific region continued to increase 
during July as activity expanded in all major industries. Latest statistics 
show that important year-to-year increases in employment occurred inmost 
industries. Unemployment dropped below both 1954 and 1953 levels during 
the month. As a result of increased hiring,'the estimated number of persons 
with jobs rose to 458,000 in the week ended July 23. This was 11,000 
higher than in June and 23,000 higher than in July 1954. 
Requirements for workers in agriculture continued strong as berry, 
vegetable and other crops rapidly reached maturity. The logging industry 
operated at close to capacity throughout the region, stimulated by strong 
demand for logs and hindered only to a minor extent by fire hazard. Short- 
ages of key skills, however, prevented increased operations in some areas 
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both in logging and in sawmilling, 
where production was close to 
maximum levels. Mining was busier 
and demands for experienced miners 
were difficult to fill in some areas. 
Manufacturing activity increased, 
especially in the iron and steel 
industries and in fruit and vegetable 
canning. The demand for con- 
struction workers increased signifi- 
cantly as several major projects 
got under way. Public utilities were 
very active as work progressed on 
large electrical power and telephone 
expansions. 

Two local labour market areas 
were reclassified during the month 
from the moderate labour surplus to 
the balanced category. At August 1, 1955, the classification of the ten 
areas in the region (last year’s figures in brackets) was as follows: in 
balance 9 (8); in moderate surplus 1 (2). 
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Local Area Developments 
Vancouver-New Westminster (metropolitan). Reciassified from Group 2 to 
Group 3. High production continued in logging and sawmilling. Manu- 
facturing activity increased, notably in machine shops and sheet metal 
plants. Shipbuilding was busy, and the strike of electricians in that 
industry ended. A steel pipe and tube mill which began operations during 


July will employ more than 200 workers. There was a heavy demand for 
construction labour as work began on a number of large projects. 


Victoria (major industrial). Remained in Group 3. The demand for berry 
pickers was heavy. Logging and sawmilling operationscontinued at a high 
level and machine shops were operating at capacity. Shipyards continued 
to be busy and a shortage of welders occurred. Demand for construction 
labour was strong, experienced workers being scarce. Building permits for 
the first six months of 1955 showed a sharp increase compared with the 
corresponding period last year. 


Chilliwack (minor). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. Agricultural 
activity increased. All logging camps and sawmills were operating at 
capacity and the supply of loggers was exhausted. Fruit processing 
plants required two shifts. In construction, there was a strong demand 
for skilled tradesmen, resulting in a shortage of carpenters. The transpor- 
tation and public utilities industries were busier. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of August 10, 1955.) 


Percentage Change 


From 
Principal Items Amount 
Previous | Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (8)..........s<seeseee 5,738,000} + 2.2] + 2.9 
Persons: With: jobs ...:..ccessecscoscsccessevecsandey 5,588,000; + 2.4) + 3.4 
At work 35 hours oF More ......cesseeeeeeeees SOL 000 be A ee 
At work less than 35 hourS.............ss00. 269,000 | — 19.2 | =—13,0 
Orn BhOrt LUNG siscscecccsccssacarexssetccssuxann 22,000 |}: =" 21.4 —37.2 
Usually work less than 35 hours...... 173,000} — 25.4| — 9.0 
Other FO OS O00 o. cs cccns cnaccnancarorsconsuuanans 74,000} + 1.4] —11.9 
With jobs but not at work ..........scsceeeees 528,000 +309.3] + 6.7 
Laid:off full week (ai...cscsscsscccusncateats 6,000} — 33.3 | —33.3 
Other Teas O18 i fisssce sie ceed sscseebsdetienss. 522,000} +335.0 | + 7.4 
Paid, worker «cciqnas éscccous onda dtdiccccduspavecar 4,226,000} + 0.8} + 5.5 
Um: agriculture sccscscssccsccoccseuusepasincaces 140,000] + 7.7] — 9,1 
Noneagricultutal .cccccccossastuatacceapaunashe 4,086,000}; + 0,6] + 6.1 
Persons without jobs and seeking work.. 150,000] — 4.5] —12.8 
Registered for work, NES (b) 
Atlantic! ci3% baie Sere east 25,746| — 29.7 | —10.8 
Quebec Eire duuatadsuascxncudiess da teebabeiwadbesqeiva? 65723011 <sl72) | t=22) 
Ontario candodaundececssececcdncadtcnisdnteneustenossatiac 70) 856 te ee Re One 
Prairie ahcudpantrasaavatcas caeracceataensuutestaraiesbate 27d the LO Soler oel 
Pacificyis::3.2 Cireraneenseasnerssnsnanssuenannsnenaeens 21 757 |S 586" 20,7 
Total sc@ll Teg IODM <n nsshsasseatadacansast cunasen 211,280} — 16,1 | —19.8 
Ordinary claims for Unemployment 
Insurance benefit };;...257,...c.coasneacces sda achele 1571920) S253 1 | 229123 
Amount of benefit payments a... ...eseeeees $12,645,439 | — 36.0 | —19.5 
{ndustrial employment (1949=100) ............ 1114] + 3.7] + 2.2 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100)...... 109.2/ + 19{+ 1.4 
Tend Grationc..casct-scesécsondeaee tes -ot acacvaateaeeeeh an’ 17,627 = 37-6 
Industrial Relations 
Strikes and lockouts —days lost ..............6. 96,335 - + 9.6(c) 
No. of workers involved ............cceceeeeeies 10,913 - — 2.9(c) 
Now ofjmtrikes fc-.as.sass.dvachsadaperdsoeatest cate 32 - —19,3(c) 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries .......... 1 $60.76 | — 0.4} + 4.0 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.) ............s0000 1 $145] + 0.8 | + 25 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.) ...... 1; 41.2] + 0.2]+ 15 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.) ........ccccc000 1 $59.90 |} + 1.0] + 4.0 
Consumer price index (av. 1949=100) ...... uF 116.0} + 0.1] — 0,2 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949=100) 1 123.4 +e 0. 7et. +368 
Total labour income................6.- $000,000 i 1013 | + 1.6 ]+ 5.7 
Industrial Production ; 
Total (average 1935-39=100).....csccsseesseeee 264.2} + 2.21 + 7.6 
Manuk at turing’ <lsi,cccsts-seecssecssctcccet eee 273.3 | + 2.2.) + 7.6 
Dura blest f..382i..2ccsooaenecae ee 327.3 | + 0.9 | + 91 
NoneDur ables, ssccccasscerconencteen ee oe 238.950 Si3c | +eGae 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from 
Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also 
inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 

tP} See inside back cover, April Labour Gazette. 

c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year 
with total for same period previous year. ; 


1Includes 445,000 persons on vacation. 
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Family Allowances 
Now 10 Years Old 

Canada’s family allowances program was 
ten years old last month. The first cheques 
mailed under the provisions of the Family 
Allowances Act were despatched on July 17, 
1945. 

The Act was passed in 1944 and regis- 
tration began in Prince Edward Island on 
February 1, 1945. By April 18, 1945, the 
half-way mark for registration was reached; 
applications totalled 740,000 and _ this 
number was increased by 56,570 in the fiscal 
year 1947-48. 

In October 1945 cheques were going to 
1,334,000 families for 3,168,000 children; in 
May 1955 to 2,206,129 families for 
5,205,290 children. 

Family allowances are payable only to 
children who are complying with provincial 
school attendance regulations and as a 
result school attendance has _ increased 
markedly over the ten-year period. In 
1952-53, 11,800 children lost allowances for 
unexcused school absence; in 1953-54, with 
many more children registered, only 8,900. 

In the ten years of its existence, the 
Family Allowances Act has changed little 
in its interpretation. 


TLC, CCL Ban Re-entry 
Of Expelled Affiliates 


The Trades and Labour Congress and the 
Canadian Congress of Labour will refuse to 
let their affiliates take in unions that have 
been expelled from either congress because 
of Communist domination. The decision 
was made at a joint meeting last month of 
the unity committees of both bodies. 

The move was made because several of 
the unions expelled during the last six 
years, when each congress undertook a 
housecleaning of Communist-led affiliates, 
are known to be trying to gain re-entry 
through mergers with unions whose affilia- 
tions with a congress are in good standing. 

The ban will remain effective until the 
proposed TLC-CCL merger is completed, 
after which time the constitution of the 
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merged federation is expected to contain a 
provision that an expelled union may be 
re-admitted only when it can prove that 
the reason for its expulsion has been done 
away with. 

Expelled unions that are known to have 
made overtures for merger with unions in 
the TLC and CCL are: the International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, 
which has approached, among others, the 
TLC’s International Hod Carriers’; the 
United Electrical Workers, which has 
sounded out the International Association 
of Machinists (AFL-TLC); the Fur and 
Leather Workers Union, which was able in 
the United States to make some headway 
in a merger attempt with the AFL 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen until AFL President George 
Meany blocked the amalgamation; and the 
Vancouver Outside Civic Workers, who 
were trying to join the CCL’s National 
Union of Public Service Employees. All 
attempts failed. 


AFL, CiO Finally Agree on 
Name of New Federation 

Unity committees of the American 
Federation of Labour and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations agreed on July 20 
in Washington to title their new labour 
body “The American Federation of Labour 
and Congress of Industrial Organizations”. 
The decision is subject to approval by the 
AFL executive council and the CIO 
executive board. 

CIO President Walter Reuther called the 
choice “a very happy solution” while AFL 
head George Meany said he did not foresee 
any further problems in the way of actual 
merger of the two organizations. All that 
was left to be completed was “procedural 
and mechanical,’ Mr. Reuther said. 

For a time it appeared that inability to 
agree on a name for the merged federation 
would prevent the merger of the AFL 
and CIO. The former was adamant 
against any change in the name it had used 
for 74 years and the latter were insisting 
on a new name to make it clear that 
“something new has been added”; it would 
have accepted almost anything else but 
“American Federation of Labour”, 


Full Employment Near in Germany 

In West Germany, full employment is 
near, the Federal Employment Office 
announced on July 6. During June, the 
number of jobless dropped by 80,605 to a 
total of 650,499. This is 357,200 less than 
in June 1954. 
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Rail Engineers’ Union Will 
Not Join AFL-CIO Merger 


An independent course for the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers in the 
United States, free from any affiliation 
with the proposed merger of the American 
Federation of Labour and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, was outlined by 
the Brotherhood’s Grand Chief Engineer 
Guy L. Brown on June 7 when he declared 
that his 74,000-member organization would 
not join the merger “because of principle”. 
Mr. Brown said “we will not join because 
America must be able to expect security 
for independent expression or lose every 
claim she has to freedom”. 


Of the five independent and unaffiliated 
railway unions, the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen and the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen have 
approved merger studies. The Order of 
Railway Conductors has made no formal 
expression of opinion but the conductors 
are reported to view merger as a construc- 
tive step. No stand has been announced 
by the Switchmen’s Union of North 
America, the fifth of the operating brother- 
hoods. 


A prediction that the railway unions as 


well as the United Mine Workers of 
America would enter the merged labour 
body was made on May 28 by Jacob §8. 
Potofsky, President of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America (CIO-CCL), 
speaking before the fourth biennial con- 
gress of the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions in Vienna. 

In announcing his Brotherhood’s rejection 
of merger, Mr. Brown warned that “goy- 
ernmental restriction” would follow the 
creation of “such a gigantic organization”. 
He said that “if there is one thing this 
country will not tolerate it is dictation to 
it by any power which seriously threatens 
the sovereignty of the nation itself”. 


GAW-Jobless Insurance 
Relationship Discussed 


While most unemployment insurance laws 
in the United States do not make specific 
reference to employer payments for time 
not worked, state employment security 
agencies currently seem to regard such pay- 
ments as wages and consider recipients of 
them not to be totally unemployed. Hence, 
workers who have received such weekly 
payments are usually considered ineligible 
for state unemployment benefit that week, 
it is pointed out in an article on the rela- 
tionship between unemployment insurance 
and guaranteed wage plans that appeared 
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in the June issue of JAPES News, pub- 
lished by the International Association of 
Personnel in Employment Security (see 
page 932). 

“Since workers receiving guaranteed pay- 
ments during a layoff do not have to 
register or be available for other work,” 
the article explains, “the employer is 
assured that his labour force will not be 
dispersed. Thus, the objective of main- 
taining a trained and experienced group of 
workers throughout the year with a result- 
ing decrease in costs may be achieved to 
a greater extent than under a system 
integrated with unemployment insurance. 

“Under a private guaranteed employment 
plan the worker does not have to be con- 
cerned about meeting the eligibility require- 
ments of a state unemployment insurance 
law, with the possibility of being disquali- 
fied from receiving unemployment insurance 
benefits and guaranteed wage payments.” 

It may not be socially desirable to 
establish a system of private plans that 
may at times result in the creation of 
unnecessary pools of unemployment or 
underemployment, the article concedes, but 
“the basic limitation of maintaining the 
guarantee plan completely independent 
from unemployment insurance is that no 
positive inducement is offered to employers 
to establish guarantee programs”. 

The article then lists ways in which, 
under present conditions, guarantee plans 
and unemployment insurance may be co- 
ordinated. Since unemployment insurance 
benefits can be paid in any week in which 
no guarantee payment is made, guaranteed 
wage payments could be made up to the 
limit provided in the plan, after which the 
worker would apply for unemployment in- 
surance benefits. Or, the guaranteed wage 
could be paid in alternate weeks so that 
in the intervening weeks the worker might 
be eligible to receive unemployment insur- 
ance benefits. 

Advantages of these methods are: 
freedom from meeting legal requirements; 
some incentive to employers, since part of 
the total cost is financed by unemploy- 
ment insurance; a considerable amount of 
security to the worker with an adequate 
limit on costs to the employer. 

Some disadvantages are: the impossi- 
bility of guaranteeing anywhere near 100 
per cent of wages for 52 weeks since unem- 
ployment insurance benefits are generally 
considerably less than full pay; receipt by 
the workers of only the relatively low 
unemployment insurance benefits in the 
weeks not covered by the guarantee pay- 
ments; the introduction of an element of 


insecurity for the worker, as the state 


agency might rule him ineligible for bene- 
fits if he does not actively seek work or 
if he refuses suitable work offered him; 
lack of assurance to the employer that he 
will not lose his labour force. 


Pat Conroy Turns Down 
Offer of ICFTU Post 


Pat Conroy, Canadian Labour Attaché at 
Washington and former Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Canadian Congress of Labour, has 
turned down an offer to become Director 
of Organization for the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions, it was 
announced last month by AFL President 
George Meany. Mr. Meany was authorized 
by the ICFTU executive to offer to Mr. 
Conroy the position, created at this year’s 
convention of the federation (L.G., July, 
p. 751). 


Number Employed in U.S. 
Greatest in History 


Civilian employment in the United States 
in June reached 64,000,000 for the first time 
in history, the Census Bureau of the US. 
Department of Commerce has reported. 
The 64,000,000 figure represented an increase 
of 1,313,000 in one month. 

At the same time, unemployment 
increased by 190,000—from 2,489,000 to 
2,679,000. Students entering the summer 
labour market both filled most of the addi- 
tional jobs and also raised the total number 
of jobless. 

The last previous employment peak was 
63,700,000 in August 1953. The post-war 
low point for unemployment was 1,240,000 
in the same month. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
US. Department of Labor reported that 
the non-farm job total had risen to 
49,300,000 in June. This was 400,000 above 
the May figure and represents an unusually 
sharp increase for this time of year despite 
scattered work in metal and metal products 
manufacturing. 

Factory employment in the United States 
is now estimated at 16,481,000, an increase 
of 148,000 in the month. The average work 
week, affected by work stoppages, declined 
slightly but, at 40-7 hours, was still equal 
to the post-war peak for the month. 


60th Anniversary 
August 19 marks the 60th anniversary of 
the foundation of the International Co- 
operative Alliance. Canada’s co-ops, through 
the Co-operative Union of Canada, has 
been affiliated with the ICA since 1921. 
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Employment Record Set 
In Britain Last Year 


Employment in Britain in 1954 reached 
the highest-ever peacetime figure, the Min- 
istry of Labour announced in its report for 
1954. Nearly 24,000,000 were at work. 

At November last year the total of those 
employed was 23,910,000, a rise of more 
than 350,000 in a year. By December, 
unemployment had fallen to 256,000, almost 
one-quarter fewer than a year before. 


U.K. Paper Comments on 
Canadian Unemployment 


The London Financial Times last month 
said unemployment in Canada is too high 
for too large a part of the year by British 
standards. It was commenting on a special 
staff report from Ottawa. 

The newspaper said Canada was develop- 
ing a new domestic financial policy because 
it is more and more judging the unem- 
ployment situation by British standards. 

The paper’s report from Ottawa said: 
“The Government is now veering round to 
the view that Canada’s growth of popula- 
tion requires and justifies free spending on 
public projects even at the cost of in- 
creasing debts.” 

The policy “is obviously based on the 
view that any signs of repeated slackness 
next winter can be largely offset by 
public investment planned for its long- 
range usefulness in national development 
without too much regard to the budgetary 
situation of the moment,” the Times said. 

Canada’s economy is oriented outward, 
the paper said, with a dependency on the 
United States market that makes the 
export trade “highly vulnerable to forces 
outside Canada’s control”. 


New Labour Ministers 
Named in N.S., P.E.I. 


New Ministers of Labour have been 
named in two Maritime provinces; in 
one the portfolio was newly-created. 

In a cabinet shuffle late in June Premier 
Hicks of Nova Scotia announced the 
appointment of J. Clyde Nunn as Minister 
of Public Welfare and Labour. Mr. Nunn 
is manager of a radio station at Antigonish. 


Earlier in the month Premier Matheson 
of Prince Edward Island announced the 
appointment of W. F. Allan Stewart as 
Minister of Welfare and Labour, a newly- 
created post. From 1944 to 1949 Mr. 
Stewart was the province’s Minister of 
Agriculture. 
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Automation Mekes Unions 
Extend Activities—CIO 


“Traditionally, labour unions have been 
concerned with in-plant, on-the-job prob- 
lems of workers as producers,’ Ted F. 
Silvey, of the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations’ national headquarters, said in 
addressing a recent CIO automation confer- 
ence. “Now, in addition to this, unions 
even more will have to extend their activi- 
ties to the concern of workers as consumers 
and citizens, not only with respect to their 
wage income but also their leisure time 
and a great many public and community 
questions.” 


Automation, Mr. Silvey said, was being 
called a second Industrial Revolution. He 
noted that the word “revolution” meant a 
sudden and violent change. “CIO unions,” 
he said, “can help control automation and 
its applications so it will make progress 
possible without disastrous results to 
workers, in fact be for the benefit of 
workers and all of society.” 

He referred to a statement often made 
that automation was “just more of what 
we've had, and there needn’t be any con- 
cern about overproduction, about losing 
one’s job, about extensive unemployment”. 
He said this could be true if we were auto- 
matically intelligent enough in our social 
organization to properly apply the new 
advancements for human betterment. 

Society and individuals are called upon, 
he said, to make changes in the adaption 
to the new technology. “Our problem is 
this unwillingness to change our patterns 
of government, of industrial relations, of 
education, of the whole business of living, 
to bring up to date the patterns of social 
institutions to meet the impact and the 
consequences of this technology in many 
ways”. 


“No Sarnia Refineries 
But for Automation” 


Without “automation” there would be no 
jobs at all in oil refining at Sarnia, the 
President of the Imperial Oil Limited, J. R. 
White, has said. Speaking at an employees’ 
reception marking the opening of the com- 
pany’s new plant, he said that the last 15 
years had seen some of the greatest progress 
towards automation in the oil industry. 

“In the same period, the number of jobs 
at Sarnia refinery has increased 41 per cent,” 
he said. He noted an increase in the com- 
pany’s payroll of 252 per cent and that job 
security had increased proportionally. 
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“Automated pipe lines to bring us our 
crude and to take our products to market 
are the only means by which we can com- 
pete with refineries located closer than we 
to sources of crude or to larger markets.” 


Mr. White said that his industry was 
often cited as an example of automation 
in action and as one of the leaders in 
matters pertaining to pay, pensions and 
security and health plans. 

Mr. White said there was a connection 
between the two forms of industrial leader- 


ship. “There is always a_ connection 
between high productivity and _ high 


incomes.” 


“Public Can Help Reduce 
Seasonal Unemployment” 


The construction industry has a respon- 
sibility to the public but the public, too, 
has a responsibility to the industry to help 
it reduce seasonal unemployment by in- 
creasing the volume of winter work, said 
W. G. Malcom, Canadian Construction 
Association President, in recent addresses 
to Builders’ Exchanges in Western Canada. 

“Although great strides have been made 
to this end by means of new techniques,” 
Mr. Malcom said, “about 25 per cent fewer 
are employed during the middle of winter 
in the construction industry than during 
the middle of the summer. With more 
careful timing of the award of contracts, 
more winter work could be carried out at 
comparable costs,” he said. 


Mr. Malcom said the benefits of such 
action were widespread and obvious: “Our 
employees would have more even employ- 
ment and hence lower costs; we would have 
more continuous operations; owners would 
receive faster completions and the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission would 
receive fewer claims.” The industry, he 
said, could only do so much. “The rest is 
up to owners and designers”, 

Mr. Malcom also stated that the ultimate 
end to higher labour costs without greater 
productivity would be higher price tags to 
owners. Construction employees, he said, 
had gained in terms of real’ earnings, due 
to increased productivity made possible by 
new machinery and methods, a_ better 
supply situation and greater management 
efficiency. 

“Labour is in a position to be a major 
contributor to productivity and lower con- 
struction costs through greater individual 
effort,’ he said. “Production rates in a 
number of trades, however, are below 
pre-war levels.” 
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Half Toronto Postmen 
Said Holding Extra Job 

Roughly 50 per cent of postal employees 
in the Toronto area have outside jobs, it 
has been estimated by Charles Axford, 
President of the Toronto branch, Federated 
Association of Letter Carriers (TLC). They 
find their take-home pay does not con- 
stitute a living wage, he explained. 

The postmen’s annual salary of $3,060 is 
now far below that of Toronto police and 
firemen—close to $4,000—whereas in 1918 
the postmen’s $740 was higher than the 
firemen’s $710 and only slightly below the 
policemen’s $750, he pointed out. 

“A letter carrier’s top salary of $3,060 is 
unrealistic by today’s living costs,’ Mr. 
Axford told Ralph Hyman of the Toronto 
Globe and Mail. “If letter carriers got a 
top salary of about $3,600 I don’t think 
many of them would want to hold extra 
jobs.” 

(In June, President Eisenhower approved 
a pay raise for all United States postal 
workers amounting to 8-1 per cent. Of the 
total increase, the minimum raise will be 
6 per cent, the remaining 2-1 per cent 
going into reclassification. The minimum 
increase was made retroactive to March 1. 

Later in the month, the President signed 
a Bill providing for a 7-5 per cent increase 
for United States civil servants.) 


Plan to Extend Vocational 
Training for Fishermen 

Beginning in October, it is hoped to 
increase the number of centres in New- 
foundland in which vocational training 
courses for fishermen will be held. Last 
season, classes were held in ten centres, 
with a total of 293 men attending, 155 for 
navigation and 138 for engineering. 

Newfoundland’s fisheries training schools 
were set up in 1953 by the province’s 
Department of Fisheries and Co-operatives 
in conjunction with the Department of 
Education and with the co-operation of 
the federal Department of Labour. Under 
the provisions of the Vocational Training 
Agreement of the Vocational Training 
Co-ordination Act, the federal Department 
shares equally with the provincial Govern- 
ment in the costs of operating the courses. 

During the past season some $13,825 was 
paid to trainees to compensate in part for 
time that they may have lost from some 
other work. 

When setting up the vocational training 
program it was agreed that it could best 
be carried out by holding classes in 
communities around the coast and that, as 


a beginning, a four-week course on the care 
and handling of marine engines and one 
on elementary navigation would be given 
in each place. 

The two instructors employed during the 
first season began work in January 1954 and 
gave courses in engineering to 40 fishermen 
and in navigation to 51 men. Courses were 
discontinued during the fishing season but 
the instructors assisted fishermen with their 
engineering and navigation problems. 

For the next season, two additional 
instructors were obtained. Courses began 
again in the Fall of 1954 and nine courses 
in navigation, with 155 men attending, and 
ten courses in engineering, with 138 men 
attending, were given during the season. 

The length of each course is about four 
weeks, depending on travelling and other 
conditions. The course in navigation can 
take 25 men per class and the course in 
navigation, 15. 

As it was believed that instruction in 
navigation and in the care and maintenance 
of marine engines was the vocational 
training most needed by fishermen, the first 
courses were in these subjects. Courses in 
new methods of fishing and of handling fish 
will be added. 


U.S. Congress Committee 
Approves $I Wage Floor 


An increase in the United States minimum 
wage from 75 cents to $1 an hour was 
approved last month by the House of 
Representatives Labor Committee. The 
United States Senate already has approved 
the increase in a Bill passed in June. The 
Administration had recommended a 90-cent 
minimum. 


Seven-Hour Day Sought 
By U.K. Coal Miners 


Demands for the 7-hour day instead of 
seven-and-a-half hours, three weeks’ vaca- 
tion in place of two and a pay increase of 
2s. 6d. featured the annual conference of 
the National Union of Miners in the 
United Kingdom, held in Rothesay, Scot- 
land, during July. 

The miners’ union follows a policy of 
inviting management leaders to address its 
annual conventions and at this year’s meet- 
ing, Sir Hubert Houldsworth, Chairman of 
the National Coal Board, which administers 
the country’s nationalized coal mines, out- 
lined to the 180 delegates the problems 
facing the coal industry. 
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U.S. Plans to Tackle Age 
Barriers to Employment 


The United States Department of Labor 
is planning to start a program this month 
to make “a real dent in the stubborn 
problem of age barriers to employment,” it 
has been announced by Arthur Larson, 
Under Secretary of Labor. To provide full 
and free employment opportunity to all on 
the basis of ability alone would be the aim, 
he said in an address to the 8th annual 
conference on ageing. 

“Business men are not going to hire old 
workers for sentimental reasons,” Mr. 
Larson said. “They want to be shown that 
it is good business to do so.” 

Surveys had shown that older workers 
generally were more dependable and had 
less absenteeism that younger persons, Mr. 
Larson noted. 


CCA Steps Up Activity in 
Apprenticeship Promotion 


Indicative of the stepping-up of its activi- 
ties in apprenticeship promotion, the Cana- 
dian Construction Association last month 
issued Bulletin No. 1 of a new series 
entitled Training Topics. 

The bulletins are designed to provide 
material for possible use by local appren- 
ticeship bodies on which CCA members are 
represented. They are prepared by the 
Association’s apprenticeship and youth 
training committee. 


Steelworkers in U.S. Win 
15-Cent Wage Increase 


Wage increases averaging slightly more 
than 15 cents an hour were obtained by 
600,000 members of the United Steelworkers 
of America (CIO) in the United States on 
July 1 following a strike of 12 hours, the 
shortest in the history of the industry. The 
settlement was first reached by the union 
with the United States Steel Corporation, 
followed by similar agreements with the 
other major producers in the industry. 

The increases provide for a flat 114-cent 
hourly wage boost for all workers and an 
additional half-cent spread between’ each 
of the 82 job classifications in the indus- 
try. The spread is estimated to average 
another 34 cents an hour. 

The new agreement raises the average 
hourly earnings of steelworkers to $2.444. 
The lowest paid worker in the mills will 
now receive $1.684 an hour. 

The increases were made possible by a 
wage re-opening clause in the contract 
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which permitted negotiations on this topic 
alone. The contract expires in all its 
provisions in 1956. 

Following completion of the agreement, 
the U.S. Steel Corporation announced a 
5-8 per cent price increase. Two weeks 
later it reduced the price of cold-rolled 
low-carbon ship steel by $4 a ton. 


Canada Excludes Negroes, 
Porters Union Charges 


A policy of exclusion in relation to 
Negroes is being carried out by the Cana- 
dian Department of Citizenship and Immi- 
gration, the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters (AFL-TLC) charged during a week- 
long training conference held in Montreal 
June 27 to July 1. The Brotherhood, with 
a membership of 17,000 in Canada and the 
United States, called the policy a “disgrace 
to a democratic national state” and 
appealed to “the liberal and labour forces 
of Canada to join with their Negro fellow 
citizens in bringing about the liberaliza- 
tion of Canadian policy on immigration”. 

The labour body singled out for criticism 
discrimination against persons of colour, 
especially Negroes in the West Indies and 
the United States. “Negroes in Canada, 
whether from the USA or the West Indies, 
have demonstrated that they have the 
quality along with the white immigrants 
for good and sound citizenship,” the union 
said in a resolution. 


A. Philip Randolph 


The danger of a labour union tying its 
fortunes to the “tail of any political kite” 
was stressed by A. Philip Randolph, 
President of the Brotherhood since its 
founding in 1925. Mr. Randolph said that 
it was not sound for a responsible labour 
organization to be committed to any 
political party because “you never know 
where that kite is going to sail”. 

The Brotherhood head also warned that 
labour unions must fight a continuous 
battle against communism or succumb to it. 
“Dictatorship is the enemy of all labour 
organizations and this is why we are con- 
cerned with the maintenance of democratic 
ideals,” he said. Mr. Randolph added that 
“we're fighting for the freedom of both 
labour and management, without which the 
free enterprises system would collapse”. 


Prof. H. D. Woods 


A warning that trade unions are showing 
a tendency to move away from the civil 
liberties for which they once fought so 
bitterly was voiced by Prof. H. D. Woods, 
Director of McGill University’s Industrial 


Relations Centre. He suggested that the 
increase in the power of unions today and 
the present ideological conflict in the world 
has contributed to this trend. 

Expanding on this theme, Prof. Woods 
said: : 

The unions have acquired institutional 
power of great magnitude. To a large degree 
the old struggle for recognition has been 
solved by the legal device of certification of 
the bargaining rights. The source of union 
strength, while still requiring membership 
support, now is founded in the law. The 
need of vigilance in protection of the civil 
liberties of the individual is not so crucially 


apparent as it was in the days of the yellow 
dog contract. 


The second factor working to reduce the 
union defence of basic liberties is the 
problem of world peace. Here the unions 
are confronted with the age-old dilemma of 
liberalism. How can liberally-minded per- 
sons justify the defence of civil rights of 
those whose object is to destroy those rights 
themselves? 


Prof. Woods concluded by stating that 
our basic problem is to protect the rights 
of the individual in spite of the ideological 
split and he called upon the trade unions 
to “rededicate themselves to the task”. 


Kalman Kaplansky 


Pioneers are needed to blaze new trails 
against discrimination, Kalman Kaplansky, 
Director of the Jewish Labour Committee, 
told delegates to the conference. He said 
that such people were particularly needed 


to prove the efficacy of the Canada Fair 


Employment Practices Act. 


Mr. Kaplansky called the recent promo- 
tion of a number of Canadian Pacific 
Railway coloured porters to positions as 
sleeping car conductors a “great historical 
event” which he attributed to the Fair 
Employment Practices Act. “We also know 
of a number of large Canadian corpora- 
tions which are now refraining from discrim- 
ination in employment as a result of this 
Act,” he added. 

Speaking on the need to acquaint the 
public with the provisions of the legisla- 
tion, Mr. Kaplansky said: 

There is a tendency on the part of 


members of so-called minority groups to look 


with skepticism, even cynicism, upon all 
efforts to open new opportunities for them. 
Then there is also the reluctance on the 
part of such people to be pioneers, to 
become only one representative of a minority 
group in a plant or establishment. 


During its week-long conference, the 
Brotherhood approved resolutions calling 


‘for:— 


Opposition to any legislative action or 
decree that would deprive labour of the 
right of free collective bargaining. 


“Unqualified” support for the United 
Nations. 

Condemnation of Communist infiltration 
into coloured groups and trade unions. 


J. Scott Milne, President 
of IBEW, Died in July 


J. Scott Milne, Canadian-born President 
of the International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers (AFL), died last month on 
his farm near Portland, Ore. He was 57. 

Gordon M. Freeman of Cincinnati, a 
Vice-president of the Brotherhood, was 
named by the union’s executive board to 
complete Mr. Milne’s unexpired term. 

Mr. Milne was born in Vancouver. He 
was a Vice-president of the Brotherhood, 
representing the West Coast, for a number 
of years before 1947, when he became 
Secretary-Treasurer. Later he was elected 
a Vice-president and in April last year 
named President. Last May he was made 
a Vice-president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

Mr. Freeman was born in Portsmouth, 
Ohio, on November 15, 1896. He joined 
the union in 1912, became business manager 
of the Portsmouth local and later served 
as Brotherhood representative in the 
Tennessee Valley. In 1944 he became an 
international Vice-president. His term will 
run until the union’s next convention in 
1958. 


May Housing Starts Rise 
12 Per Cent over 1954 


Construction was started on 15,043 new 
housing units in May, 12 per cent more 
than in the same month last year, when 
starts numbered 13,398, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics has reported. The 
number of units completed during the 
month, however, was 1 per cent below that 
a year earlier, 8,332 versus 8,424. 

Starts in the first five months this year 
totalled 36,976, up 9 per cent from 33,812 
last year. January-May completions num- 
bered 41,239, an increase of 16 per cent over 
the 35,525 completed in the first five months 
of 1954. 

Under construction at the end of May 
were 65,543 units, 13 per cent more than 
the 57,816 uncompleted on the same date 
last year. 

In the United States, non-farm housing 
starts advanced seasonally in May to 
132,000, the U.S. Labor Department’s 
Bureau of Labor Statistics has announced. 
This was 22 per cent above the figure for 
May 1954. 
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Proceedings of Parliament of Labour Interest 


June 21 
Unemployment 


A statement, prepared for the press, con- 
cerning proposals for the relief of unem- 
ployed persons not covered by unemploy- 
ment insurance, submitted by the federal 
Government at the  federal-provincial 
meeting, June 20-21, was announced by the 
Prime Minister (L.G., July 1955, p. 745). 


June 24 
Work Week, Penitentiary Staffs 


Government decision to introduce the 
5-day 40-hour week, starting September 1, 
for the staffs of federal penitentiaries was 
announced by the Minister of Justice. 


July 16 
National Health Insurance 


During consideration of the estimates of 
the Department of National Health and 
Welfare, the question of a national health 
insurance scheme was raised by the Leader 
of the Opposition, leaders of the CCF and 
Social Credit parties and other members. 


Having obtained, as a result of the 
surveys conducted, the essential basic 
information, there should be no further 


delay in seeking a solution of the problem 
and establishing a basic pattern acceptable 
to the governments of this country, declared 
the Hon. George Drew. 


In reply, Mr. Martin said the problem 
is to find some equitable method by which 
some proper means can be found to 
purchase medical and hospital care in a 
way such as to avoid the hazards which 
most reasonable people foresee. He 
explained: 


As the Government views the problem, it 
does not involve a question of professional 
regimentation. It is not a matter of pro- 
viding the state with a monopoly of power. 
But any adequate solution to this complex 
social and economic problem must take 
realistic account of financial and constitu- 
tional factors. It must take into account 
the need for maintaining professional 
freedom and respecting the essential tradi- 
tions of medicine, as well as the assurance 
of adequate supporting health facilities and 
services and, above all, of course, the needs 
of the people to be served. 

What we seek, and what I believe is 
sought by most people in Canada, regardless 
of political affiliation, is not socialized 
medicine but perhaps something that could 
be described as socially sound medicine. 
That is, it involves satisfactory medical and 
hospital care for the members of our society. 

That is the framework of the problem 
which, as the Leader of the Opposition said, 
under our constitution is primarily the 
responsibility of the provincial governments. 
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Referring to the national health grants 
program, Mr. Martin said it should not 
be forgotten that this whole program was 
referred to by the late William Lyon 
Mackenzie King, in May 1948, as “a 
prerequisite to a system of national con- 
tributory health insurance, administered by 
the provinces and jointly financed under 
satisfactory terms based upon agreement 
with the ten provincial governments”. 

Unless all the provinces are in agree- 
ment, it is not possible to have a scheme, 
declared the Minister. The latest of the 
reports on surveys conducted by the ten 
provincial governments on the health facili- 
ties, needs and cost of any scheme which 
they might care to see implemented, he 
said, was received only last April. Only 
one province, Saskatchewan, committed 
itself to a national health insurance scheme. 

The policy of the Government, said Mr. 
Martin, was “clearly and unequivocally 
stated by the present Prime Minister of 
this country when we went to the people 
at the last federal election... J give it to 


the House again as the policy of this’ 


Government :” 


We are committed to support a policy of 
contributory health insurance to be admin- 
istered by the provinces. But under our 
federal system, to get health insurance 
started the people and the governments of 
the various provinces have to take the 
initiative in working out plans adopted to 
local conditions. 

We are ready to assist in a sensible and 
practical nation-wide scheme, but that 
depends on satisfactory agreements with the 
provincial governments. 

I am more convinced than ever that this 
is a field which should, as far as practicable, 
be left to provincial administration. Condi- 
tions differ vastly from one province to 
another, and services which are suitable for 
one region are quite unsuitable to another. 
We now have had a great deal of experience 
with health schemes of all kinds in this 
country, including full-fledged hospital in- 
surance in two of our provinces. 

But I do not think it would be fair to 


the taxpayers of Canada in all the provy- ‘ 


inces to make federal contributions to 
provincial schemes in only one or two 
provinces. 


Federal contributions should be regarded 
as a supplement and an evener-out, when 
most of the provinces are prepared to 
undertake satisfactory schemes. 

And it is the Government’s policy to go 
on improving federal health grants which 
have done so much to place all the provinces 
in a better position to discharge their 
primary responsibility in this important 
field. bes 


July 18 
Public Projects 

In a reference to public projects during 
discussion of the Department of Public 
Works estimates, the Minister recalled that 
as far back as 1949 he had stated that the 
concept of a shelf of public works was not 
realistic. 

In our buoyant and expanding economy we 
have all we can do to keep up with current 
development and implementation of projects 
rather than resort to what is really a 
stagnant concept of putting projects on a 
shelf, doing nothing about them, saving them 
for the day when we will need to get them 
off the shelf and put them into effect. With 
the way this country has been and _ is 
developing these projects are being imple- 
mented from day to day. Our policy is to 
carry out those projects which are necessary 
to the development and growth of this coun- 
try, and to do them at such time as they 
will contribute most to the economie and 
employment situations. 


July 25 
Government Annuities Act 


The House resumed consideration of the 
amendment moved May 20 by W. Ross 
Thatcher (Moose Jaw-Lake Centre) to the 
resolution providing in the Department of 
Labour estimates for a sum of $1,015,522 
for administration of the Government 
Annuities Act (Item 175). 


Contending that the Annuities Branch 
should be self-sustaining and should not 
have to be subsidized by the Canadian 
taxpayer, Mr. Thatcher had moved that 
the amount should be reduced to $1. He 
declared himself in favour of annuities 
being sold at cost but not at a loss and 
asked for a change in Government policy 
in this respect. 


The amendment was. defeated by a 
unanimous vote and the item was agreed to. 


St. Lawrence Seaway Wage Scale 


W. B. Nesbitt (Oxford) asked if the 
Minister of Labour was aware of any 
labour contracts in respect to the St. 
Lawrence Seaway, in which United States 
labour working in similar jobs and along- 
side Canadian labour is to receive higher 
wages than Canadian labour. 


The Acting Minister of Labour, Hon. 
Paul Martin, said he was aware of such 
a situation but that each country estab- 
lishes its own wage scales. If it happens 
to be a United States contractor and the 
work is wholly performed in Canada, the 
Minister pointed out, he must conform to 
the Canadian wage laws. 


Transfers of Unemployed Coal Miners 

The possibility of moving unemployed 
coal miners in the Maritimes to base metal 
mines in other parts of Canada is being 
explored, the Hon. Paul Martin, Acting 
Minister .of Labour, announced in the 
House. He was replying to Clarence Gillis 
(Cape Breton South) and H. W. Herridge 
(Kootenay West). 

The question arose during consideration 
of items in the Labour Department esti- 
mates providing for grants for vocational 
training and for the movement of workers 
from outside Canada to farms and other 
essential industry when Canadian labour is 
not available to meet the need. 

Mr. Herridge suggested it would be good 
policy to use some of the money to transfer 
displaced coal miners from Nova Scotia to 
their own occupation in British Columbia 
“and thus look after Canadians first’. 

Said Mr. Gillis: “A coal miner would 
have very little difficulty in adapting him- 
self to base metal mining because it is a 
much easier job than coal mining.” 


Coal Mining Industry 


In a review of the coal industry in 
Canada during the discussion of the grant 
for the Dominion Coal Board in the 
Department of Mines and _ Technical 
Surveys estimates, the Minister said:— 

“In the immediate future, however, 
there will be very serious changes and 
transitions within the coal industry. 

“The greatest challenge facing the coal 
industry at the moment is that of reducing 
the cost of production in order to meet 
competition. You cannot separate the cost 
of production from the marketing problem. 
If the industry is successful in reducing 
costs, the markets will be correspondingly 
improved.” 

The Leader of the Opposition, observing 
that the outline given by the Minister was 
not one to convey any substantial measure 
of encouragement to those dependent upon 
coal mining as a source of livelihood, or to 
those who may regard the production of 
coal as an essential part of the Canadian 
economy, urged the Government to adopt 
a policy aimed at increasing the consump- 
tion of coal. 


July 28 


Parliament prorogued. 
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Labour Day Messages of Canadian Union Leaders 


Claude Jodoin, 


President, The Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 


It is a very great pleasure for me to 
extend fraternal greetings on this Labour 
Day to all of the officers and members of 
all affiliated and chartered organizations of 
The Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, and to all Canadian workers. This 
year, in particular, we have reason to con- 
sider our present position and give careful 
consideration to our possibilities and poten- 
tialities for the future. 

Our convention this year was held rather 
earlier than usual and it arrived at deci- 
sions which will shape the future of the 
organized labour movement in Canada for 
many years to come. This 70th annual 
convention of The Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada was an_ historic 
occasion, 

When one recalls that almost all of the 
legitimate labour movement of Canada 
developed in one way or another out of 
The Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, it is all the more significant that 
now there is such a strong and determined 
effort being made to re-unite at least the 
major parts of that movement within the 
framework of one national central congress. 
Realizing that a jurisdictional dispute a 
little more than 380 years ago forced 
President A. R. Mosher and the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees out of 
this Congress, it was a great sight to see 
Vice-President Frank Hall of the Brother- 
hood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, the 
other union in that old dispute, escorting 
President Mosher to the platform of our 
convention following the unanimous deci- 
sion of the delegates to amalgamate The 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada and 
the Canadian Congress of Labour in one 
new Canadian Labour Congress. And when 
our delegates gave President Mosher of the 
CCL a standing ovation following his 
address, it was all too apparent that the 
desires of our movement were for full and 
complete organic unity. 

Naturally, some affiliated organizations 
have had some qualms about unity because 
they have been faced with certain diffi- 
culties which may be still unsolved. How- 
ever, it now appears that all sections of our 
movement see in the possibilities of amal- 
gamation far greater things and in this light 
are prepared to face their difficulties with 
confidence. 

Unity is not only desirable, but necessary, 
It is desirable because we believe that we 
can solve our problems more successfully 
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and proceed as trade unionists in the best 
interests of all of our membership much 
more effectively in this way. It is neces- 
sary because we face great problems and 
these problems seem much more likely of 
solution through our combined efforts than 
under conditions of division and possible 
misunderstanding. 


One of these problems is unemployment. 
Business throughout Canada appears to be 
on the upgrade. With few exceptions, there 
seems to be a strong upswing in industrial 
and commercial activity. Results of the 
first months of the year and the prospects 
for the remaining months suggest that 
business levels may turn out to be even 
higher than in any year in the past. This, 
however, is going on while unemployment 
remains unreasonably high. And we can- 
not escape the conclusion that the number 
of unemployed this coming winter will again 
be too great and of the most serious extent. 

We, as a Congress, have instructions from 
the convention to do all in our power to 
remedy this situation. We shall do so. 

It is gratifying to note that a further 
conference of federal and provincial min- 
isters has been held to find a formula for 
the sharing of the costs of relief for those 
unemployed persons who are able to work 
but have exhausted their unemployment 
insurance benefits. This is an improvement 
over the traditional refusal on constitutional 
grounds by these responsible authorities to 
share such burdens. But it is not the 
solution to the unemployment problem 
which we can accept. 

We will continue to press the federal 
authorities, and through our provincial 
federations the provinces, and through our 
trades councils the municipalities, for action 
which will produce work for the unem- 
ployed. We are satisfied that better 
planning of public spending by the three 
levels of government and greater encourage- 
ment by them of those who are responsible 
for industrial and commercial activity can 
produce more jobs and more continuity of 
employment throughout the year. 

At the same time we are determined to 
press for the early implementation of a 
nation-wide health insurance scheme. Here 
again, we will work with our provincial 
federations of labour in order that all 
provinces may soon reach agreement on 
this vital social security matter. 


Our participation in matters of inter- 
national affairs is becoming increasingly 
important and desirable. We hope to give 
more attention to this field of labour 
activity. 

In all of these fields we hope to co- 
operate with our friends in the Canadian 
Congress of Labour, giving in this interim 
period the fullest possible meaning to unity 
even though the final touches have yet to 
be given to amalgamation of our two 
Congresses. 

There are those who feel, perhaps, that 
in amalgamation the great struggles and 


A. R. Mosher, 
Canadian Congress of Labour 


Labour Day in 1955 may be celebrated 
more whole-heartedly than has been 
possible for a number of years. There has 
been a definite lessening of tension in the 
international field. While the Big Four 
meeting at Geneva did not achieve all the 
success that had been hoped for, never- 
theless the personal meeting of the world’s 
political leaders is bound to have consider- 
able value in promoting better international 
relationships. 

The danger of another war, so destructive 
as to be almost beyond imagination, has 
been in the forefront of public attention, 
and it is encouraging to feel that there has 
been some improvement in the relation- 
ships between the free world and the 
Communist group of nations. 

So far as Canada’s domestic affairs are 
concerned, the industrial situation is 
undoubtedly very much better than it was 
a year ago, and it is anticipated that the 
current year will be among the most 
productive in our history. Some industries 
are still suffering from setbacks but the 
over-all picture is reasonably satisfactory. 

The labour movement in Canada has 
seen some noteworthy developments since 
last Labour Day. The most important of 
these is the anticipated merger betwen the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
and the Canadian Congress of Labour. A 
merger agreement has already been approved 
by a convention of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, and it is expected that 
this will also be approved at a convention 


suecesses of this 82-year-old Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada will be lost and 
forgotten. I am not one of those. In my 
view, amalgamation will open up new 
avenues and opportunities for using the vast 
reservoir of experience and achievement of 
this Congress and all of its affiliated 
organizations and memberships to the 
greater advantage of all. It is in this light 
that I extend greetings to all on this 
Labour Day and look with the greatest 
hope and anticipation to even greater 
achievements by organized labour in the 
future. 


of the Canadian Congress of Labour in 
October next. It is noteworthy that 
similar action is being taken in the United 
States to bring together into one body the 
American Federation of Labour and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 


The organized workers of Canada, through 
their unions, have obtained improvements 
in wages and working conditions in a 
number of industries. The increased pur- 
chasing power thus made available helps to 
keep the wheels of industry moving, and 
promotes the well-being of the nation as a 
whole. There has also been a_ notable 
increase in the membership of labour 
unions, as more and more workers realize 
the desirability of joining forces and work- 
ing together for the common good. 

As a result of the merger of the two 
great labour centres in Canada, the strength 
and influence of organized labour in Canada 
will be greatly increased. In the past, 
policies affecting the interests of the 
workers were determined by _ either 
employers or by governments, or both, 
without the workers themselves having any 
voice in the determination of such policies. 
In a democracy, every substantial group 
should be in a position to express its 
opinion regarding matters of concern to it 
and to give such matters the utmost 
possible support. In future, the Canadian 
labour movement will be in that position, 
with resultant benefit to the workers them- 
selves, to Canada, and to the rest of the 
world. 


Gérard Picard, 


General President, Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour 


Soon it will be Labour Day again— 
symbol of the hard struggle the workers 
have had and are still waging to ensure 
working and living conditions consistent 
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with their dignity as human beings and to 
make clear the vast importance of their 
role,-as individuals and as a class, in our 
present-day society. 
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As a matter of fact, this holiday has no 
meaning for us unless, refusing to spend it 
in the rather commonplace way we would 
spend an ordinary holiday, we remember 
first of all, when the day comes, that it 
originated at a time when our predecessors 
were fighting for the recognition of an 
initial right—the right to organize, like 
other classes of society, our own profes- 
sional syndicates. And unless we think of 
all the work which has had to be done 
since that time to free the working classes 
and to help in their progress. 


Then the real meaning of trade-unionism 
is better understood, as well as_ the 
exceptional merits of all who, from one 
generation to another—moral advisers, 
militant leaders or faithful members of their 
unions—have not ceased to struggle with 


all their might and to the best of their 
ability, showing all the necessary courage, 
conviction and goodwill. 

If after more than a hundred years of 
trade-unionism Canada’s working class is 
now able to boast of numerous successes, 
it must give all the credit to those who 
have taken their turn in standing in the 
breach. 

When Labour Day comes let us not 
overlook past difficulties, and still less those 
of the present day, but let us know how 
to ward off defeatism by thinking of the 
tremendous progress which labour solidarity 
has nevertheless permitted us to realize 
thus far. 

I wish all workers a serene, restful and 
happy holiday which will prepare them for 
further union success. 


eee 


W. C. Phillips, 


Chairman, National Legislative Committee, International Railway Brotherhoods 


The National Legislative Committee of 
the International Railway Brotherhoods 
extends Labour Day greetings to our 
affiliates and all other labour organizations 
with whom we have been associated nation- 
ally and provincially in the unabated and 
persistent efforts to secure the enactment 
of improved labour relations and_ social 
welfare legislation. If at times our progress 
seems unduly hampered, we are encouraged 
by the improvement in the workers’ gen- 
eral standard of living during the last three 
decades. Past years constitute fundamental 
gains that point the way for the workers 
.to secure increases in income, shorter work 
hours and a higher standard of living. 
However, a great deal remains to be 
accomplished for the welfare of the worker 
and his family. Workers must continue to 
rally together through labour organizations 
and oppose unfair wages and hours and 
thereby have a voice in the decisions affect- 
ing their interests. 

Railway employees are very much con- 
cerned over the impact of “automation”, 
having already experienced the loss of 
numerous jobs by the introduction of diesel 
locomotives, central traffic control and many 
other. technological improvements. The 
employees are progressive and have no 
desire to obstruct progress but call for 
even-handed justice for those who invest 
creative labour with those who invest 
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capital. Industry should be willing to 
share with them the benefits of modern 
technology. 


For thousands of railway workers Labour 
Day will be a busy work day as they 
provide transportation for other citizens 
taking advantage of the last summer holi- 
day week-end and, while so employed, they 
will recall with deep appreciation the 
pioneers of the labour movement who, with 
great personal sacrifice, laid the foundations 
for free trade unions; and they will also 
have a thought for those unfortunate 
workers in other countries who are economic 
slaves to the state or the employer. 


The economic recession appears to have 
been halted, fewer workers are unem- 
ployed than at this time last year, and 
consequently more purchasing power 1s in 
the pockets of many consumers. We are 
especially gratified to note the increase in 
railway traffic and earnings for the first 
half of 1955. 


We join with all labour organizations in 
supporting the splendid accomplishments of 
the International Congress of Free Trade 
Unions in assisting workers in backward 
countries to establish bona fide trade unions. 


We recognize that an increasing number 
of employers give evidence of their care 
for the common good and of human rela- 
tions within the industry. 
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More Auto Firms Sign 
UAW-Ford Type Contract 

Agreements similar to those reached by 
the United Auto Workers with Ford and 
General Motors (L.G., July, p. 811) have 
now been signed by several other com- 
panies in the United States automotive 
industry. 

Meanwhile, the Michigan Attorney 
General has ruled that no law changes are 
needed to make effective in that state the 
new layoff plan embodied in the contracts. 

A pooled supplementary layoff plan has 
been established in a contract between the 
UAW and the Automotive Tool and Die 
Manufacturers Association, Detroit. 

Companies that have signed new con- 
tracts with the UAW include: White Motor 
Company; the Eaton Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Cleveland; the Detroit plants of 
Thompson Products, Inc., and the Auto 
Specialties Company; and the Barcy- 
Nicholson Company, Detroit. A provision 
in the Barey-Nicholson contract allows the 
company to seek a wage cut if the layoff 
plan proves too expensive. 

The AFL Sugar Refinery Employees 
Union at a California refinery of the 
California and Hawaiian Sugar Refining 
Corporation has also negotiated a supple- 
mental layoff benefit plan, the first in the 
state. The plan provides for payments, 
to supplement state unemployment insur- 
ance benefits, of 65 per cent of take-home 
pay from the third through the 27th week 
of a plant shutdown. 

An unemployment security fund has been 
obtained by the National Maritime Union 
(CIO) in negotiations with dry cargo, 
passenger vessel and tanker operators on 
the East and Gulf coasts. The firms will 
pay 25 cents a day per man into the fund 
to provide unemployment benefits which, 
added to state payments, will make a total 
of $40 a week for a possible 26 weeks. 
Payments from the fund will not begin for 
a year. 

The American Velvet Corporation and 
the CIO Textile Workers have written a 
“ouaranteed annual wage” provision into 
their existing. profit-sharing program. It 
will pay laid-off workers with ten years’ 
service $10 a week for 26 weeks, the period 
during which they will be drawing unem- 
ployment insurance benefits, and, to 
employees still laid-off at the end of 26 
weeks, $40 a week for another 26 weeks. 
The company pays 27 per cent of its pre- 
tax income into the profit-sharing plan. 


Mark 20th Anniversary 
OF ILGWU in Winnipeg 


A dinner attended by union members, 
representatives from the garment industry, 
and civie and _ provincial government 
officials at the end of June marked the 
20th anniversary of the arrival in Winnipeg 
of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union (AFL-TLC) and of its 
organizer and manager of its Winnipeg 
Joint Board, Sam Herbst. 

A booklet issued to commemorate the 
anniversary carries messages from Hon. 
Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour, Hon. 
C. E. Greenlay, Manitoba Minister of 
Labour, and Mayor George Sharpe of 
Winnipeg. 

Charles 8. Zimmerman, a Vice-president 
of the ILGWU, represented President 
David Dubinsky at the dinner. 


Warns Governments Have 
No Money of Their Own 


A warning that “governments have no 
money of their own” was voiced by Senator 
Thomas A. Crerar, Chairman of the Senate’s 
Standing Committee on Finance, in the 
Committee’s most recent report. Senator 
Crerar pointed out that governments can 
obtain their money requirements only by 
“taking it out of the people’s pockets in 
taxes” or by borrowing “so long as they are 
able to borrow”. 

“Tf taxation becomes burdensome, and 
we believe that this is the case today,” 
the Committee’s report said, “the indi- 
vidual’s ability to spend and prosper in his 
own way is curtailed.’ When Governments 
have to borrow to meet deficits, “the danger 
signals are definitely flying”. 

Pointing out that inflation is still a 
powerful factor in our economy, Senator 
Crerar said that there were increasing 
demands on all governments for more 
expenditures “to meet needs fancied or real” 
by sections of the population. 

He cited demands from farmers for 
guaranteed prices for agricultural products, 
from labour unions for a guaranteed annual 
wage, from industries exposed to foreign 
competition for subsidies or more tariff 
protection and from “well-meaning” groups 
of individuals for higher welfare expendi- 
tures as cases in point. 
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55 Years of Publication 


The story of Tue Lasour GaAzerTs 
revolves to a great extent around the trade 
union movement of Canada. For nearly 
30 years from the organization of the first 
Canadian labour congress in 1873, there was 
a consistent and constant demand by 
organized labour, through its central body, 
for the establishment of a Bureau or 
Ministry of Labour and, associated with it, 
a demand for the creation of a monthly 
journal or gazette to serve as a repository 
of information about labour for the work- 
ing man, the industrialist and the general 
public. 


Every labour convention from 1873 
pressed for the creation of the Depart- 
ment and its official journal. 


At the first meeting of the Canadian 
Labour Union in 1873, delegates drafted a 
resolution and forwarded it to Ottawa 
demanding a Labour Department under a 
responsible minister of the Crown and 
demanding the establishment of a gazette. 
The demand was reiterated at the conven- 
tions of 1874, 1875, 1876, 1877 and 1883, 
each time in stronger and stronger terms. 
When, in 1886, out of the Canadian Labour 
Union emerged The Trades and Labour 
Congress, the new organization, more 
powerful than any of its predecessors, again 
and again presented the same resolution, 
but in a form more explicit and forcible, 


Finally aroused, the Government 
appointed in 1887 a Royal Commission on 
Capital and Labour to inquire into all the 
charges made by organized labour through- 
out the years. A definite understanding 
was given that witnesses were not to be 
interfered with, either before or after they 
had testified before the Commission. In its 
report to Parliament the Commission 
stated that a Department of Labour and a 
labour gazette, so long demanded by organ- 
ized labour, were essential; it recommended 
their creation. The first issue of THe 
Lasour Gazerre, September 1900, was pre- 
sented by the Hon. William Mulock, the 
first Minister of Labour, to Ralph Smith, 
the President of The Trades and Labour 
Congress, meeting that month in Ottawa 
for its annual convention. 
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The Story of 


A brilliant gathering of notables witnessed 
the presentation. The Prime Miuinister, 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier, was there accompanied 
by members of his Cabinet. Present too, 
rejoicing in the fulfilment of their dreams 
of emancipation for organized labour, were 
veterans of the years of fighting, 1866 to 
1900, men like John W. Carter, John 
Hewitt and Daniel J. O’Donoghue. 

For the establishment of the Department 
of Labour and Tue Lasour GazerTe by 
the Conciliation Act of 1900 was in a way 
a major landmark in the history of Cana- 
dian labour, a story that had its beginnings 
as long ago as 1816. In that year Nova 
Scotia passed an Act similar to a British 
statute of 1880 that forbade the assembling 
of workingmen for any purpose whatever; 
in effect, the Act made outlaws of trade 
unions; any type of combination of work- 
ingmen was forbidden. 

That there were unions of a kind in Nova 
Scotia at that date is indicated by a refer- 
ence in the Act’s preamble to the “numbers 
of workmen in Halifax and other parts of 
Nova Scotia who by unlawful meetings 
endeavoured to regulate the rates of 
wages”. In the 1820’s, a meeting of the 
National Typographical Society in Phila- 
delphia made mention of a fraternal dele- 
gate from Nova Scotia. 

Other provinces had similar statutes 
prohibiting assembling by workingmen. 
And other provinces had unions: there was 
a printers’ society in Quebec in 1827 and 
one in Toronto by 1831. 

The Montreal Gazette of 1832 reported 
the determination of a carpenters’ society 
in Toronto to assemble when necessary to 
safeguard their welfare “despite the law on 
the statute book”. This apparently marked 
the beginning of labour’s struggle for 
emancipation from the restrictions of 
statutes banning assembly. 

In the 1850’s the English Amalgamated. 
Society of Engineers and the Amalgamated 
Society of Carpenters, through their New 
York offices, established locals in Canada. 
During the next two decades the number 
of local unions in Canada _ increased, 
lodges or local unions being set up by the 


THE LABOUR GAZETTE 


With this issue The Labour Gazette completes 55 years of 
publication. To mark the event, this brief account of the 
origin of the Department's official journal was prepared 


Knights of St. Crispian, printers, shoe- 
makers, iron moulders, coopers, bricklayers, 
masons and stonecutters, painters, machin- 
ists and blacksmiths, shipwrights, caulkers 
and sail makers, longshoremen, bakers, and 
tailors. Some of the centres in which unions 
were formed were Toronto, Ottawa, St. 
Catharines, Hamilton and London. Ottawa 
printers even were able to win a 10-hour 
day. 

It was during the 1860’s that men like 
John W. Carter, Daniel J. O’Donoghue, 
John Hewitt, J. S. Williams and William 
Magness appeared on the scene. Despite 
the ban on assembling, men like these, 
risking imprisonment as they did so, by 
writing and distributing articles and pamph- 
lets, by organizing parades, by personal 
appearances, called public attention to the 
jailing of 24 printers involved in a “Nine- 
Hour League” strike. 

Such was the public response to labour’s 
appeals that the Prime Minister, Sir John 
A. MacDonald, facing by-elections in six 
constituencies, had passed, in 1872, the 
Canadian Trade Union Act, which relieved 
unions of the limitations and penalties of 
the statute banning assembly. 

It was during the 1860’s, too, that the 
move towards centralization began in 
labour organizations. The first national 
congress of Canadian labour was summoned 
in 1878. 

The demands of the Canadian Labour 
Union Congress and its successor, The 
Trades and Labour Congress, for a Depart- 
ment of Labour and a labour gazette found 
a champion from outside the ranks of 
labour: a man who early in 1900 had made 
a favourable impression on Postmaster- 
General William Mulock when he showed 
him, before their publication, a series of 
articles on working conditions in the 
garment trades that he had written for the 
Toronto Mail and Empire. The crusading 


writer was Mackenzie King. After com- 
pleting for the Postmaster-General a report 
with recommendations on which the Gov- 
ernment could act, a report from which 
stemmed the Fair Wages Resolution of 
March 1900, Mr. King suggested that there 
should be a Department of Labour to deal 
with such problems. 

This was something new in the function 
of Government in Canada; Mr. Mulock 
had to sell the idea to the Cabinet. But 
later that year he introduced a Bill—The 
Conciliation Act, 1900—designed, among 
other things, “to provide for the publica- 
tion and industrial information in a Labour 
Gazette”. 

“Tt will,’ he stated in the House, “be 
a useful publication for all classes concerned 
in industrial life whether employers or 
employees and will enable them better to 
understand not only the conditions affect- 
ing their own side but the conditions affect- 
ing the side of the other party”, and 
cognate with such an understanding, it was 
hoped “that parties to industrial conflicts 
would be more ready to adopt peaceful 
arguments for the settlement of contro- 
versies”’. 

Then, as a sort of necessary after-thought, 
Mr. Mulock announced that “another object 
of the Bill is to establish a Department of 
Labour”, one of the chief functions of which 
was to provide motive power for concilia- 
tion machinery. Thus THe Lasour GAZETTE 
came first and out of it emerged a new 
Department of Government. 

The Opposition wanted to know if Tur 
Lasour GAZETTE was to be a party organ. 
In an age of intense personal journalism, 
they doubted that altruism was behind the 
launching of the new periodical, even 
though its announced purpose was the 
factual reporting of social and economic 
conditions. 'The Postmaster-General was 
able to silence the critics. 
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The enabling legislation was quickly 
passed. The Department of Labour was set 
up with an appropriation of $10,000 for the 
remainder of its first fiscal year. Mr. 
Mulock then held the dual portfolio of 
Postmaster-General and Minister of Labour. 
Mr. King was made Editor of THe Lasnour 
Gazerre, which duty was later combined 
with that of Deputy Minister. 

In his first issue, that dated September 
1900, Mr. King wrote: “Ture Lasour 
GazeTTE...is published with a view to the 
dissemination of accurate information relat- 
ing to labour conditions and _ kindred 
subjects... The matter contained in its 
columns is intended to be of service to 
workmen and others desiring reliable data 
in regard to questions especially affecting 
labour, and such topics as have a bearing 
on the status and well-being of the indus- 
trial classes of Canada.” He also announced 
that “Tse Lasour Gazerre will not be 
concerned with mere questions of opinion, 
nor will it be the medium for the expres- 
sion of individual views”. 

The emphasis at the turn of the century 
was on the abolition of sweat shops, shorter 
hours, higher wages, government inspection 
of factories, better apprenticeship laws, 
elimination of child labour, free schooling 
and free school books; and Tue Lasour 
Gazette recorded the struggle for—and the 
eventual winning of many of—these 
objectives. 

The choice of Mr. King to be the first 
Editor of THe Lasour GAzETTE was a wise 
one: he had gained experience in labour 
matters from his work with the Rockefeller 
Institute; he was internationally recognized 
as an authority on labour and _ social 
problems. 

Mr. King’s choice of Henry Harper, as 
his assistant, was also a wise one. The two 
men set Tue Lasour GAZETTE on the course 
it has followed in its 55 years of publication. 

There was a close working alliance 
between them. Once Mr. Harper wrote to 
his chief: 


As I ran over in my mind the progress 
already made by the Department and 


fastened my imagination to see its future, 
the one formidable obstacle which I] saw 
ever before us was the difficulty of keeping 
firm in one’s convictions in the face of 
growing clamours for things which one can- 
not approve, yet which are uttered by people 
whom you cannot ignore. 

The work we do on THE LaBpour GAZETTE 
allows opportunity for a careful and search- 
ing analysis of the industrial and social life 
of the Dominion. Already I can see the 
practical usefulness of the work. In addition 
to the obvious recognition of the claim of 
labour involved in the creation of the 
Department, we have it in our power to 
publish information which would lead to a 
better understanding all around, as well as 
to» further such movements as arbitration 
and conciliation, which tend to produce 
industrial peace. 


When, in 1901, Mr. King was absent in 
Western Canada as an arbitrator, Mr. 
Harper wrote in a letter to his chief these 
words: 

We should discourage anything that tends 
to prevent Canadian workers from being 
good citizens with enough means and leisure 
to avoid the brutalizing tendency of sup- 
pressed bitterness and poverty: this is 
necessary for that end. I am inelined to 
believe that healthy rational development 
will be best furthered by restraining the 
influences which tend to lower the level of 
citizenship and the well-being of the workers 
in a country, in which, as in Canada, the 
workers are an important element in the 
governing of the nation. Society must insist 
upon rules of fairness governing our indus- 
trial system and upon frowning down upon 
the mean man. Let each individual have 
to himself the reward of his energy, and of 
his legitimate effort, but let his work be in 
accordance with the rules of fair play and 
frown down and banish if need be the mean 
man. 


During the 55 years that it has been in 
existence, years during which labour has 
made impressive gains, THE Lasour GAZETTE 
has recorded and kept pace with the chang- 
ing industrial scene. Having reported the 
winning of many of labour’s early objec- 
tives, it now reflects the new status of 
labour in Canada and its place in the 
continuing social advancement of this 
nation. 


Specialists Obtain Jobs More Easily, Says University President 


Despite the praise extended to the liberal 
arts graduate, “the unalterable fact to date 
is that the narrowly trained specialist can 
land a job more easily,” the Very Rev. 
John A. Flynn, President of St. John’s 
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University in Brooklyn, N.Y., said in his 
annual report to the University’s board of 
trustees. 

Mathematics and science majors, who 


have a choice of employment, are the sole 


exceptions, Father Flynn said. 


Labour Force Trends, 1947-1954, 
in Canada and the United States 


One notable trend on the North American continent since war's end has 
been rapid economic expansion broken by only relatively short periods 
of adjustment. Impact of development patterns similar in both nations 


Rapid economic expansion, broken by 
only relatively short periods of adjustment, 
has been one of the notable trends on the 
North American continent during the past 
ten years. 


Although the patterns of development in 
Canada and the United States have 
differed substantially, their impact on the 
labour market has been surprisingly similar 
in both countries. Until 1953, employment 
and the labour forces in both countries 
expanded at an average rate of about 1 
per cent annually. Employment in the 
non-farm industries increased at an annual 
rate of 2 per cent or more and employ- 
ment in agriculture decreased by more than 
3 per cent annually. Both countries experi- 
enced an employment decline in 1954 
which, when combined with the continuing 
growth of the labour force, resulted in a 
sharp rise in the level of unemployment. 
Employment in both countries began to 
recover at the end of the year and at the 
beginning of 1955 was higher than a year 
earlier by about the same proportionate 
amounts. 


Changes in the main components of the 
labour force are outlined in the table at 
the bottom of this page, which shows that 
differences between the two countries were 
mainly differences in degree. In the period 
of expansion, total employment increased a 
little more rapidly in the United States, 
the average growth being 1-2 per cent per 
year compared with 1-0 per cent in Canada. 
On the other hand, non-farm employment 
showed a sharper rise in Canada than in 
the United States, the increases being 2-6 
per cent and 2-0 per cent respectively. 
Similarly, agricultural employment declined 
more sharply in this country than it did in 
the United States. 


The downturn that began in the last half 
of 1953 had its greatest effect on the non- 
farm sector, particularly in manufacturing 
and transportation. Employment in non- 
agricultural industries decreased to the same 
extent in both countries. In Canada, 
however, employment in agriculture in- 
creased, contrary to the post-war trend, 
while in the United States it continued to 
fall, though at a reduced rate. As a result, 
the drop in total employment was more 
marked in the United States than in 
Canada, and the rise in unemployment was 
sharper. 

In both countries, all major industrial 
groups except agriculture shared in the 
employment expansion that occurred in the 
period 1947-1953. Heavy investment in new 
industrial capacity, power projects and the 
development of new sources of raw material 
were reflected in construction employment, 
which expanded by one-third in both 
countries. There was also a rapid growth 
in the service and trade industries, the 
employment increases ranging from 15 to 
25 per cent over the six years. In manu- 
facturing, however, the employment growth 
was relatively small, amounting to 13 per 
cent in United States and 8 per cent in 
Canada. Transportation employment in- 
creased by more than 10 per cent in 
Canada but by less than 3 per cent in the 
United States. Employment in agriculture 
decreased by 23 per cent in Canada and 
by 20 per cent in the United States. 


The effects of the business contraction 
in the period 1953-54 were concentrated in 
manufacturing and transportation. Manu- 
facturing employment in Canada and the 
United States decreased by 5 and 7 per 
cent, respectively, and transportation 
employment decreased by 7 and 5 per cent, 
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LABOUR FORCE TRENDS 
CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES 
1953-1955 
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respectively. Both countries also experi- 
enced a decline in construction employ- 
ment. The long-term decline in farm 
employment slowed down in United States 
while in Canada the downward trend was 
temporarily reversed. Employment in trade 
remained virtually unchanged, and in the 
service industry it continued to increase. 
In recent surveys the labour force com- 
ponents have shown some tendency to 
return to the pattern of change that 
prevailed before the 1953-1954 downturn. 
A comparison of the first four months of 
1955 and 1954 gives the following results:— 
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Average Percentage Changes 1954 to 1955 


(first 4 months) 
US. Canada 
Labour. Forces .ec- sacens +0.3 + 2.0 
Persons with Jobs....... +0.7 + 0.9 
Agriculéure™sicas oe eens —2.8 — 3.2 
Non-Agriculture ...... +1.1 + 1.6 
Seeking Work........... 77 +16.8 


It will be noted that non-agricultural 
employment increased more from 1954 to 
1955 in Canada than. in the United States 
but that the changes in agricultural 
employment and total employment were 
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more nearly equal. In Canada, however, 
the labour force increased by 2 per cent 
(double the long-term average), while in 
the United States the increase was con- 
siderably less than the long-term average. 
The number of persons without jobs and 
seeking work in Canada showed an increase 
of 17 per cent over the year, while in the 
United States unemployment decreased by 
8 per cent. 


Comparative changes in the labour force 
during the past two years are shown in the 
accompanying chart. This chart shows that 
seasonal employment and unemployment 
fluctuations are considerably greater in 


Canada than in the United States. ‘The 
difference is mainly attributable to greater 
seasonal variation in Canada among such 
industries as construction and transporta- 
tion. Seasonal variations in agricultural 
employment, however, were slightly greater 
in the United States than in Canada during 
the past two years. 


It is also evident from the chart that 
during 1954 unemployment in Canada (as 
a ratio of the labour force) was smaller, 
on the average, than it was in the United 
States, although the unemployment level in 
Canada was considerably higher during the 
winter months. 


84" Annual General Meeting of the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 


Six conferences comprise program: on employer-employee relations, 
trade and economic progress, transportation, scientific research and 
industrial design, management development, selling and purchasing. 
Hon. Milton F. Gregg again a guest speaker, opens one of conferences 


“Industry—Keystone of Canada’s 
Economy” was the theme of the 84th 
annual general meeting of the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association, held in Mont- 
real May 25-27. Industrialists from all 
parts of Canada attended. 


Making up the program were six con- 
ferences, each dealing with a specific subject 
or group of related subjects, on employer- 
employee relations, trade and economic 
progress, transportation, scientific research 
and industrial design, management develop- 
ment, and selling and purchasing. Among 
the speakers were Cabinet Ministers and 
other government officials, management of 
some of Canada’s largest industrial organi- 
zations, representatives of the wholesale 
and retail trades, and _ scientists and 
educators from Canada, the United States 
and Great Britain. 


Guest speakers included Lord Adrian, 
O.M., F.RS., M.D., F.R.C.P., Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, President of 
the Royal Society and Immediate Past 
President of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science; Dr. Leo 
Wolman, Professor at Columbia University 
and member of Research Staff, National 
Bureau of Economic Research, New York 
City; M. S. Fotheringham, President and 
General Manager, Steep Rock Iron Mines 


Limited, Atikokan, Ont.; Rt. Hon. C. D. 
Howe, Minister of Trade and Commerce 
and Minister of Defence Production; and 
Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour. 

CMA president, J. A. Calder, and 
Councillor J. R. Sullivan, on behalf of the 
Mayor of Montreal, welcomed the members. 

At this meeting, said Mr. Calder in his 
opening remarks, new ground is_ being 
broken in that subjects are being discussed 
that have not been dealt with in the past. 

Membership of the CMA totalled 6,477, 
April 30, 1955, it was reported at the 
meeting. 


President’s Address 


“Nobody but a professional pessimist 
would have the slightest doubt that 
Canada’s star is still in the ascendancy,” 
said the retiring CMA President in his 
annual report. 

Speaking at the annual dinner, Lt.-Col. 
J. A. Calder, Vice-president and Treasurer, 
Imperial Tobacco Company, stated that 
Canada’s economy is “virile” and, he fore- 
cast, “although it will go into the record 
books as another testing and competitive 
period, 1955 will be a good year”. 

Looking to the future, Mr. Calder saw 
immense possibilities under our existing 
system. 
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“We can see opening before us the vista 
of an almost new industrial age, applying 
the potential of peaceful atomic power, the 
benefits of developing automation, and the 
greater stability which increased indus- 
trialization will bring to the Canadian 
economy.” 

Stating that “unemployment of the 
present existing proportions cannot be 
accepted as a normal state of affairs,’ Mr. 
Calder analysed the contributions to a solu- 
tion which can be made by management, 
labour and government. 

Management, he believed, has the 
responsibility of intensifying its efforts to 
stabilize and expand employment. He 
suggested that management organize its 
operations with a view to promoting 
maximum regularity and continuity of 
employment; that it develop new products 
and new techniques through applied 
research; that it increase its efficiency, 
reduce costs and eliminate waste. 

Turning to labour’s contribution, Mr. 
Calder said: “Reduction of costs and in- 
crease of efficiency can only be achieved 
if labour recognizes that wages must be 
geared to productivity, and that the 
present high Canadian standard of living 
can only be maintained, let alone increased, 
if Canadian products can compete success- 
fully both at home and abroad with the 
products of other countries where wages 
are much lower than Canadian wages and 
where, in many cases, the competing goods 
are produced or marketed under the pro- 
tection or with the assistance of controls 
or subsidies which are unknown in Canada.” 


Mr. Calder referred to five different 


fields in which the Government can make 
direct and substantial contribution towards 


the unemployment problem, adding that the 
Canadian Government has already taken 
action in all five. 

The five fields he referred to were: fiscal 
policy, taxation, imports, immigration, and 
public works. 

Mr. Calder suggested that the Govern- 
ment exercise its powers of monetary, 
credit and exchange control in such a way 
as to increase employment. 

He submitted that the present tax reduc- 
tions are “hardly sufficient in themselves to 
provide a full measure of incentive to 
efficiency of production, or to provide 
Canadians with a substantial increase of 
purchasing power, calculated to give a fillip 
to employment”. 

Mr. Calder also suggested that adequate 
safeguards be provided against unfair com- 
petition by a strengthening of the Customs 
Act. 

He recommended that “our national 
immigration policy be designed to provide 
an increased and continuous flow of 
selected immigrants to broaden the home 
market and reduce our present over- 
dependence on exports”. 

Finally, he suggested a program of public 
works. 

The retiring President suggested that the 
general public play its part in helping to 
solve the unemployment problem by adopt- 
ing a policy of buying “Made-in-Canada” 
goods and by timing maintenance and new 
construction work, as well as purchases. 

To the pessimists—the “economic: morti- 
cians’—Mr. Calder suggested that “we 
should occupy ourselves with what is going 
to happen tomorrow and put the imme- 
diate past where it belongs, in the history 
books, where it is available for comparison 
but not for worry.” 


Employer-Employee Relations 


The employer-employee relations confer- 
ence opened with an address by the Hon. 
Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour, who 
spoke on the employment situation. Other 
speakers and their topics were: F. D. 
Mathers, “Stabilizing Employment—How 
Far Possible?”; E. H. Walker, “Automa- 
tion—Its Personnel Aspects”; L. A. Forsyth, 
“Wage Levels—Their Effect on Employ- 
ment”; Harry Taylor, “Some Character- 
istics and. Principles Involved in Guar- 
anteeing Wages”; David M. Molthrop, 
“Your Stake in the Guaranteed Annual 
Wage”; Stuart Armour, “The United 
Automobile Workers Guaranteed Employ- 
ment or Wage Plan and the Canadian 
Economy”; R. G. Flood, “Planning and 
Negotiating (a labour contract)”; T, H. 
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Robinson, “Administering (a labour con- 
tract)”; and C. B. C. Scott, “Facing a 
Strike”. 

Co-chairmen of the panel were Ian F. 
McRae, Vice-president, Canadian General 
Electric Company, Limited, Toronto, and 
H. J. Clawson, Director, Industrial Rela- 
tions, The Steel Company of Canada, 
Limited, Hamilton. 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg 


The Minister of Labour spoke on 
employment and unemployment in the 
Canadian economy. 

It has been asked, said Mr. Gregg, 
particularly during the past winter, why 
in a country as rich and prosperous as 
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Canada we should have so many unem- 
ployed. For example, last winter, which 
was the second best year for business, with 
the gross national product only two per 
cent below the 1953 record levels, the 
country experienced the highest levels of 
unemployment since before World War II, 
he said. 


To understand this paradox, Mr. Gregg 
said, it was necessary to recall the events 
following the outbreak of the Korean War. 
Expenditures on preparedness led to a sharp 
expansion in employment and in the two 
years after the war’s beginning there were 
shortages In a number of skilled occupa- 
tions. By the post-Korean peak in July 
1953, total employment had increased by 
430,000. It was inevitable that there would 
be maladjustments in some industries that 
would later require correction; this took 
place in 1953 and 1954. 

In expectation of ‘rising prices and 
material shortages, he continued, business 
built up inventories and consumers bought 
durable goods and clothing in unusually 
large quantities. Governments stock-piled 
materials as a national defence measure. 
Other countries required increasing quanti- 
ties of Canadian raw materials. 

With rising prices, Canadian producers, 
in many cases, perhaps let their costs get 
farther out of line, he said. 

This economic flood was bound to ebb, 
Mr. Gregg continued. During 1953 and 
1954, Canadian producers began encounter- 
ing competition in both export and 
domestic markets. They sought ways and 
means of bringing their costs and in many 
cases tightened up on their utilization of 
manpower. Inventories were reduced to 
get stocks down to more manageable pro- 
portions. Consumers shifted some of their 
expenditures from durable goods, clothing 
and textiles to services. Businessmen spent 
less heavily on machinery and equipment; 
the resources development program slack- 
ened. Farm cash income fell some 14 per 
cent as a result of the poor grain crop in 
1954. At the same time, government 
defence expenditures, instead of going up, 
began to reach a plateau. 

Fortunately, the Canadian economy was 
able to weather the adjustment without 
setting in motion any vicious downward 
spiral of falling expenditures, income and 
employment, Mr. Gregg stated. 

In the United States, similar develop- 
ments were taking place but slightly in 
advance of their occurrence in Canada, he 
pointed out. As the United States is 
Canada’s largest customer, developments 
there had an important effect on the 
Canadian economy. Since the summer of 
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Hon. Milton F. Gregg 
Introduced by Chairman lan F. McRae 


1954, the level of economic activity in the 
United States has shown a marked 
recovery and, similarly, there have been 
increasing signs of recovery in Canada 
since the autumn of 1954. 

Industrial production in February of this 
year was eight per cent above last year, 
while labour income was up by about 
$34,000,000. Total exports in March of this 
year were 10-5 per cent higher than March 
last year. By mid-April, employment was 
117,000 higher than in April last year, 
while the number of those without jobs and 
seeking work had declined to 327,000, or 
only 21,000 higher than a year ago. 

“In other words,” the Minister declared, 
“there is very little doubt that the Cana- 
dian economy is on the road to recovery.” 
He continued: 

My colleague, the Minister of Finance, has 
predicted that we should have an increase 
in national production this year of five to 
six per cent over 1954, 


I would not want to suggest that this 
level of unemployment is satisfactory. In 
March, unemployment, as measured by both 
NES registrations and the labour force 
sample survey, reached a _ postwar peak. 
This paradoxically occurred at the same time 
that employment was increasing. It is this 
kind of paradox which has led some people 
to claim that I have been engaging in double 
talk. There is no mystery associated with 
having increasing employment and unem- 
ployment at the same time, as some news- 
papers have alleged. 
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To understand why this can happen we 
must remember that our labour force is made 
up of the employed plus the unemployed 
Thus, for example, if the labour force in- 
creases by 100,000 during the year and 
employment increases by only 50,000, unem- 
ployment will therefore have increased by 
50,000. 

In fact, this is just what has been 
happening in Canada over the past winter. 
In March of this year, the labour force 
was 109,000 higher than last year but 
employment was only 29,000 higher. Unem- 
ployment, therefore, also increased by 80,000. 
This contrasts with the picture a year ago, 
when most of the increase in unemployment 
during the winter of 1953-54 came largely as 
a result of a decline in employment. 


Factors responsible for the recent sub- 
stantial increases in the labour force, Mr. 
Gregg noted, are: (1) the increase in the 
proportion of the adult population working 
and seeking work; (2) an increase in the 
number of young people entering the 
labour force; and (3) immigration, although 
the effect of immigration was much less 
in 1954 than in 1952-53. Another factor 
is the increase in productivity, he said, 
pointing out that “increasing productivity 
essentially means that fewer workers are 
required to produce the same output”. He 
continued : 


The growth of productivity is a necessary 
and healthy development but, nevertheless, 
it has meant that Canadian industry has 
recently been able to increase output with- 
out equivalent increases in employment. For 
example, industrial production was up by 
eight per cent between February 1954 and 
February of this year, while industrial 
employment did not increase. 

In my opinion these increases in produc- 
tivity are a necessary feature of industrial 
progress and they also make it possible for 
Canadian industry to compete without lower- 
ing wages or the standard of living. 


On unemployment, the Minister said 
there was a need to provide for the unem- 
ployed and also the need to create jobs 
and to maintain as high a level of employ- 
ment as possible. 


“The policy of the Government of 
Canada,” he said, “is to create a favourable 
economic environment in which employ- 
ment will be maintained at reasonably high 
levels.” 


Government activities that contribute to 
this objective, he said, were: the develop- 
ment of favourable markets for Canadian 
exports, assistance in the development of 
natural resources, the development of effi- 
cient employment exchanges, and many 
others. Fiscal and monetary policy are 
important tools: when, after Korea, “the 
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economy suffered from inflationary pres- 
sures, the Government ran a_ substantial 
surplus’. 

Later when demand and supply forces 
were in approximate balance, the budget 
was also balanced and this year we shall 
probably have quite a deficit, which will 
assist in stimulating expenditures and hence 
employment. We still have to spend very 
large sums of money on defence: this directly 
employs some 120,000 men and women in 
uniform, about 50 odd thousand civil 
servants working with them, and very many 
more thousands in defence construction and 
production. 

This year the Government has planned 
a substantial increase in its expenditures on 
useful public works projects. Now that the 
winter is over and the construction season 
is getting into full swing, this program, 
added to the high levels of private invest- 
ment, should help to raise employment. 


The Minister referred to the Associa- 
tion’s co-operation during the past year in 
seeking to increase winter employment and 
expressed the Government’s gratitude. 
Much progress has been made, he believed, 
in experimenting and developing measures 
designed to create more winter jobs. Gov- 
ernment departments are following the 
policy, he said, of trying to time their 
construction and procurement expenditures 
in a way that will add to winter employ- 
ment. In this effort the federal Govern- 
ment is co-operating with the provinces, 
organized labour and organized industry. 

It is not possible to have jobs for all 
just when they want them, Mr. Gregg said, 
and so provision has been made for tiding 
those who have no jobs or other means 
of support over periods of unemployment. 
Mr. Gregg then referred to the recent 
amendments to the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act. 

As the theme of the annual meeting 
suggests, the emphasis should be on 
employment and not on unemployment, 
declared Mr. Gregg. While he did not 
suggest that employment problems in all 
industries will completely disappear during 
the coming months, he was able to report 
that employment is increasing and is likely 
to continue to do so in view of the recent 
signs of improvement in the economy. 

In conclusion he said: 

I look forward with confidence to the 
economic and employment outlook. There 
is little doubt that national income and 
employment will continue to rise over the 
coming year. At the same time, unemploy- 
ment will lessen in intensity, although we 
cannot expect it to reach the low levels 
characteristic of the post-Korean period for 
some time'to come. : 


F.D. Mathers 


“Stabilizing employment,” said F..D. 
Mathers, President, Royal City Foods Ltd., 
New Westminster, B.C., “can be of two 
kinds: first, stabilization during economic 
cycles or, secondly, stabilization between 
summer peak and winter valley.” It was 
the latter—seasonal unemployment—which 
he was speaking on. 

Because of Canada’s geographical loca- 
tion there are large swings in climate which, 
in turn, make for wide fluctuations in 
employment, he said. Roughly 7 per cent 
fewer people are employed in winter than 
in summer. Our problem is to find winter 
work for this 7 per cent. Involuntary 
winter idleness is not only an economic 
loss but the human misery it causes is 
greater. 

Seasonal unemployment varies geographi- 
cally and also by industries, Mr. Mathers 
pointed out, and to obtain a closer grasp 
of the problem it is necessary to study it 
by industries. The industries contributing 
most heavily in numbers to seasonal 
unemployment are five: agriculture, con- 
struction, logging, retail trade and fruit and 
vegetable processing. 

In seeking a solution, said Mr. Mathers, 
it should be kept in mind that nothing 
would be gained by transferring those 
people laid off to all-year-round work in 
the winter because when they were needed 
the following summer, for seasonal jobs 
they would not be available. 

Many employers have taken steps to 
lessen the effects of seasonal fluctuations 
in the demand for their products. Firms 
active in logging and sawmilling have in; 
tegrated bush and mill work as far as 
possible and have endeavoured to lengthen 
the cutting season. A number of indus- 
tries, notably fruit and vegetable canning 
and summer hotels, employ persons in the 
busy season who do not want all-year 
employment, such as students and house- 
wives. This, however, does not reduce 
seasonal unemployment because the workers 
involved usually leave the labour force 
when their jobs end. 

Stockpiling of raw materials and some- 
times of finished products has been helpful, 
Mr. Mathers said, in reducing seasonal 
employment variations in sawmills and 
pulp and paper mills. 

Among other methods suggested by Mr. 
Mathers were: 

Deferring maintenance and repair work 
until the slack season; 

Granting vacations in the off-season ; 

- Diversifying production as much as 
possible ; : 


In building construction, completely 
covering the building by the winter and 
then continuing work on the interior; 
calling of tenders, especially on government 
contracts, in the fall so that construction 
could begin in early spring; encouraging the 
public to have inside construction work 
done in the winter; 


In logging, better planning of cutting 
operations, greater mechanization and the 
building of all-season roads to facilitate 
transportation ; 


In canning and food processing, better 
selling techniques, the addition of non- 
perishable lines and storing non-perishable 
raw materials for later processing; 


Increased mechanization of fishing fleets 
and processing plants; 


Diversification of products or activities in 
the women’s clothing, agricultural imple- 
ments and shipbuilding and_ repairing 
industries. 


As can be seen, Mr. Mathers concluded, 
the problem of stabilizing employment is 
not easy. “There is no single solution. 
The answer is in many solutions, all of 
which are within the ingenuity of man. 
Each industry must deal with the problem 
itself. We need the close co-operation of 
the Government, which we are getting, 
and we also need the close co-operation 
of labour, and I am very hopeful that we 
will be able to alleviate seasonal unem- 
ployment.” 


E.H. Walker 


“It would seem to me,” said E. H. 
Walker, President and General Manager, 
McKinnon Industries Limited, St. Cath- 
arines, Ont., “that the effect of automation 
in regard to its personnel aspects will be 
to increase our standard of living; to 
increase our ability to compete in the 
world markets; to allow our country to 
grow; to create more jobs; to lighten the 
work of our people, not only during work- 
ing hours and years, but throughout old 
age. It will make us stronger in the 
defence of our country and in the defence 
of the way of life we hold so dear.” 

He said “automation” was a newly- 
coined word to describe a development 
that has been gaining momentum since the 
industrial revolution. History, he said, 
shows how during the industrial revolution 
in England, people broke into factories and 
destroyed machinery, fearing that if 
machines produced articles formerly made 
by hand there would be fewer jobs. Had 
the owners of those factories and machines 
not had the courage to go back and build 
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them up again, the descendants of those 
rioters would have a much lower standard 
of living than they now enjoy today. 

At Mel<innon industries, 26 years ago, 
said Mr. Walker, 710 


persons were 
employed; today there are 5,416. During 
each of those 26 years, many new 


approaches to better processing, some of 


which could be called automation, have 
been effected. Production today is more 


efficient; less manpower units of work per 
unit of production are used, yet well over 
seven times as many persons have been 
put to work in their plants. “Automation,” 
declared Mr. Walker, “comes from evolu- 
tion, not revolution. It is a build-up of 
manufacturing ‘know-how’.” 

Speaking from actual experience, auto- 
mation provides more jobs, lightens work 
and results in a higher standard of living, 
Mr. Walker said. 

“In my experience, I do not recall a 
single case where the end result has not 
been to the advantage of the worker, the 
customer and the shareholder.” 


L. A. Forsyth 


Mr. Forsyth, speaking on wage levels and 
their effect on employment, observed that 
the subject, taken by itself, is a straight 
economic one. 

He based his address on the proposition, 
which “emanates in many instances on 
many occasions from trade union circles, 
namely, that if there is unemployment the 
reason is that there is too little purchasing 
power, and the way to cure this is to raise 
wages”, 

This postulate, like many others, said 
Mr. Forsyth, is one that can be vigorously 
defended and just as vigorously attacked. 
The conclusion which one reaches will 
depend in large measure upon the objective 
which one is committed to support. He 
preferred, he said, to examine the proposi- 
tion from the practical point of view 
because he thought that any proposal that 
will not stand up to the practical test 
must be rejected. 

Looking back over the economic history 
of Canada since the turn of the century, 
said Mr. Forsyth, shows that wage rates 
have increased tremendously and that the 
working force has shown corresponding 
growth. “The question is whether or not 
there is a relationship betwen these two 
undoubted facts—the highest wages in our 
history and the greatest number of people 
working.” 

A superficial examination would lead to 
the conclusion, he said, that there is a 
circular proposition here, which might be 
stated as follows: “A general increase in 
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wages stimulates the demand for goods and 
services, and an increase in demand for 
goods and services requires greater produc- 
tion and, as a consequence, more employ- 
ment.” 

It is reasoning commonly accepted in 
some quarters, said Mr. Forsyth, but he 
was not so sure of its soundness. If 
Canada’s economie history is studied in 
detail, it will be seen, he said, that the 
most rapid advances in wage rates have 
occurred in the years following the out- 
break of war. “During such periods the 
demand for goods and services is insatiable 
and the manpower to produce the goods 
and services is limited.” 

Costs and selling prices also enter into 
the picture, said Mr. Forsyth. “Production 
for the wasteful purposes of war, and 
perhaps for the somewhat less wasteful 
purposes of keeping alive from day to day, 
must be fortheoming—at any price.” 

These are the conditions, he said, that 
have sparked the major increases in wages, 
and the resultant price levels have, in the 
main, been sustained in the periods that 
followed. 


The conclusion, then, said Mr. Forsyth, 
‘Ws that what generates employment is not 
necessarily a high level of wages, although 
the high level of wages usually accom- 
panies a high level of employment, but it 
is the demand for goods and services and 
the ability to supply them at a cost that 
people can afford.” 

In a period of normal, competitive busi- 
ness conditions, he continued, the logical 
conclusion is that an increase in wages in 


gany segment of the economy will depend 


on the ability to dispose of the product 
produced, at cost or better. This problem 
is simplified, he said, because Canada has, 
to a notable degree, an export economy. 


“The whole complicated argument as to 
the effect of a wage increase in a closed 
economy, separated from the rest of the 
world, has almost no relevance at all to 
the Canadian position.” This point, he 
thought, should be stressed. 


The representatives of labour unions 
argue very strongly that Canadian wages 
should equal United States wages, and when 
they make that argument they start from a 
postulate that I can’t accept, namely, that 
all conditions in the two countries are the 
same. They assume—they must assume— 
equal productivity of labour, equal tech- 
nology and equal markets. All of these 
factors in Canada are certainly at variance 
with those which obtain in the United States. 
The argument, therefore, ignores the under- 
lying facts upon which the premise is built. 


From his point of view, the assumption 
that wage increases result in increased 
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“employment depends upon particular cir- 


cumstances which are difficult to realize and 
even more difficult to predict. ' 

Because we live in an acquisitive society 
—the large majority of us can be moti- 
vated by a promise of tangible rewards’— 
I do not think that we have ever seen or 
ever will see production which approaches 
our ability to consume, he said. “There is 
a tremendous latent or potential demand 
for goods and services.” 

The secret of our improved standard of 
living, said Mr. Forsyth, depends not upon 
wage rates, as such, but upon the number 
and type of articles that the wages can 
acquire for the wage-earner, and this, in 
turn, depends upon the number of units of 
human energy required to produce a 
commodity. 

The level of employment in any particular 
industry depends upon the utility of the 
article produced at the price at which it is 
offered. “There always has to be a balance 
between the value put into an article in its 
making and the value of the article to the 
consuming public.” 

Right now, said Mr, Forsyth, we have in 
Canada a number of industries which have 
been described as depressed and yet those 
industries are paying the highest wage rate 
they ever paid in their history. 

Competition from alternative materials or 
from the same materials produced in other 
countries has resulted in a reduced demand 
for the products of domestic industry. The 
number of persons employed in these indus- 
tries has, as a consequence, been reduced. 
The fact of the matter is that the cost of 
the articles produced in our Canadian plants 
is out of balance with the price at which 
the article can be sold. 

Restoration of ability to compete can be 
accomplished only by, bringing the value of 
the domestic article into line with its com- 
petition. This does not mean that wages 
must be lowered. If, for example, some 
scheme were developed by which the units of 
productivity could be increased, competition 
would be restored and employment would 
increase. _ ; 

If there is any increase in wages which is 
not accompanied by an inerease in produc- 
tivity, then the price of the article produced 
must increase correspondingly. 

If such a condition is accompanied by a 
general increase in purchasing power, then it 
follows that the demand may remain con- 
stant, because people can still afford to buy. 
If there is no increase in over-all purchasing 


power to offset the inereased cost, then 
demand must drop and employment will be 
impaired in the industry which raised wage 
levels. 

On the other hand, if an increase in wages 
is based upon an improvement in produc- 
tivity, then the labour content per unit of 
production is reduced and the relative ability 
to acquire goods and services is increased. 


Canada is today producing some products 
which, in terms of the methods of produc- 
tion, have changed very little since the days 
of our grandfathers, said Mr. Forsyth. 
These articles have increased in price so 
that, relatively speaking, they still repre- 
sent the same number of wage hours as 
they did many years ago. But articles in 
respect of which technological improve- 
ments have resulted in a significant increase 
in productivity have become cheaper in 
terms of wage hours, and it is in these 
commodities that the standard of living has 
improved, he said. “To the extent that we 
have reduced the number of labour hours, 
so have we increased our ability to acquire 
the articles produced.” 

Mr. Forsyth continued: 

It can be assumed that under certain con- 
ditions an inerease in wages will result in 
increased employment, if such an advance is 
accompanied by an increase in productivity 
which allows more units of production to be 
consumed. 

By this same token, then, I think it can 
be contended that an increase in wages which 
is not related to the ability of the market 
to absorb the product can actually be the 
cause of lower employment. 


Mr. Forsyth then summarized his con- 
clusions :— 

1. There must be a balance between wage 
rates and productivity; they must always 
be related. Their effect on employment 
or unemployment will vary favourably or 
unfavourably just as they operate favour- 
ably or unfavourably in the realm of 
productivity. 

2. If that pattern gets out of balance 
there is not much that you or I can do 
to bring it back into balance but naturat 
forces will come into play that will auto- 
matically tend to correct the situation. 

Finally, he suggested that employment is 
more closely related to technology than it 
is to the level of wage rates. 


Guaranteed Annual Wage 


Harry Taylor 


“Tf a guaranteed wage plan or a guar- 
anteed annual wage plan is to be included 
in a union contract, it will require a great, 
deal of new contract writing and revisions, 
not only in seniority. but in many other 


areas,” according to Harry Taylor, Manager, 
Industrial Relations, Union Carbide Canada 
Limited, Toronto. He was speaking on 
“Some Characteristics and Principles 
Involved in Guaranteeing Wages”. 

Unlike some things, said Mr. Taylor, a 
guaranteed annual wage is not something 
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that can be thought of as black or white. 
It has many shades and overtones that 
cannot properly be dealt with by broad, 
general, all-inclusive references. 

Whether called guaranteed wage, guar- 
anteed employment or supplementary 
unemployment insurance, what is really 
meant is “continuity of income, either in 
whole or in part, which arises directly or 
indirectly out of a work relationship”. A 
guaranteed annual wage is really an expan- 
sion or extension of guarantees for lesser 
periods and so for all practical purposes 
they should be considered together. Both 
involve a guarantee of employment or pay- 
ment of wages in lieu of employment and 
to that extent are concerned with con- 
tinuity of income. 


Guarantees, said Mr. ‘Taylor, may 
roughly be classified into three main types 
or groups:— 

The guaranteed wage, under which the 
employer undertakes in advance to continue 
to employ and provide work for specified 
periods such as an hour, day, week, month, 
quarter or year, or some multiple of such 
period, for those of his employees covered 
by the guarantee or in the alternative to 
pay agreed-upon wages in lieu of work; 


The layoff notice, under which the 
employer undertakes in advance (a) to give 
his employees advance notice, such as a 
week, month, ete., of an impending layoff 
and (b) to provide them with work or pay 
in lieu of work during the notice period. 


The layoff, dismissal or separation wage, 
under which the employer undertakes in 
advance and regardless of notice to pay a 
predetermined rate or amount of wages to 
those of his employees covered by the 
guarantee when employment is terminated 
by the employer. 

There is a fourth type, he explained, 
operated under such names as “advanced 
wage plan” under which the employee 
receives wages somewhat similar to some 
salesmen’s drawing accounts. This is not so 
much a guarantee as a redistribution of 
actual earnings, which includes advance 
payments against future earnings. 

In the case of the guaranteed week, Mr. 
Taylor explained, the guarantee would have 
to be met each week by itself for whatever 
number of weeks is guaranteed. This may 
be a separate guarantee or coupled with a 
layoff guarantee as in the UAW plan. 

There are also total hours guarantees, 
which may be met any time during a 
specified period. In any hours guarantee 
there is always the question of whether 
hours are limited to straight-time hours 
and whether overtime hours, which are paid 
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for at time-and-a-half, count as one hour 
or as one and one-half hours. 

Most companies, Mr. Taylor continued, 
have call-in and reporting-time guarantees. 
In most cases these short guarantees are 
not absolute and are usually subject to 
certain qualifying conditions. 

The principle involved in lay-off notice 
is not new in Canada, Mr. Taylor noted. 
It was a requirement under National 
Selective Service Regulations during the 
Second World War and is provided for by 
statute in some western provinces now. 

Apart from the main types of guarantees, 
there are a great many variables in plans 
themselves, Mr. Taylor pointed out. These 
include eligibility requirements such as 
length of service, class or classes of 
employees to be covered, proportion of 
wages to be guaranteed, duration of guar- 
antee, the conditions under which the 
guarantee does not apply and a number 
of other factors. ‘These factors may be 
varied to a point where there are almost 
unlimited possible combinations. 

The basic considerations for examining 
a plan can roughly be reduced to four: 
(1) who are to be covered by the guar- 
antee? (2) what is to be guaranteed? 
(3) for how long? and (4) under what 
conditions? 

Variations in any one of these will 
increase or decrease the risk involved, such 
as relieving the employer of payment where 
his failure to provide work is beyond his 
control, eligibility requirements to qualify, 
financial limitations, ete. 

In general, observed Mr. Taylor, the 
greater the guarantee in terms of time and 
money, the greater the need for suitable 
safeguards and over-all limits. 

There are unlimited combinations, also, 
which may be used to develop plans, such 
as workmen’s compensation, unemployment 
insurance, sickness benefit, holidays with 
pay, leaves of absence with pay and many 
others. While they have not all been 
labelled as guarantees, are they so far 
away? Mr. Taylor asked. “Directly or 
indirectly they form a part of income 
guarantee.” 


David M. Molthrop 


Some of the complications involved in 
the operation of a guaranteed annual wage, 
with particular reference to its application 
in the United States, were pointed out by 
David M. Molthrop, Executive Vice- 
president, Northwestern Ohio Industrial 
Council, Toledo, Ohio, at present on loan 
to the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce as Employment Stabilization and 
Guaranteed Annual Wage Specialist. | 


Mr. Molthrop was of the belief that it 
would squeeze out small industries and 
thereby create monopolies. : 


He also expressed the opinion that it 
would lead to unemployment, and quoted 
figures to show that in Italy, where a 
guaranteed wage law is in_ operation, 
employers are discouraged from hiring 
workers and unemployment has resulted. 


Stuart Armour 


Are the guaranteed employment and 
wage proposals of the United Automobile 
Workers designed to further the interests 
of Canada and Canadians? 

Because of the important differences 
between the Canadian and United States 
economies, they will not, was the opinion 
firmly expressed by Stuart Armour, Eco- 
nomic Adviser to the President, The Steel 
Company of Canada, Limited, Hamilton, 
Ont. 

Contracts covering guaranteed annual 
employment or wages for all Canadian 
workers in every industry could only be 
implemented if there were a guaranteed 
market for all Canadian products, both raw 
and manufactured, said Mr. Armour, and 
no such guarantee is possible under con- 
ditions prevailing in the world today. 

“Guaranteed annual employment or 
wages if restricted to selected industries, 
such as the manufacture of automobiles 
and parts, would mean that workers in 
those industries were being subsidized by 
all other Canadians, however or wherever 
employed,” he added. 

“Most important of all, guaranteed 
annual employment or wages secured by 
contract would induce a disinclination on 
the part of employers or prospective 
employers to assume unpredictable liabili- 
ties to pay wages irrespective of the level 
of employment. If Canadian industries 
became reluctant to increase the number 
of their employees, then the prospects for 
employment in retail and all other trade 
in this country would also be reduced.” 

Canada’s remarkable progress, especially 
in the last decade, has been achieved 
through the large-scale use of venture 
capital, Mr. Armour said, and today the 
need for such capital is greater than ever 
if this progress is to continue. 

It might not be out of place, he said, 
to put employment in the Canadian auto- 
motive industry into perspective before 
enlarging on the differences between the 
Canadian and United States economies. In 
the years 1950-54, wage earners directly 
employed in the automotive industry in 
Canada never rose above 5-2 per cent of 


the total wage earners employed in manu- 
facturing and at times fell as low as 4-5 
per cent. Figures for this period in the 
United States were 5:8 and 4-8 per cent, 
respectively. 

Stated by Mr. Armour as the first and 
most important difference between the two 
countries is the size of the populations. 
On the average, in 1950-54, Canada’s popu- 
lation was only 9-2 per cent of that of 
the United States. “We Canadian indus- 
trialists,” he said, “have to operate along- 
side a giant grown great upon the use of 
mass production and distribution tech- 
niques. We must try to compete with that 
colossus at home despite our inability, 
generally speaking, to match his methods 
of production or sales.” 

Mr. Armour then reviewed Canada’s 
economic capacity to keep pace with the 
United States. In the five-year period 
1950-54, the average physical volume of 
gross national product per capita in 
Canada was 69-6 per cent of the United 
States. 

Domestic sales of new automobiles in the 
United States in the same period were, on 
the average, 34 per 1,000 of population. 
In Canada, they averaged 21-7. 

Since the Second World War, he stated, 
a number of rigidities have been built into 
the economy which have tended to in- 
crease the immobility of the labour force. 
“Tf ours should cease to be a dynamic 
economy by reason of our acceptance of a 
proposal which would tend to inhibit the 
future growth of industrial employment and 
add to labour immobility, then we may be 
perfectly certain that in time it will become 
a static economy. If we bring about 
economic stagnation in Canada, then social 
retrogression rather than progress will 
become inevitable.” 

In the matter of unemployment insur- 
ance, in spite of economic disparities, 
Canada compares very well with the United 
States, Mr. Armour said. In comparing 
economies, family allowances, too, must be 
taken into account, he said, “since they not 
only add to production costs but they 
provide help for the married unemployed 
Canadian with children, more generous 


' than the average of that prevailing in the 


United States. Yet Mr. Reuther and his 
Canadian colleagues have chosen to ignore 
that salient fact in their drive to impose 
a United States-inspired guaranteed employ- 
ment or wage plan upon us.” 


Your Labour Contract — The New Look 


The final session of the Employer- 
Employee Relations Conference was devoted 
to consideration of the labour contract. 
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The three speakers taking part were R. G. 
Flood, Manager, Union Relations, Cana- 
dian General Electric Company Limited, 
Toronto, who discussed “Planning and 
Negotiating”; T. H. Robinson, Manager, 
Industrial Relations, Canadian Interna- 


tional Paper Company, Montreal, who dealt 
with the administering of the contract; 
and C. B. C. Scott, Director, Personnel 
and Industrial Relations, Massey-Harris- 
Ferguson Limited, Toronto, whose subject 
was “Facing a Strike”. 


Trade and Economic Progress 


“More Trade—The Fulcrum of Economic 
Progress” was the theme of the conference 
on trade and economic progress, where 
eight speakers examined various aspects of 
Canada’s economic progress. 

Co-Chairmen of this conference were 
W. kK. Leach, President and General 
Manager, The Volta Manufacturing Com- 
pany, and H. V. Lush, President, Supreme 
Aluminum Industries. 


Opening Address 


W. Frederick Bull, Deputy Minister of 
Trade and Commerce, in an introduction to 
the subject, stated that the two character- 
istics which have been paramount in 
fashioning the size and content of Canada’s 
foreign trade are the ample and varied 
natural resources and the relatively small 
population. 

Mr. Bull described briefly the actual 
make-up of Canada’s export and import 
trade, concluding that over the next few 
years Canada will depend more and more 
on the growth of foreign markets to absorb 
our growing output. 


F.L. Marshall 


“Hard, determined, courageous thinking, 
planning and action, based on enlightened 
self-interest, are definitely required if we 
are to achieve and realize strength and 
prosperity through more world trade,” said 
F. L. Marshall, Vice-president in charge of 
exports for Joseph E. Seagram and Sons. 

Canadian industry “has not been wholly 
free” from complacency on exports, nor has 
it exercised “even reasonably due diligence” 
to realize on sales opportunities through 
new world outlets, he added. 

Canadian manufacturers can develop 
greater total exports sales and markets, 
and hold them, “through supplying products 
of uniformly maintained good quality, at 
prices competitive for equal quality, backed 
by courteous efficient service, reasonable 
financing and, in some instances, ultimate 
local advertising and promotion support,” 
Mr. Marshall declared. 

However, he reminded his audience, this 
can only be so provided that Canada 
establishes for its customers the means to 
pay for these exports through the reason- 
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ably free purchase of such of their coun- 
tries’ products as constitute sound value. 


R. M. Brophy 


The President of Philips Canadian 
Industrial Development Company, R. M. 
Brophy, considered some of the relation- 
ships between industrial development and 
foreign trade. 

He suggested a more aggressive approach 
by Canadian manufacturers in matters of 
research and an increase in the export of 
business and technical know-how. 

While he foresaw that Canada “may be 
relatively less dependent on the vagaries 
of foreign trade in the future,” Mr. 
Brophy stated that the die is cast in so far 
as Canada’s importance as a world supplier 
of raw and semi-processed materials is 
concerned. 

“Concurrent growth of a well balanced 
domestic market,” concluded the speaker, 
“and the adoption by government and 
industry of policies and plans which make 
for sound industrial development are 
matters of first importance to every 
Canadian.” 


James Stewart 


“Those who look at fiscal policy as 
a panacea err as much as those who 


some years ago thought that one could 


steer the development of a country by an 
‘appropriate’ central bank policy,” said 
James Stewart, President, Canadian Bank 
of Commerce. He was discussing fiscal 
policy in relation to economic progress. 

He added, however, that “equally wrong 
are those who fail to recognize that fiscal 
policy is a most powerful instrument if 
properly co-ordinated with other measures 
of government policy influencing economic 
development”. 

Mr. Stewart also reminded the delegates 
that a budget is a political act as well as 
a set of fiscal decisions and that it must 
be viewed by standards of political 
economy. 

Noting that a high level of employment 
is a major general policy of the Govern- 
ment, Mr. Stewart suggested that such a 
social objective does not prevent structural — 
changes causing temporary instability for 
some. 


——— TT eet e lv CUS 


Dr. Dwayne Orton 


“Business is a social as well as an 
economic institution with principles, goals, 
and practices which are moral and social 
as well as economic,” stated Dr. Dwayne 
Orton, Editor of Think and Educational 
Consultant, International Business Machines 
Corporation. 

Dr. Orton defined “know-why” as dealing 
with the “underlying basis of the American 
economy, with the fundamental motivations 
underlying our phenomenal development of 
wealth”. 

He said American know-why was founded 
in the faith that the economic process of 
exchanging products and services is a 
means to better human relations; was 
rooted in the faith that the motive of 
service to people is good business as well 
as good human relations; and was sus- 
tained by the faith that human values are 
supreme and that they will win out in the 
struggle against materialism. 

“Trade is not primarily the exchange of 
goods and services,” said Dr. Orton, “it is 
a process of human relations in which goods 
are the means to the end.” 

To the three orthodox dimensions of 
business—to produce goods and services, to 
utilfze and reward capital investment, and 
to provide and reward labour—he added a 
fourth: to practise the economic dimen- 
sions as to make the whole enterprise serve 
the general welfare. 

“Capital and management should share in 
the increased fruits of productivity but the 
great consuming public who do the work 
and who buy the products are the key 
factor in the capitalistic economy,” he said. 


Louis Rasminsky 


Louis Rasminsky, Deputy Governor, Bank 
of Canada, described the purposes, policies 
and procedures of the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development, of 
which he is Executive Director for Canada. 

Noting that it is beyond the capacity of 
any single institution to solve the problems 
of the under-developed countries, Mr. 
Rasminsky stated that the World Bank is 
making a distinctive contribution through 
its own lending, through the technical help 
and advice it gives, and through its 


encouragement to private capital to partici- 
pate in the economic development of the 
less developed parts of the world. 


Drummond Giles 


“Tf the national economy is to be a 
prosperous one, it must be progressive, 
which means that it must have the flexi- 
bility to enable it to respond readily to 
stimulus to change,” said Drummond Giles, 
President and General Manager, Courtaulds 
(Canada) Limited. 

Speaking on the topic “Does Long-range 
Prosperity Demand Short-run Sacrifice,” 
Mr. Giles noted that such changes nearly 
always hurt someone, “but the alternative 
is stagnation, and probably even more 
painful changes in the long run”. 

Suggesting that a reappraisal of Canada’s 
economic policies is long overdue, he out- 
lined some of the problems that the Royal 
Commission on Economic Prospects should 
examine before the adoption of policies 
calling for sacrifice from anyone. 


Hugh Crombie 


Hugh Crombie, Vice-president and Treas- 
urer, Dominion Engineering Works Ltd., 
described free trade as “impractical policy” 
and called for “adequate customs tariffs”. 

A past president of the CMA, Mr. 
Crombie said that “however attractive the 
principles of free trade amongst all nations 
may appear, it is an impractical policy for 
any one nation to follow under the condi- 
tions prevailing throughout the trading 
world today”. 

If Canada is to remain one of the 
leading industrial nations of the world, 
warned Mr. Crombie, the manufacturing 
industry “must have access to ever-widen- 
ing markets, adequate customs tariffs will 
continue to be required, and the dumping 
or unloading of foreign goods on the 
Canadian domestic market must be 
discouraged”. 

He also advocated a “buy-in-Canada” 
policy. 

“Considering the chain’ reaction § of 
employment in Canada it would appear to be 
in the national interest to buy in Canada 
even though the price of the Canadian 
goods was slightly higher than the laid- 
down price of the imported goods,” he said. 


Transportation 


The transportation conference, entitled 
“Transportation—The Arteries of Canada’s 
Economy,’ was held under the chairman- 
ship of W. J. McCallum, General Traffic 
Manager of Dominion Glass Company. 
George Paul, Manager, Transportation 


Department of Swift Canadian Company, 
was Vice-Chairman. : 
Delegates heard five technical addresses 
dealing with the following topics: St. 
Lawrence Seaway Widens Threshold of our 
Inland Waters Highway; The Outlook for 
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Canada’s Trucking Industry; Air Freight 
and National Security; Some Phases of the 
Current Freight Rates Situation; and 
Technological Developments in Railroading 
—Present and Future. 


W. J. Fisher 


W. J. Fisher, General Manager, Cana- 
dian Shipowners Association, examined 
some of the effects, traffic-wise, of the 
widening of the threshold of Canada’s 
inland waterways and urged more participa- 
tion by Canadian deep-sea shipping in the 
St. Lawrence Seaway. 

Mr. Fisher foresaw the following economic 
advantages of bringing direct water trans- 
portation in and out of the “very heart” 
of industrial Ontario: 


The laid-down cost of basic imports, 
particularly those of a bulk nature, ranging 
from sugar and metallic ores, ought in all 
probability to be reduced; 

Similarly, reduced transportation costs of 
exports of farm machinery, newsprint, pulp 
and plywood, fertilizers and a host of other 
products which Canada exports, should help 
to broaden our foreign markets, increase our 
sales, and with these reduced costs of trans- 
portation assist our exporters meet com- 
petitive influences in their overseas markets; 

Domestically, the seaway should tend to 
minimize the economic disadvantages of loca- 
tion of those areas remote from the populous 
areas fringing the Great Lakes and, for 
example, improve the competitive position of 
maritime products. 


Turning to the competition from ocean- 
going tramp vessels in the lake trades, he 
stated that it would only be in periods of 
very low rates that such bulk-carrying 
vessels would be tempted to enter the 
seaway to get cargoes. 

Mr. Fisher also warned that “there will 
be little if any participation by Canadian 
deep-sea shipping in these new seaway 
trades unless Canada adopts some positive 
maritime policy designed to encourage and 
sustain at least a nucleus merchant marine 
flying the Canadian flag”. 

He suggested that some Canadian-owned 
and controlled shipping services participat- 
ing in these new St. Lawrence trades are 
essential if Canadians are to have any say 
in the terms and conditions of carriage of 
their overseas trade. 

“Since the prosperity and well-being of 
everybody in Canada is dependent on 
external trade,” he concluded, “it must be 
in the national interest that the adequacy 
and permanency of our overseas transporta- 
tion services are properly insured.” 


John Magee 

One-third to one-half of Canada’s truck- 
ing industry is in danger of being wiped out 
if the recommendations of the 1955 Turgeon 
Commission are put into effect, said John 
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Magee, Executive Secretary of the Cana- 
dian Trucking Association, who spoke on 
“The Outlook for Canada’s Trucking 
Industry”. 

Analysing the issues which confront the 
trucking industry, Mr. Magee stated that 
the present danger arises through the prin- 
ciple of agreed charges, “rock bottom rates 
which are only granted in a contract in 
which the shipper ties himself down to the 
movement of a fixed percentage of his 
traffic by rail”. 

“Our study convinces us,” the speaker 
said, “that to set the railways free in the 
manner recommended by the Commission 
will wipe out, in a relatively short time, 
one-third to one-half of the trucking 
industry.” 

Mr. Magee warned that if the 1955 
recommendations are accepted by the 
Government the railroads will begin “their 
forward march towards re-establishment of 
land transportation monopoly in Canada”. 

The speaker added that, while truck 
operators would have the right to make 
agreed charges also, the fact was that 
“truck operators cannot make them”. 


R. N. Redmayne 


Airline passenger travel will double and 
air cargo ton-miles will increase five-fold 
in the next ten years, forecast R. N. 
Redmayne, General Manager of the Air 
Industries and Transport Association in 
Canada. 

Mr. Redmayne also foresaw that air 
charters of both people and things will 
increase proportionately, that over-the-road 
commercial transport will decrease until an 
inevitable super highway system is com- 
pleted, that rail passenger business “will go 
the way of the Canso ferry” except for the 
commuting trains, and that the steamship 
companies, in 1965, will sell entertainment. 

While predicting such vast air increases, 
Mr. Redmayne stated that there would 
not be an over-all corresponding surface 
decrease in cargo because the increase in 
air transportation would be, in most cases, 
new business. 


W. G. Scott 


W. G. Scott, Transport Economist of 
the Railway Association of Canada, exam- 
ined the present and future technological 
improvements of the railways. 

He stressed that the railways are fully 
conscious of the far-reaching technological 
advances which are held out for the future 
and that they are anxious to meet the 
challenge inherent in their application to- 
railroading. But “earnings must be com- 
mensurate with the capital costs involved”. 
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Management Development 


The opening address in the management 
development conference was given by Dr. 
W. A. Mackintosh, Vice-Chancellor and 
Principal, Queen’s University, Kingston, 
Ont., who spoke on “Education for Busi- 
ness Leadership”. 

The conference was under the chairman- 
ship of D. G. Currie, executive assistant, 
Charles E. Frosst & Co., Montreal, and 
Morgan Reid, Assistant Vice-president, 
Retail, Simpson-Sears Limited, Toronto. 


Dr. W. A. Mackintosh 


Greater participation:by Canadians in in- 
dustry operating in Canada was advocated 
by Dr. W. A. Mackintosh, Vice-Chancellor 
and Principal, Queen’s University, at the 
management development conference. 

“Tt is important to the development of 
this country and to the maintenance of 


friendly relations,” stated Dr. Mackintosh, 
“that United States subsidiaries in this 
country, if not at the outset, should ulti- 
mately become Canadian companies to the 
degree that there is some freedom of action 
for Canadian management, that there is 
some opportunity for participation by 
Canadian investors, and that working con- 
ditions can conform to the facts of the 
Canadian economy.” 


While noting that there must be an 
interchange of management talent, capital 
and technology between countries, the 
speaker warned that Canada “shall how- 
ever, in the future, encounter difficulties if 
Canadian management remains in any wide 
degree subordinate and if Canadian capital 
has no opportunity to participate in major 
enterprises in certain fields of Canadian 
business”, 


Luncheon and Dinner Speakers 


Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe 


“The strength and unity of the free world 
depend, more than anything else, upon a 
sound foundation of multilateral trade 
arrangements,” said the Rt. Hon. C. D. 
Howe, Minister of Trade and Commerce, 
guest speaker at the first-day dinner. 

He warned that, in terms of peace and 
security, the free world is not strong enough 
“to endure the international bickering and 
disunity” which would accompany the 
growth of trade barriers. Chairman of the 
dinner was J. A. Calder, retiring President 
of the CMA. 

Mr. Howe said that Canadian export 
trade, considered in terms of physical 
volume, has now reached the highest peace- 
time level ever attained. 

“In the last six months for which figures 
are available,” stated the Minister, “exports 
in volume were higher than in the same six 
months of any previous peacetime year.” 

He added that in value terms, exports 
in the first three months of 1955 were $100 
million ahead of the first quarter of 1954. 

Mr. Howe drew two lessons from recent 
economic experience: that depressions are 
not inevitable and that steady pressure for 
the liberalization of international trade con- 
tributes to a steady rate of economic 
growth. 

Denying that Canada is fighting a lone 
battle for liberal trading principles in inter- 
national trade, the Minister saw, in most 
of the principal trading countries, a strong 
bias in favour of the kind of trade rules 
that the Canadian Government has been 
advocating. 


“There is no reason for pessimism about 
world trade prospects,” asserted Mr. Howe. 

“Some countries have dabbled with high 
tariff protection, others with exchange con- 
trols and discriminatory restrictions. In all 
eases these misguided efforts have reacted 
against the countries which initiated them.” 


M. S. Fotheringham 


“Within the next 10 to 15 years, Canada’s 
already known major iron deposits can— 
and are likely to—provide between 30 and 
40 million tons of high-grade iron ore every 
year,’ estimated M. 8S. Fotheringham, 
President and General Manager, Steep 
Rock Iron Mines. 

Speaking at the first-day luncheon, Mr. 
Fotheringham, who has spent most of his 
career developing Canada’s first producing 
iron range, at Steep Rock, stated that 
Canada’s great opportunity in the iron and 
steel industry les in becoming a major 
exporter of iron ore, principally to the 
United States. 

“Our vast reserves of ore justify the 
export of surplus production without 
prejudice to maintenance of supply for our 
own expanding mills.” 

Mr. Fotheringham estimated that Canada’s 
iron ore production will soon reach a value 
of $400,000,000 a year, that it will exceed 
the value of any other mineral, metallic or 
non-metallic, with the possible exception 
of oil. 

He added: “Iron and steel, because of 
their essential physical qualities and rela- 
tively low cost, will never be pushed into 
the background by such other substances”. 
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Dr. Leo Wolman 


“One of the leading fallacies of unem- 
ployment, yet an attractive idea, is that 


machinery puts people out of work,” 
stated Dr. Leo ‘Wolman, Professor at 


Columbia University, in his address at the 
closing luncheon of the CMA’s 84th annual 
general meeting. 

Denying that machinery creates unem- 
ployment, Dr. Wolman asserted that with- 
out the machinery in use today we would 
not have such a high level of employment. 

“There is nothing to the argument that 
technological improvements cause unem- 
ployment,” he added. ‘What is important 
is the volume of business.” 

Stating that without good business there 
can be no good employment, Dr. Wolman, 
a member of the National Bureau of 
Economie Research, in New York, said that 
what is most needed today is_ business 
confidence in the future. 


He advocated less government spending 
and less taxes. 

Charging that organized labour has now 
become “private power,” Dr. Wolman 
expressed the fear that goods will soon 
become so expensive that the people will 
not be able to afford them. “Labour,” he 
said, “was becoming a cause of higher 
costs.” 


CMA Officers for 1955-56 


President: T. A. Rice, International 
Harvester Company of Canada, Limited, 
Hamilton, Ont. 

lst Vice-president: J. N. T. Bulman, 
Bulman Bros. Limited, Winnipeg. 

_2nd_ Vice-president: H. V. Lush, 
Supreme Aluminum Industries Limited, 
Toronto. 


Treasurer: J. Gutta 


Belton, 
Percha and Rubber, Limited, Toronto. 


General Manager is J. C. Whitelaw, 
QC, Toronto. 
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A2™ Convention, International Association 
of Personnel in Employment Security 


Conference theme: ‘Employment Security in Action--Today and Tomorrow” 


Unemployment during high 


prosperity presents challenge, President 


R. P. Hartley of Moncton, N.B., tells 700 delegates from 25 countries 


More than 700 delegates, representing 25 
countries, attended the 42nd annual con- 
vention of the International Association of 
Personnel in Employment Security (IAPES) 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, June 7-10. Next year’s 
convention will be held in ‘Toronto, 
June 25-29. 

Theme of the conference was “Employ- 
ment Security in Action—Today and 
Tomorrow”. The keynote address, 
“Employment Security Actions—Perform- 
ance and Promise,” was delivered by 
Rocco C. Siciliano, U.S. Assistant Secretary 
of Labor for Employment and Manpower. 

The Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minster of 
Labour, scheduled to be a guest speaker, 
was prevented from attending by the 
pressure of his parliamentary duties. His 
speech was read by Bart Sullivan, Ontario 


Regional Superintendent, Unemployment 
Insurance Commission. 
Other speakers included Donald M. 


McSween, Commissioner, Tennessee 
Department of Employment Security; Alan 
Williamson, President, Interstate Confer- 
ence of Employment Security Agencies; 
Maj.-Gen. Melvin J. Maas, Chairman, 
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President’s Committee on Employment of 
the Physically Handicapped; and Robert C. 
Goodwin, Director, Bureau of Employment 
Security. 

Greetings were received from the 
President of the United States, the US. 
Secretary of Labor, the Prime Minster of 
Canada, the Director of the International 
Labour Organization, and Labour Depart- 
ment officials in France, Hawaii, Indonesia, 
Japan and Turkey. Among past presidents 
of the Association who sent messages were 
Bryce M. Stewart, a former Deputy Min- 
ister of the Canadian Department of 
Labour, and VY. C. Phelan, Director of the 
ILO’s Canada Branch. 

The Canadian delegation included mem- 
bers from Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba and _ British 
Columbia. 


Keynote Address 


Rocco. C. Sicihano, U.S. Secretary of 
Labor for Employment and Manpower, 
delivered the keynote address. 


Canadians attending the 42nd annual convention of the International Association 


of Personnel in Employment Security. 


In the centre foreground, 


seated on the 


sofa, are: (left to right): Bart Sullivan, Toronto, executive board member for the 
Association’s District 14; Mrs. Sullivan; Mrs. R. P. Hartley; and R. P. Hartley, 
Atlantic Regional Superintendent, Unemployment Insurance Commission, retiring 


IAPES President. 


Taking as his subject “Employment 
Security Actions—Performance and 
Promise,’ Mr. Siciliano outlined his 


Department’s employment security program. 


Six over-all objectives have been set up, 
he said, plus specific objectives for the 
employment service, unemployment insur- 
ance and temporary total disability. The 
three following objectives he singled out 
for special comment: 


1. To insure that placement program, 
methods, and facilities are suitable for 
meeting worker and employer needs in all 
occupational categories, including profes- 
sional, technical, clerical, and highly skilled 
occupations, and to achieve needed balance 
in serving all occupational groups. 


2. To insure that a well-rounded program 
is maintained in relation to the basic place- 
ment activities by giving appropriate atten- 
tion to employment-related services, such as 
testing, counselling, community employment 
planning, occupational analysis, industrial 
services, and labour market information. 


3. To assist in the development of pro- 
grams for the alleviation of unemployment 
in all areas; and, for areas of substantial 
labour surplus, to maintain a program of 
technical assistance...; and to ensure that 
state and local employment security offices 
assist local communities to organize their 
own resources. 
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E. C. Desormeaux, UIC Secretary, stands behind Mrs. Sullivan. 


Report from Canada 


“Canada Pushes Forward for Employ- 
ment Security” was the title of the speech 
planned by the Hon. Milton F. Gregg, 
Minister of Labour. In his absence it was 
read by Bart Sullivan, Ontario Regional 
Superintendent, Unemployment Insurance 
Commission. 


In his message, Mr. Gregg recounted 
briefly the steps taken in Canada to deal 
with the problems of seasonal fluctuation 
in employment and rehabilitation. 


Although significant progress has been 
made to date, the program to increase 
winter work is envisaged as a long-term 
one, he said, and of necessity requires co- 
operative action on a wide front. Plans 
are under way, he said, for a continuing 
educational and publicity program during 
the summer, fall and coming winter. 


The largest single field where action can 
be taken is the construction industry, said 
Mr. Gregg. 


It has been fairly generally established 
that by the adoption of new techniques, the 
use of new materials and equipment, and 
with adequate planning, there is no real 
barrier to carrying out construction activi- 
ties in the winter months. The Building 
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Research Division of our National Research 
Council is at present preparing a technical 
bulletin on winter construction which should 
be available shortly. 


Turning then to rehabilitation, Mr. 
Gregg said his Government has endeay- 
oured to provide active leadership in this 
field. In 1952, a Civilian Rehabilitation 
Branch of the Department of Labour was 
established, headed by a national co- 
ordinator. Since its establishment, eight 
out of ten provinces have entered into 
agreements with the federal Government 
by which costs of training and treatment 
are shared, he said. The provinces that 
have signed what is known as the Reha- 
bilitation Co-ordination Agreement recently 
held their first meeting and drafted plans 
for a national program of rehabilitation. 

In the eight provinces which have become 
participants in the federal-provincial plan, 
improved facilities are now being utilized 
for rehabilitating the disabled through a 
vocational training set-up, and nine out of 
ten provinces are also using a medical reha- 
bilitation grant administered by the Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare to 
expand their facilities and to train the staff 
necessary to the medical side of the program. 

As a result of the co-operative effort on 
the part of governments at all levels, many 
men and women are now receiving the 
benefits of medical rehabilitation services, 
vocational guidance and training, and the 
help of the National Employment Service 
in securing suitable employment where they 
can make the greatest individual contribu- 
tion to the life of the community. 


Security Has Human Element 


In line with the convention theme was 
the address by Donald M. McSween, 
Commissioner, Tennessee Department of 
Employment Security—“Em ployment 
Security Has a Human Element”. His 
talk served to introduce the convention’s 
forum, “How Effective is Our Employ- 
ment Security Program Today?” 

The sum of Mr. McSween’s remarks was 
that the same ingenuity that is the pro- 
pelling force behind automation will find 
a way to employ the hands and brains of 
people. 

“In the age of automation,” he said, “i 
is well to remember that automatic a 
cesses will not continue without the human 
touch—human hands, brains and hearts.” 

Mr. McSween pointed up the need for 
rededicated and positive action in employ- 
ment security agencies. Agency personnel, 
he said, should strive to serve all 
employers and workers, to match every 
man and every job in the nation, 


Rehabilitation of Handicapped 


The objective of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Employment of the Physically 
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Handicapped, said Maj.-Gen. Melvin J. 
Maas, the Committee’s Chairman, is to 
create an atmosphere where qualified 
workers, regardless of their personal 
physical condition, will be accepted. (Gen. 
Maas himself remained on duty with the 
U.S. Marines for three years after becoming 
blind.) 


Our goal is that employers will accept 
handicapped men and women for their 
abilities, he continued. “Much progress 
has been made; but we must constantly 
see that businessmen, employers, unions 
and the public understand this situation 
about handicapped men and women who 
are selected for placement. 


“Just because some of us happen to have 
a personal physical handicap doesn’t mean 
that we are handicapped on the job; and 
that’s what the employer should be con- 
cerned about—whether an employee is 
handicapped in the work he is doing. We 
know that a rehabilitated, vocationally- 
trained and selectively-placed individual is 
not only not handicapped on the job but 
in general he is a superior worker.” 

Gen. Maas pointed out that handicapped 
persons have a better safety record, better 
attendance records and better production 
records than the average of non-handicapped 
workers. 

A country must be capable of total 
mobilization at all times, he went on. 
That means, he explained, that “we must 
be capable of having at least 15 million 
men and women in uniform; and that 
means that 10 or 12 million of that number 
will have to come from the labour force, 
or potential labour force, at a time when 
industry will have to expand enormously”. 
This can be done, he said, by calling back 
older workers, mobilizing women “in as 
great numbers as we can,’ and, because 
that still doesn’t produce the required 
numbers, by rehabilitating the handi- 
capped men and women who are capable 
of rehabilitation and full employment. 


Major Problems 


Two of the major problems facing 
employment security personnel are service 
to the public and the improvement of the 
placement service, said Alan Williamson, 
President of the Interstate Conference of 
Employment Security Agencies, who titled 
his address “Employment Security on the 
Move”. 

Operations should be shaped, he said, 
“to obtain a more favourable public 
attitude towards the entire employment 
security program”. 
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Presidential Report by Ralph P. Hartley of Canada 


The paradox of unemployment in a period 
of high prosperity constitutes the “chal- 
lenge of tomorrow,” it was emphasized by 
IAPES President Ralph P. Hartley in his 
annual report. Mr. Hartley, of Moncton, 
N.B., is Atlantic Regional Superintendent 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion. 

Analysis of this challenge followed his 
review of the setting up of a joint Inter- 
national Council on Personnel Develop- 
ment on which are serving representatives 
of major organizations connected with 
employment security in the United States 
and Canada (L.G., May, p. 530). 

Reporting all Association undertakings 
flourishing, he anticipated a membership 
total of 18,000 this year. 

In a review of the Association’s fiscal 
position, he announced that during his term 
of office the balance in IAPES funds had 
increased from $22,000 to $29,900. 

Mr. Hartley pointed out that the healthy 
financial position should help orderly 
progress toward IAPES objectives and, he 
said, the 1954-1955 administration, by 
careful and economical operation, will have 
built up a $5,000 reserve. 

Dealing with the mobility of labour with 
its resultant “frictional” unemployment, he 
considered it basic that the handling of 
this labour be made effective to the highest 
degree, be the special field of specialized 
personnel with the technical know-how. 

“For this to be possible,” he asserted, 
“the level of competency must be raised 
of those of our employees upon whom we 
rely to carry on this work.” 

The fruition of such a specialized set-up 
“would determine how the level of com- 
petency could be raised in the interviewing 
jobs in both employment and claims-taking,” 
he said. 


“Why have we had such a rise in unem- 
ployment in the last two years, and what 
has caused it?,” he asked. 


“Does it not seem strange that in the 
United States, with a labour force of over 
60 million and a population of over 100 
million, we have had from four to six 
million unemployed during the last two 
years at peak periods, while the economy 
of the country, at the same time, registers 
high prosperity? 

“This is from 8 per cent to 12 per cent 
of the labour force unemployed. 


“TDoes it not seem strange that in Canada, 
with a labour force of over five million, we 
have had from half a million to 600 thou- 
sand unemployed in the last two years, at 
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peak periods, with the economy of the 
country, at the same time, registering high 
prosperity? 

“This is from 10 per cent to 15 per cent 
of the labour force unemployed. 

“What is the answer? I think the answer 
is that the gross national product, aided 
and abetted by the gross national income, 
and the gross national population additions 
has not increased sufficiently each year, over 
the previous year, to provide the extra jobs 
that we must have in both our countries 
to take care of the new entries into the 
labour force, or otherwise suffer a rise in 
unemployment. 

“To cure the kind of unemployment we 
have been experiencing in the last two 
years, the gross national product has got to 
increase from one year to another suffi- 
ciently to provide these jobs. As it fails 
to do this, unemployment is bound to rise 
and in exactly the same proportions as it 
fails to do it. If the gross national product 
stands still or decreases in any year, the 
higher will unemployment rise.” 

Discussing the four major types of un- 
employment, Mr. Hartley designated them 
as: seasonal, about which very little can 
be done except where it is possible to 
spread seasonal work of industries over 
more of the year; technological unemploy- 
ment, which should take care of itself; 
cyclical unemployment, for which he said 
“we need a system of quick detection and 
counteraction sufficiently effective to solve 
a substantial part of the problem,” and 
frictional unemployment, which he termed 
“the most serious of all.” 


Canadian Get-Together 


The Canadian delegates chartered their 
course at a breakfast get-together. 

Presiding over the informal function was 
past-president Bart Sullivan, with President 
Ralph Hartley sharing the head-table 
honours. 

The Canadians heard three of the four 
candidates for the office of international 
second vice-president: George Elleson, Ben 
Cohen, and Mrs. Petro Colon. They then 
aired their views on matters particularly 
pertinent to Canadian participation in the 


convention. There was also a round-table 
discussion of the 1956 convention in 
Toronto. 

Officers for 1955-56 


John B. Griffin, Manager of the Dallas, 
Texas, Employment Commission office, was 
elected President of the Association for 
1955-56; he was unopposed. He had served 
as Ist Vice-president for 1954-55. 
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Garnett Johnson, Frankfort, Ky., 2nd 
Vice-president for 1954-55, was elected by 
acclamation to succeed Mr. Griffin as Ist 
Vice-president. Secretary Marian E. Perry, 
Albany, N.Y., and Treasurer Carl T. 
Anderson, Nashville, Tenn., were re- 
elected by acclamation. 


Canadian members elected as executive 
board members were: Hugh Stephens, 
Winnipeg, representing District 13; Bart 
Sullivan, Toronto, representing District 14; 
and Marcel Guay, Montreal, representing 
District 15. 


From the Labour Gazette, August 1905 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Great majority of establishments surveyed granted wage increases in 
second quarter of 1905 but wage rates decreased for unskilled labour 
on railway construction in West. Ottawa printers gain eight-hour day 


Wage increases were the rule as far as 
Canadian labour was concerned during the 
second quarter of 1905. A survey by the 
Department of Labour of several major 
industries in the country employing 13,750 
workers, results of which were published in 
the August 1905 issue of the Laxsour 
GAZETTE, showed that of the 64 establish- 
ments studied, 56 reported wage increases, 
two reported wage increases with reduced 
hours, three noted decreases in hours, two 
indicated reductions in wages and one firm 
increased both wages and the hours 
worked. 

The only class which showed a_ net 
decrease in earnings was unskilled labour, 
owing to the lower rates paid in 1905 for 
railway construction in the West. More 
than 6,000 such workers were affected by 
this wage decrease, the weekly reduction in 
earnings averaging $1.32. 

The skilled trades, without exception, 
registered wage increases, the most notable 
being in the building trades, where 3,333 
employees had their earnings increased on 
the average of $2.11 a week. Substantial 
wage increases were also recorded for 
workers in general transport, where the 
average pay rise was 5 cents an hour. 

Other industry groups employing large 
labour forces and reporting wage increases, 
as recorded by the Department, were as 
follows: carpenters in Montreal, from 224 
and 25 cents an hour to 30 cents; lathers 
in Toronto, from a daily rate of $2.65- 
$2.75 to a rate of $2.75-$3; electric workers 
in Winnipeg, 5 cents more per hour; rail- 
way employees on the Grand Trunk 
Railway system east of the Detroit and 
St. Clair rivers, $2.50 more per month; and 
conductors and motormen in Ottawa, 10 
cents more a day for workers with more 
than two years’ service. 
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Among’ the major reductions in working 
hours cited in the Department’s study were 
the following: job printing employees in 
Ottawa, from nine to eight hours per day; 
bricklayers, masons and plasterers in Mont- 
real, from 60 to 54 hours per week; retail 
clerks in Chatham, Ont., from a work week 
of 72 to 78 hours to a week of 66 hours; 
and stone cutters in St. Hyacinthe, Que., 
from a work week of 60 to 54 hours. 

Employment conditions in Canada during 
July were reported to be “very buoyant”. 
Among the major industries. recruiting 
labour in considerable numbers were agri- 
culture, manufacturing, mining, construction 
and lumbering. 

Labour disputes during July 1905 num- 
bered 20, the same as a year previously, 
although the number of working days lost 
increased by 9,275. Compared with June, 
the month of July registered four more 
labour disputes and an increase of 9,181 
in the number of working days lost. 


Immigration to Canada up to the end 
of the fiscal year, June 30, totalled 145,591, 
the highest ever recorded in Canada up to 
that date. Previous record years for immi- 
gration were 1901-02, when 129,364 immi- 
grants were accepted, and 1903-04, when 
129,656 arrived. 


The most noticeable increase was among 
immigrants from the British Isles, 9,037 
more arriving in the six months ending 
June 30 than in the same period in 1904, 
when 52,660 entered. Immigration from the 
United States declined by 1,628 in the fiscal 
year ending in June. 

Industrial accidents during July 1905 
numbered 312, of which 111 were fatal. 
Both fatal and non-fatal accidents during 
the month showed a considerable increas 
over the figures for June. i 


International 
Labour Organization 


One Convention, 2 Recommendations 


Adopted by 38" ILO Conference 


Convention calls for the abolition of penal sanctions for breaches of con- 
tract of employment by indigenous workers; one recommendation deals 
with vocation rehabilitation of disabled. Latter adopted unanimously 


One convention and two recommenda- 
tions were adopted by the 38th session of 
the International Labour Conference. The 
convention concerns the abolition of penal 
sanctions for breaches of a contract of 
employment and the recommendations deal 
with vocational rehabilitation of the dis- 
abled and with the protection of migrant 
workers in underdeveloped countries. 

The convention was adopted by a vote 
of 206 for, 1 against and 4 abstentions. 
The first recommendation carried by a vote 
of 210 for, none against and no absten- 
tions; the second by 161 for, 18 against, 
36 abstentions. 

ILO conventions are binding on all 
countries that ratify them. The newly- 
adopted convention is the 104th since the 
ILO’s inception in 1919. 

The convention calls for the abolition, 
immediately if practicable, of penal sanc- 
tions for breaches of a contract of employ- 
ment by indigenous workers. The ILO is 
convinced, says the preamble to the con- 
vention, “that the time has come for the 
abolition of such penal sanctions, the main- 
tenance of which in national legislation is 
contrary to modern conceptions of the 
contractual relationships between employers 
and workers and to the personal dignity 
and rights of men”. 

Where immediate abolition is found not 
to be practicable, the convention permits 
progressive abolition. 


Text of the convention is reprinted 
below. 

Among the resolutions adopted were 
those that:— 

Hoped the work of the United Nations 
Disarmament Commission would be 


brought to a “speedy and fruitful conclu- 
sion” and that resources would be set free 
by a reduction in armament expenditure 
for use in economic development. 
Expressed the hope that the new con- 
vention on penal sanctions would be 
“widely and promptly ratified and applied”. 
Called for increased protection to work- 
ing mothers and for a study of the 


problem of the part-time employment of 
women and the integration or re-integration 
of older women in gainful occupations. 


Stressed the fundamental importance of 
real respect for the trade union rights of 
workers, pointing out that these rights were 
being seriously violated in some countries. 

Asked the ILO Governing Body to draw 
up a practical program of action in the 
labour-management relations field and to 
consider bringing the question up before 
a future session. 


The conference pledged the unanimous 
support of the ILO in the harnessing of 
nuclear energy for peace. It asked the 
Governing Body to study the part the ILO 
could play in advising and assisting in 
promoting the development of the use of 
atomic energy for peaceful purposes and as 
a means of raising living standards, study- 
ing and solving the problems of adjustment 
that will arise as a result of the industrial 
use of nuclear power, and in promoting the 
highest possible standards of health, safety 
and welfare among workers in atomic 
plants. 


The conference decided to place on the 
agenda for next year’s session the following 
subjects: vocational training in agriculture, 
welfare facilities for workers. 


This year’s convention was attended by 
more than 700 delegates, advisers and 
observers—a record—and 65 of the 70- 
member nations were represented. Dele- 
gates numbered 249, of which 125 were 
government delegates, 62 employers and 62 
workers. There were 427 advisers, includ- 
ing 186 government representatives, 111 
employers and 130 workers. Tripartite 
observer delegations from non-member 
countries totalled 54 persons while inter- 
national and non-governmental organiza- 
tions sent 35 representatives. 


Vocational Training of Disabled 


The recommendation on vocational train- 
ing for the disabled sets no age limit for 
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- Photo by G. G. Vuarchex, Geneva 
The Canadian Delegation at the 38th International Labour Conference at Geneva 


Seated (left to right): Hon. A. E. Skaling, Minister of Labour, New Brunswick, observer; A. H. Brown, Deputy 
Minister of Labour, head of delegation; Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour; J. A. Brass, Railway 
Association of Canada, employer adviser; and Andrew V. Cooper, United Brotherhood of Carpenters, 
worker delegate. Standing (left to right): Paul Goulet, Assistant to the Deputy Minister of Labour, govern- 
ment delegate; W. J. McNally, Canadian Chamber of Commerce, employer adviser; Miss Isabelle Lefort, 
secretary to the Minister; J. G. McLean, National Legislative Committee (Canada), International Railway 
Brotherhoods, worker adviser; S. M. Hodgson, International Woodworkers of America, worker adviser; 
Dr. J. W. Willard, Department of National Health and Welfare, government adviser; S. M. Gossage, 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company, employer adviser; C. R. Ford, Canadian Vocational Training Branch, 
Department of Labour, government adviser; Hector Allard, Permanent Delegate to the European Office of 
the United Nations, alternate government delegate; John Brady, United Auto Workers, worker adviser; 
G. C. Bernard, Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, employer adviser; Jean Marchand, General Sec- 
retary, Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour, worker adviser; J. Arthur Laprés, employer 
adviser; lan Campbell, National Co-ordinator of Civilian Rehabilitation, Department of Labour, govern- 
ment adviser; Albert Mayer, President, Saskatchewan Civil Service Association, worker adviser; F. J. McKendy, 
Department of Labour, secretary to the delegation. A. W. Campbell, employer delegate, is not pictured. 


providing vocational training and is accom- 
panied by a resolution urging increased 
efforts to help war-disabled persons to 


Sir Walter Monckton 


The establishing of good relations between 


return to a normal occupation. 

It contains, among others, 
concerning :— 

Interviews and medical examinations. 

Tests of capacity and aptitude. 

Opportunities for try-outs in actual work 
experience. 

Analysis of physical capacity. 

“Continuous and co-ordinated” national 
programs in the various member countries. 

Measures taken in close co-operation with 
employers and trade unions to promote 
“maximum opportunities” for the disabled. 

Research designed to demonstrate work- 
ing capacities of the disabled. 

Sheltered workshops. 

Other detailed 


proposals 


( proposals concerning 
children, co-operation with bodies respon- 
sible for medical treatment, vocational 


guidance, administration, education of the 
public, ete. 
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the two sides of industry isn’t a “theoreti- 
cally desirable” goal but one of the keys 
to Britain’s prosperity, said Sir Walter 
Monckton, Britain’s Minister of Labour, in 
an address June 17 to the conference. 


“Industrial relations’ and “human rela- 
tions” were, he said, two separate but 
complementary parts of the problem of 
establishing and maintaining industrial 
peace. 


By industrial relations we mean _ the 
determination, by collective bargaining, of 
wages and conditions of employment and 
secondly the settlement of trade disputes. 
What is involved is a matter of organization 
—organization of employers and organization 
of workers. 


On the other hand, by human relations we 
mean the relations between man and man. 
In the case of industry this means relations 
between management and workpeople, which 
do not necessarily depend upon formal 
organization. 


Sir Walter quoted from the Director- 
General’s report: “A distinct preference for 
voluntary methods of agreement is a 
dominant characteristic of the whole policy 
and practice of industrial relations in the 
United Kingdom.” He declared: 

I would put it even more strongly than 
that. It is more than a distinct preference. 
It is the basic element in our policy—a 
policy designed to keep state direction out 
of industrial relations and daily work as 
much as possible. This does not mean, of 
course, that our Government accept no 
responsibility for the development of sound 
labour-management relations. On the con- 
trary it is our policy to give a lead to 
management and employees, to encourage 
them to place their relationships on a proper 
and effective footing and to make clear what 
we think should be done in the interests of 
the nation as a whole. But we do this on 
the clear understanding that it is upon 
industry itself that the ultimate responsi- 
bility rests. 


On human relations the British Minister 
said: 

If we want to develop understanding and 
loyalty and obedience to authority through 
consent freely given, we must concern our- 
selves more closely and more profoundly with 
the motives which underlie the conduct and 
attitudes of men and women.... 


The main object of a human relations 
policy seems to me to be one of creating 
confidence between management and work- 
people, a confidence which allows men _ to 
work together with understanding and with 
a common approach to the problems of 
industry. 


This is an issue which concerns all in- 
dustry, both public and private. It does 
not depend on the form of ownership of the 
undertaking. In a state factory or in a 
co-operative there are still those who give 
instructions and those who receive them. 


Sir Walter presented what he considered 
the five basic elements necessary for the 
establishment of good human relations:— 


First, the payment of fair wages and 
observance of good conditions, covering not 
only matters such as hours of work but 
also adequate safety, health and welfare 
provisions. 


Secondly, proper and adequate supervi- 
sion and control. “Forced stoppages of 
work through lack of materials or of parts 
can be frustrating and irritating and can 
lead to lack of confidence in management. 
So far as personal control by the super- 
visors is concerned, if it is exercised in a 
spirit of human understanding, far from 
being resented by the workpeople it will 
be accepted by them in the spirit in which 
it is exercised,” Sir Walter said. 

Third, the provision of information and 
the perfection of the art of communication. 
“The supply of information about the 
progress of a business—what happens to its 


profits, their relation to reserves, dividends 
and wages—all this does, I suggest, go a 
long way towards making the workpeople 
feel that they are part of one enterprise,” 
he said, 


Fourth, joint consultation. “We can 
think of this first simply as one of the 
methods of exchanging information,” he 
said. “But it is really much more than 
that. It is a method of exchanging ideas, 
as well as information, a method of making 
use of the creative energy of the work- 
people, and a method of building up 
confidence between management and the 
workpeople.” 

Fifth, the recognition of the human factor 
as of outstanding importance. “The policy 
of management must be based on recog- 
nition of the fact that a man is neither a 
tool nor a machine but a complex human 
personality.” 


ILO Director-General 


“The ILO teday faces issues that affect 
its very structure,’ said ILO Director- 
General David A. Morse, in his reply to 
the debate on his report. “They relate 
to the manner in which countries having 
different social and political systems can 
be represented within the Organization.” 


One of these issues, he recalled, had 
arisen during the session in connection with 
the seating on committees of employer 
delegates from the Soviet Union and other 
Eastern European countries (L.G., July, 
p. 817). 

It is not for me to comment at this time 
upon the substance of the matter. My 
concern is rather that these important issues 
be dealt with without fear or confusion and 
in accordance with the due process of law, 
which, as I emphasized in my remarks to the 
conference last year, lies at the heart of the 
ILO’s tradition. 


The existence of such serious issues is not 
in itself an evil thing. It is a sign of 
growth, of the continual need of a living 
organism to come to terms with its environ- 
ment, which in our case is the pattern of 
social conditions and_ social structures 
throughout the world. The important thing 
is the manner in which these issues are 
approached. 


He revealed that he had appointed a 
committee of “persons of the highest indi- 
vidual independence and personal integrity” 
to conduct an enquiry into the extent of 
freedom of worker and employer organiza- 
tions from government domination or 
control in each of the ILO’s 70-member 
countries. The committee will be headed 
by Sir Arnold MeNair, former President of 
the International Court of Justice. Mem- 
bers will be Senator Pedro de Alba of 
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Mexico and Mr. Justice A. R. Cornelius, 
of the Federal Court of Pakistan and a 
former Minister of Law and Labour in his 
country. 

Referring to the many speeches in which 
delegates described  labour-management 
relations in their countries, Mr. Morse said: 

I was particularly interested in the 
description of functions of management and 
of the trade unions in the industrial enter- 
prises of the Soviet Union and other coun- 
tries having a similar social and economic 
organization, as these were described by some 
of the employers’ and workers’ delegates 
from these countries. Notwithstanding the 
statement of Mr. Pimenov, the workers’ dele- 
gate of the USSR, we in the ILO have had 
extremely little reliable information about 
these things. We will need to acquire much 
more before we are in a position confidently 
to analyse social problems and conditions in 
his country. Mr. Borisov, the employers’ 
delegate from the USSR, for example, men- 
tioned the conference on industry recently 
held in Moscow in which, as he said, workers, 
managers and officials of some of the Min- 
istries took part in a eritical examination 
of industrial processes and techniques. If 
the ILO could be brought into contact with 
future meetings of this character, it might 
provide a useful channel for the interna- 
tional exchange of experience. The ILO 
might also help to organize an interchange 
of visits between some of the countries with 
characteristically different forms of labour- 
management relations—such as the United 
States, the United Kingdom, India, the 
Scandinavian countries and the Soviet Union 
—to study conditions and practices on the 
spot and make the results available to all in 
objective factual surveys. 


He recalled the mention made by the 
Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour 
of Canada, of the maturing process which 
has been taking place in the field of indus- 
trial relations since the early days of the 
ILO (L.G., July, p. 815). He continued: 


Furthermore, within each country a 
healthy growth of co-operation between 
labour and management can contribute to 
strengthening the fabric of society as a 
whole. For this is an everyday school of 
democracy in which men and women partici- 
pate actively, both individually and through 
their representatives, in shaping the condi- 
tions of their life and of their work. The 
growth of an_ active, vital, industrial 
democracy can thus provide a strong base 
for political democracy wherever it is weak 
and subject to the vicissitudes of national 
and international economie and_ political 
fluctuations... . 


Mr. De Bock, the workers’ delegate from 
Belgium, said that the answer to most of 
the questions raised in my Report (con- 
cerning labour-management relations) lies in 
the existence of a free and independent 
trade union movement, fully recognized and 
having the necessary guarantees. I think 
this point of view, as I heard the debate, 
met with general acceptance. The impor- 
tance of the point is emphasized when we 
consider some of the hesitation expressed by 
various workers’ representatives at the use 
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of the term “human relations”. They have 
said that there is no point in talking about 
good human relations unless there is first of 
all recognition of trade unions. 


Enlightened management can unquestion- 
ably do much to promote a better atmos- 
phere in industry, to create a sense of team- 
spirit and to give the worker the sense of 
satisfaction which comes from making a real 
contribution towards the prosperity and well- 
being of the community in which he lives. 
This cannot be achieved by vague pronounce- 
ments of good will, psychological technique 
or a paternalistic attitude of management. 
The problem is, as Sir Walter Monckton 
again said, to create confidence. 


No one, I think, has, however, suggested 
that a constructive attitude on the part of 
management towards human relations in the 
plant is in any way a substitute for the 
existence of a strong, free, independent trade 
union. On the contrary, I think experience 
has generally shown that where management 
has taken a truly constructive attitude in 
these matters it has come to recognize the 
real value of the trade union. But when 
we consider how trade unions can develop 
as an essential organ for labour-management 
co-operation in a truly free and independent 
way we are facing perhaps the most difficult 
single issue of social policy today.... 


Mr. Morse said this was particularly 
important in countries where the trade 
union movement was weak or in its embryo. 
“The problem for many of the economically 
underdeveloped countries today is speed,” 
he pointed out. “They are rapidly acquir- 
ing the economic and technical potential of 
modern society and industry and they sense 
a need for the social organization, particu- 
larly for the trade unions, that have become 
an essential part of industrial organization 
in the more advanced countries.” 


We are more and more conscious of a 
great gap between the advanced stage of 
our technology and the inadequacy of our 
social organization. On the one side lies the 
promise of a new Industrial Revolution. 
Who today knows what possibilities of 
higher human welfare lie behind that in- 
elegant word “automation”, the application 
of electronics of industry, and the peaceful 
uses of atomie energy? et these achieve- 
ments of the practical mind of man have 
come to pass in a world in which human 
rights are still grossly neglected, in which 
freedom of association is not everywhere 
respected and the dignity of the individual 
is violated. These achievements have come 
to pass in a world in which the great 
majority of the people still live in_misery, 
poverty, disease and illiteracy. From a 
world point of view we are still in our 
infancy. We have only begun to walk the 
road where men may learn to work together 
and make the best possible use for their own 
well-being of the tools which their ingenuity 
has devised. 

The ILO has a great role to play in 
bridging this gap. It can only, however, 
meet this challenge effectively if there is a 
full and loyal participation in its work from 
all parts of the world. Our efforts must 
encompass the workers and the employers in 
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Canada’s Employer Delegate and Worker Delegate at ILO Conference * 


A. W. Campbell 


all countries, who should be brought eventu- 
ally to join in our common effort to eradi- 
eate the moral evils in society and to work 
for co-operation between men and peoples. 


Welfare Facilities 


On June 21 the report of the Committee 
on Welfare Facilities was presented to the 
Conference. “The correct basis of welfare 
measures should be the concept of social 
justice, and this was one of the ideas 
brought out during the general discussion 
in the Committee,” said Mr. A. A. Shaheed, 
Pakistani government delegate, when pre- 
senting the report. 

S. M. Gossage, Canadian employers’ 
adviser and a Vice-Chairman of the 
Committee, in an address following the 
presentation of the Report, said: “It is 
with much regret that the employers have 
to say that the proposed conclusions as 
principles are in their opinion unsatisfactory 
and not such as they can support.” He 
explained : 


The employers are in accord with the 
general purpose behind the proposed recom- 
mendation for providing suitable welfare 
facilities for workers in all countries. How- 
ever, the key word is “suitable” and the 
conclusions as drafted have in many cases 
lost all sight of suitability and assume that 
what may be desirable in one case is, ipso 
facto, desirable in all. At the start of the 
proceedings the employers doubted that the 
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subject placed before the Committee was 
suitable for a recommendation. They felt 
that the great variety of conditions affecting 
welfare facilities in different countries, in 
different industries and even in different 
localities would make almost impossible the 
preparation of international standards in any 
useful form. However, they agreed to discuss 
the document before the Committee in the 
form of a recommendation in order to make 
progress and they feel that, had the Com- 
mittee agreed with some reasonable amend- 
ments they proposed, conclusions might have 
been reached which they could’ have 
supported. 

Welfare facilities of the nature of those 
covered in these conclusions have in the past 
been provided principally by voluntary action 
of employers. In our view this will con- 
tinue to be the case, reinforced by voluntary 
agreements reached freely between employers 
and workers. The conclusions do recognize 
such voluntary action but they do not accord 
it its proper place. ‘They assume that in 
one way or another regulations by the 
competent authority will be involved. Dur- 
ing the discussions in Committee the 
employers were assured by worker repre- 
sentatives that they could see no element 
of compulsion in the document at all and 
that they were not expecting provision of 
facilities where these were not needed. The 
employers hope sincerely that this is the 
case. However, when an amendment to 
introduce in connection with the provision 
of messrooms the words “where practicable 
and appropriate” is defeated, the suspicion 
remains that it may be the intention to 
insist on such facilities where neither prac- 
ticable nor appropriate. 
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A. H. Brown 


Heads Canadian Delegation 


The employers therefore feel they must 
oppose the proposed conclusions in their 
present form as being insufficiently flexible 
to allow for individual circumstances, in- 
consistent in the treatment of one subject 
as compared with another, lacking in suffi- 
cient emphasis on voluntary action, and in 
individual matters far too detailed. It will 
be necessary for the employers’ group to 
record their opposition to individual clauses 
which they feel are not satisfactorily worded. 


Canadian Employers’ Delegate 

In the debate on the Director-General’s 
report, Canadian Employer Delegate W. A. 
Campbell said, in part: 

We feel that labour-management relations 
are best founded on the freedom of making 
individual bargains, and that unnecessary 
pre-emption by legislation, of areas proper 
to collective bargaining, is harmful to good 
labour-management relations. 

We feel strongly that some of the 
matters that have been considered by the 
conference have been outside the area where 
there is a net gain to be expected from 
action at the international level, and that 
such interference with what should be con- 
sidered at the local level is prejudicial to 
our joint aim of improving labour-manage- 
ment relations. 

Various plans are now under review by 
some worker groups in North America such 
as the Guaranteed Annual Wage which 
appear to be possibly symptomatic of the 
obsession with security of which the 
Director-General has warned us, and his 
timely comments will be given careful study 
in my country. 
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Industrial Safety 


One of the last items on the agenda for 
the conference’s closing day, June 23, was a 


discussion on the resolution concerning the ~ 


improvement of the protection of labour 
and industrial safety. This resolution was 
submitted by the USSR workers’ delega- 
tion. 

A. W. Campbell, Canada’s employer 
delegate, in an explanation of the Cana- 
dian employers’ abstention in the resolu- 
tion committee in the voting on the 
resolution, said: 

The Canadian employers are heartily in 
accord with the improvement of safety 
measures and the prevention of occupational 
disease. Many of the sections of the 
resolution are acceptable to us. We feel, 
however, that certain other sections of the 
resolution are not completely in accord with 
our national procedures in this field, which 
in general provide that matters for collec- 
tive bargaining should be determined by the 
parties to the bargaining, subject to appro- 
priate minimum legislation. Because of this 
and, further, considering the great haste in 
which this resolution was prepared, we 
propose to abstain. 


In closing, Mr. Campbell stated he 
agreed with the remarks made earlier by 
Michael Ross, United States worker 
adviser, who said the attitude displayed 
by the USSR and Eastern European coun- 
tries to a resolution on labour-management 
relations “fulfils the worst fears that both 
workers and employers had about the 
result of their entry (into the ILO), not 
because they object to the resolution but 
because it is quite clear that they reject 
the whole conception upon which the ILO 
is based”. 

A. H. Brown, Deputy Minister of 
Labour and head of the Canadian dele- 
gation, declaring that Canada was in 
accord with the purpose of the resolution, 
referred to suggestions “in some quarters” 
that parts of the resolution may be inter- 
preted as an invitation to governments to 
interject themselves in the field of collec- 
tive bargaining and prescribe matters that 
should be included in collective agree- 
ments. “The Canadian Government,” he 
pointed out, “as a matter of long-standing 
policy leaves it entirely to management 
and labour to determine between them the 
nature of the matters which are appropriate 
and acceptable for inclusion on collective 
agreements. This policy applies as fully 
to the subject matter of occupational 
safety and health as to other matters 
relating to conditions of work and 
employment.” ; 

In his interpretation, the provisions of 
the resolution do not conflict with that 
policy and therefore he supported it. 


Vocational Training in Agriculture 


A report designed to make farm life 
attractive and productive for young 
workers and parents, as well as increase the 
world’s food supply, was adopted unani- 
mously by the Committee on Vocational 
Training in Agriculture. The report, which 
proposes the formal adoption of a Recom- 
mendation at next year’s conference, is 
designed to secure recognition by the 
general public of the importance of agri- 
culture as a profession. 

Its conclusions include proposals for:— 

Equality of opportunity for agricultural 
vocational training, without distinction as 
to race, religion, sex, or status of land 
tenure ; 

Provision for apprenticeship schemes 
where agriculture is suitably organized and 
farm practices warrant it; 

On-the-farm training programs; 


Commenting on the phrase “twilight of 
the strike” used by ILO Director-General 
David A. Morse, Willi Richter, German 
worker delegate said:— 

“T should like to say that no one 
would be happier than the workers if it 
were possible to stop using the strike. 
But so long as the organization of 
economy is not democratic, so long as 
the workers can only take part in the 
product of industry when they have the 
power to withdraw their labour, so long 
will the workers and their unions struggle 
to retain the right to strike.” 

On one principle, however, the German 
workers and employers are agreed, Mr. 
Richter declared. “Both want the state 
to keep out of industrial disputes and 
out of their settlement.” 


extension program to carry the 
results of scientific research to farmers; 

Training of teachers and officials of agri- 
cultural services, which should have high 
priority. 


Farm 


Convention No. 104—Concerning the abolition of penal sanctions for breaches of contract of 


employment by indigenous workers. 


The General Conference of the Interna- 

tional Labour Organization, 

Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, and having met in its 
Thirty-eighth Session on 1 June 1955, 
n 


a 
Having decided upon the adoption of 
certain proposals with regard to penal 
sanctions for breaches of contract of 
employment by indigenous workers, 
which is the sixth item on the agenda 
of the Session, and 
Having determined that these proposals 
shall take the form of an international 
Convention, and 
Being convinced that the time has come 
for the abolition of such penal sanctions, 
the maintenance of which in national 
legislation is contrary to modern concep- 
tions of the contractual relationships 
between employers and workers and to 
the personal dignity and rights of man; 
adopts this 22nd day of June of the year one 
thousand nine hundred and fifty-five the 
following Convention, which may be cited as 
the Abolition of Penal Sanctions (Indigenous 
Workers) Convention, 1955: 


Article 1 


The competent authority in each country 
where there exists any penal sanction for 
any breach of a contract of employment as 
defined in Article 1, paragraph 2, of the 
Penal Sanctions (Indigenous Workers) Con- 
vention, 1939, by any worker referred to in 
Article 1, paragraph 1, of that Convention, 
shall take action for the abolition of all such 
penal sanctions. 


Article 2 


Such action shall provide for the abolition 
of all such penal sanctions by means of an 
Spero Ase measure of immediate applica- 
ion. 
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Article 3 


Where an appropriate measure of imme- 
diate application is not considered to be 
practicable, measures shall be adopted pro- 
viding for the progressive abolition of such 
penal sanctions in all cases. 


Article 4 


The measures adopted under Article 3 of 
this Convention shall in all cases ensure that 
all penal sanctions are abolished as soon as 
possible and in any event not later than one 
year from the date of the ratification of this 
Convention. 


Article 5 


With a view to abolishing discrimination 
between indigenous and non-indigenous 
workers, penal sanctions for breaches of con- 
tracts of employment not covered by Article 
1 of this Convention which do not apply to 
non-indigenous workers shall be abolished for 
indigenous workers. 


Article 6 


The formal ratifications of this Convention 
shall be communicated to the Director- 
General of the International Labour Office 
for registration. 


Article 7 
1. This Convention shall be binding upon 
those Members of the International Labour 


Organization whose ratifications have been 
registered with the Director-General. 

2. It shall come into force twelve months 
after the date on which the ratifications of 
two Members have been registered with the 
Director-General. 

3. Thereafter, this Convention shall come 
into force for any Member twelve months 
after the date on which its ratification has 
been registered. 
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| Article 8 


1. A Member which has ratified this Con- 
vention may denounce it after the expiration 
of ten years from the date on which the 
Convention first comes into force, by an act 
communicated to the Director-General of the 
International Labour Office for registration. 
Such denunciation shall not take effect until 
one year after the date on which it is 
registered. 

2. Each Member which has ratified this 
Convention and which does not, within the 
year following the expiration of the period 
of ten years mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph, exercise the right of denunciation 
provided for in this Article, will be bound 
for another period of ten years and, there- 
after, may denounce this Convention at the 
expiration of each period of ten years under 
the terms provided for in this Article. 


Article 9 


1. The Director-General of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office shall notify all Members 
of the International Labour Organization of 
the registration of all ratifications and 
denunciations communicated to him by the 
Members of the Organization. 


2. When notifying the Members of the 
Organization of the registration of the 
second ratification communicated to him, the 
Director-General shall draw the attention of 
the Members of the Organization to the date 
oe which the Convention will come into 
orce. 


Article 10 
The Director-General of the International 


Labour Office shall communicate to the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations for 


registration in accordance with Article 102 
of the Charter of the United Nations full 
particulars of all ratifications and acts of 
denunciation registered by him in accordance 
with the provisions of the preceding Articles. 


Article 11 

At such times as it may consider necessary 
the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office shall present to the General 
Conference a report on the working of this 
Convention and shall examine the desira- 
bility of placing on the agenda of the Con- 
ference the question of its revision in whole 
or in part. 


Article 12 


1. Should the Conference adopt a new Con- 
vention revising this Convention in whole or 
in part, then, unless the new Convention 
otherwise provides— 

(a) the ratification by a Member of the 
new revising Convention shall ipso jure 
involve the immediate denunciation of 
this Convention, notwithstanding the 
provisions of Article 8 above, if and 
when the new revising Convention shall 
have come into force; 

(b) as from the date when the new revis- 
ing Convention comes into force this 
Convention shall cease to be open to 
ratification by the Members. 

2. This Convention shall in any case remain 
in force in its actual form and content for 
those Members which have ratified it but 
have not ratified the revising Convention. 


Article 13 


The English and French versions of 
the text of this Convention are equally 
authoritative. 


New Committee on Forced Labour to be Established 


The Governing Body of the ILO, at its 
129th session at the end of June, author- 
ized Director-General David A. Morse to 
establish a new committee on forced labour. 
The ad hoc committee “shall analyse 
material received by the ILO dealing with 
the use and extent of forced labour through- 
out. the world and submit its conclusions 
to the Director-General for transmission to 
the Governing Body and for inclusion in 
his reports to the 1956 and 1957 Interna- 
tional Labour Conference”. 

A previous committee on forced labour 
submitted its report in 1953 (L.G., 1953, 
p. 1131). 

At a previous session, the Governing 
Body decided to place the question of 
forced labour on the agenda for the 1956 
conference. The ILO has sent a question- 
naire to the 70 member countries asking 
whether they wish a new international 
instrument and whether it should be an 
ILO Convention or an official Recom- 
mendation. Under the usual ILO “double 
discussion” system, final action would be 
taken in 1957. 
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The Governing Body at the 129th session 
also :— 

Adopted the sixth report of the com- 
mittee on freedom of association. The 
committee reported on seven cases of 
alleged violation of trade union rights. 
Three of them, concerning Iran, France and 
the Union of South Africa, were dismissed 
without being communicated to the govern- 
ments concerned. The remaining four— 
relating to Greece (two cases), Burma and 
Argentina—are to be dismissed as not 
calling for further examination but subject 
to certain observations. 

Decided to call two tripartite technical 
meetings in 1957 to consider problems 
relating to two industries not included 
among the ILO’s industrial committees: 
mines other than coal mines and timber 
industries. 

Announced that the fifth session of the 
Petroleum Committee, which had been 
adjourned (L.G., July, p. 819), would be 
held in Geneva in April 1956. 


TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


Recognition for its good work is given 
the labour-management committee of the 
Vernon Jubilee Hospital, Vernon, B.C., in 
an article appearing in the British Columbia 
Hospital Insurance Service Bulletin. 

The article states, in part: “Once a month 
in the Vernon Jubilee Hospital, a group 
of people book the board room for a meet- 
ing at which the supervisor and one 
employee of each department meet with 
J. O. Dale, administrator, and Mrs. C. 
Thom, director of nurses, to discuss ‘any- 
thing which is for the ultimate good of the 
hospital or the staff’. 

“Styled by Mr. Dale as a_ labour- 
management meeting, it is one of the 
methods by which the Vernon Jubilee 
Hospital achieves the teamwork for which 
it is known throughout the Okanagan 
Valley.” 

The hospital personnel are members of 
Local 346, Vernon Jubilee Hospital 
Employees Federal Union (TLC). 

* * * 

An idea, recently advanced and accepted 
at the regular monthly meeting of a labour- 
management committee, seems worthy of 
adoption by all committees. 

It was proposed that a semi-annual report 
be prepared by the committee’s secretary, 
listing all suggestions considered by the 
LMPC during the preceding six-month 
period, and the disposition made of them. 

The purpose and value of such reports 
can readily be seen. Mimeographed and 
distributed, they would keep all personnel 
informed about what has happened; pre- 
vent repetition of suggestions; provide a 
record of the organization’s work, and so on. 

The idea was suggested by Arthur Brown, 
at a meeting of the labour-management 
committee of Eastern Steel Products 
Limited, Preston, Ont., where employees are 
members of Local 2904, United Steelworkers 
of America. 

* * * 

For the first time in Canadian railway 
history, a training program for mainte- 
nance of way workers has been developed 
by the Union-Management Co-operative 
Movement, Canadian National Railways, 
Winnipeg, in collaboration with the rail- 
way’s personnel department. 


The course has been designed to provide 
these key CNR employees with better 
understanding of their trades and crafts. 
Engineering officers at Winnipeg and 
officers of the Maintenance of Way 
Employees form a joint planning com- 
mittee for the purpose. 

Two bridge and building foremen from 
each of the four western provinces com- 
pleted their training at Winnipeg recently. 
They were the first of a large group of 
foremen scheduled to participate in the 21- 
day sessions. 

The graduates were presented with certifi- 
cates upon completion of the course and 
were congratulated by union and manage- 
ment officials. 

Frank H. Keefe, general manager, 
Western Region, said he was confident the 
course would be most helpful to the men 
in their work, and that they were now 
better equipped also to train employees 
under their jurisdiction. 

* * * 


Open House Declared Success 


An “Open House” day, sponsored by the 
LMPC of the Edmonton, Alta., Municipal 
Power Plant, and held in conjunction with 
the city’s 50th anniversary celebrations, was 
declared a marked success by employees 
and management. 

More than 10,000 residents of Edmonton 
took advantage of the invitation to see how 
and where the power to light their homes 
is generated. They showed keen interest in 
everything that was on display, and had 
many questions to ask. 

A particularly gratifying phase of the 
affair, from the viewpoint of the sponsors, 
was the fact that many plant employees 
who had been working in the morning of 
“Open House” day returned to the work- 
ings in the afternoon, accompanied by their 
families, to make the inspection tour along 
with other visitors. 

So successful was the event considered 
that it will be held annually from now on. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (LMPCs) is 
encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, In- 
dustrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field repre- 
located in key industrial 


sentatives 
centres, who are available to help both 
managements and trade unions set up 
LMPCs, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. 
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Industrial 


Relations 


and Conciliation | 


Certification ariel Other Proce aul fete ere 


the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during June. The Board 
issued eight certificates designating bar- 
gaining agents and allowed the withdrawal 
of two applications for certification. During 
the month, the Board received eleven 
applications for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 

1. Canadian Merchant Service Guild Inc., 
on behalf of a unit of employees of Canada 
Steamships Lines Limited, Montreal, com- 
prising first mates, second mates, and third 


mates employed aboard the company’s 
vessels, excluding mates from the bargain- 


ing unit (L.G., March, p. 298). 

2. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
on behalf of a unit of clerical employees 
of Canadian National Railways, employed 
in its Regional Accounting Office, Winnipeg 
(L.G., April, p. 425). 

3. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of 
a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
by St. Charles Transportation Company 
Limited, Quebec, aboard the M.V. Guy 
Bartholomew, M.V. Frank J. Humphrey, 
M.V. R. A. McGinnis, M.V. Robert 
McMichael and M.V. Lady Cecil (L.G., 
June, p. 654). 

4, International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Local 1905, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of The Pembroke Electric 
Light Company Limited, Pembroke, Ont., 
comprising distribution and _ sub-station 
employees, powerhouse employees, and the 
employee assisting the dam superintendent. 

5. National Syndicate of Longshoremen 
of Ha! Ha! Bay, on behalf of a unit of 
longshoremen employed by Saguenay 
Terminals Limited at Port Alfred, Que. 
(L.G., July, p. 822). 

6. National Syndicate of Salaried 
Employees of Saguenay Terminals Limited, 
on behalf of a unit of weekly-paid office 
employees employed by Saguenay ‘Ter- 
minals Limited at Port Alfred (L.G., July, 
p. 822). 

7. United Steel Workers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of longshoremen employed 
by the Eastern Canada Stevedoring Com- 
pany Limited at Seven Islands, Que. (L.G., 
July, p. 822). 
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Labour Relations Board 


8. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 509, on behalf 
of a unit of employees of Union Steam- 
ships Limited, Vancouver, comprising lift- 
truck drivers. directly and_ regularly 
employed by the company in receiving 
cargo for transfer or delivery on the 
premises of the company. (See below.) 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. Association of Radio and Television 
Employees of Canada, applicant, and Cana- 
dian Broadcasting Corporation, respondent 


(unit of maintenance employees) (L.G., 
July, p. 822). 

2. National Catholic Syndicate of Long- 
shoremen of Sorel, Inc., applicant, and 
Atlantic and Gulf Stevedores Limited and 
Foley Stevedoring Company, Sorel, Que. 
respondents. (See below.) 

Applications for Certification Received 
1. International Longshoremen’s and 


Warehousemen’s Union, Local 509, on behalf 
of a unit of employees of West Indies 
Wharf (United Keno Hill Mines Ltd. and 


Cassiar Asbestos Corporation Limited), 
Vancouver ‘(Investigating Officer: G. R. 
Currie). 

2. International Longshoremen’s and 


Warehousemen’s Union, Local 509, on behalf 
of a unit of lift-truck drivers employed by 
Union Steamships Limited, Vancouver 
(Investigating Officer: G. R. Currie). 

3. National Catholic Syndicate of Long- 
shoremen of Sorel, Inc., on behalf of a unit 
of employees of Atlantic and Gulf Steve- 
doring Company Limited and _ Foley 
Stevedoring Company, Sorel, Que. (Investi- 
gating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

4. Building Material, Construction and 
Fuel Truck Drivers Union, Local 213, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of British 
Yukon Navigation Company, Whitehorse, 
Y.T. (Investigating Officer: D. 8. Tysoe). 

5. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 
istrative services of the Minister of 
the Canada Labour Relations 
and the Industrial Relations 


Labour, 
Board 
Branch of the Department. 


ay icine 


on behalf of unit of redcaps employed by 
the Canadian National Railways on its 
Western Region (Investigating Officer: 
B. H. Hardie). 


6. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, on 
behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
employed by Abitibi Power and Paper 
Company Limited, Toronto (Investigating 
Officer: R. L. O'Neill). 


7. National Association of Government 
Seafarers, Wharf and Yard Employees, on 
behalf of unlicensed personnel employed by 
the National Harbours Board, Montreal, 


aboard the tugs Sir Hugh Allen and 
Glenkeen (Investigating Officer: C. E. 
Poirier). 


8. The Transport Employees Association, 
on behalf of a unit of employees of Inter- 


Scope and Administration of Industrial 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 


Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 


ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 


provides that provincial authorities, if. 


they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and ‘make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. ‘ 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


national Transport Service Limited, B.C. 
Auto Carriers Limited, and Peace River 
Transport Limited, Whalley, B.C. (Investi- 
gating Officer: D. 8S. Tysoe). 

9. General Truck Drivers and Helpers 
Union, Local 31, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Cascade Motor Freight Lines 
Ltd., Vancouver (Investigating Officer: 
D. 8. Tysoe). 

10. General Truck Drivers and Helpers 
Union, Local 31, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Expressway Truck Lines 
Limited, Vancouver (Investigating Officer: 
D. S. Tysoe). 

11. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, on 
behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
employed by Oka Sand and Gravel, Inc., 
Montreal (Investigating Officer: C. E. 
Poirier). 


Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two_ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 
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Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 

During June, the Muinister 
conciliation officers to deal 
following disputes :— 

1. The Packers Steamship Company 
Limited, Vancouver, and the National 
Association of Marine Engineers of Canada, 
Inc. (Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). 

2. Western Ontario Broadcasting Com- 
pany Limited (CKLW and CKLW-TV) 
Windsor, Ont. (Conciliation Officer: F. J. 
Ainsborough). 

3. Patricia Transportation Company 
Limited, Winnipeg, and Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers (Conciliation Officer: 
J. S. Gunn). 

4. Vancouver Hotel Company Limited 
(Canadian National Railways and Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company) and Local 
882, International Union of Operating 
Engineers; Local 692, International Associa- 
tion of Machinists; Local 213, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers; 
and Local 170, United Association of 
Plumbers and Steamfitters. 


appointed 
with the 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. Newfoundland Employers’ Association 
Limited, St. John’s, Nfld. (general cargo), 
and Longshoremen’s Protective Union 
(Conciliation Officer: W. L. Taylor) (L.G., 
July, p. 822). 


2. Newfoundland Employers’ Association 
Limited, St. John’s, Nfld. (Newfoundland 
Coal Company Limited), and Longshore- 
men’s. Protective Union (Conciliation 
Officer: W. L. Taylor) (L.G., July, p. 822). 


Conciliation Board Appointed 


1. Hastern Canada Stevedoring Co. Ltd., 
Halifax, N.S., and Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees (Concilia- 
tion Officer: D. T. Cochrane) (L.G., July, 
p. 823). 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in May to deal with 
matters in dispute between Atomic Energy 
of Canada Limited, Chalk River, Ont., 
and Local 165, American Federation of 
Technical Engineers (L.G., July, p. 824) was 
fully constituted in June with the appoint- 
ment of Eric G. Taylor, Toronto, as 
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Chairman. Mr. Taylor was appointed by 
the Minister on the joint recommendation 
of the other two members, E. Macauly 
Dillon, QC, and J. O. Robertson, both of 
Toronto, who were previously appointed on 
the nomination of the company and union 
respectively. 

2. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in May to deal with 
matters in dispute between Atomic Energy 
of Canada Limited, Chalk River, Ont., 
and the Atomic Energy Allied Council, 
American Federation of Labour (L.G., July, 
p. 824) was fully constituted in June with 
the appointment of Eric G. Taylor, 
Toronto, as Chairman. Mr. Taylor was 
appointed by the Minister on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members, 
E. Macauly Dillon, QC, and D. R. Walkin- 
shaw, both of Toronto, who were pre- 
viously appointed on the nomination of the 
company and union respectively. 


Settlements Following Board Procedure 


1. Colonial Coach Lines Limited, Mont- 
real, and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 
(L.G., Feb., p. 172). 


2. Bessborough Hotel, Saskatoon (Cana- 
dian National Railways) and Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers (L.G., May, 
p. 542). 


3. Jasper Park Lodge (Canadian National 
Railways) and Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers (L.G., May, p. 542). 


4. Vancouver Hotel Company Limited 
(Canadian National Railways and Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company) and Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
and Other Transport Workers (L.G., May, 
p. 542). 

5. Chateau Laurier Hotel, Ottawa (Cana- 
dian National Railways) and Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers (L.G., May, 
p. 542). 


6. Fort Garry Hotel, Winnipeg (Cana- 
dian National Railways) and Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers (L.G., June, 
p. 656). 


Sa ala 


cele Se 


Collective Agreements 
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The Flour Milling Industry 


About 75 per cent of workers in flour milling industry are covered by 
terms of a collective agreement, analysis of current contracts shows 


Most production and maintenance workers 
in the flour milling industry in Canada are 
covered by the terms of a collective agree- 
ment An analysis of the current collective 
agreements on file in the Economics and 
Research Branch indicates that 3,039 
workers, about 75 per cent of the wage 
earners in the industry, are covered by 25 
collective agreements. 

The study extends to establishments 
primarily engaged in milling flour from 
grain, but does not include other sectors 
of the grain mill products industry, such 
as feed and chopping mills, the preparation 
of breakfast foods and the manufacture of 
stock and poultry feed. Typical occupa- 
tions covered by collective agreements in 
the flour milling industry include sifter 
operator, grinder man, wheat cleaner, 
packer and sewer, warehouse labourer. 
Office workers and supervisory personnel 
from the rank of foreman up are excluded 
from the collective bargaining units. 

As may be seen from the accompanying 
table, a large majority of the contracts are 
negotiated by the United Packinghouse 
Workers of America (CIO-CCL). Among 
the other unions holding bargaining rights 
are the Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees (AFL-TLC) and the 
American Federation of Grain Millers 
(AFL-TLC). In addition, the National 
Union of Operating Engineers of Canada 
(CCL) and the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America (AFL-TLC) each 
have one contract in a plant where the 
majority of workers are represented by 
another union. 

There is no multi-employer bargaining 
in this industry. All agreements are signed 
by a single employer and the employees 
of one establishment. 

Thirteen of the 25 current collective 
agreements are to run for a period of two 
years. Most of the others are one-year 
agreements. 


Union Security and Check-off—Com- 
pulsory union membership is provided in 
seven agreements. Of these, only two, 
affecting 82 employees, have a full union 
shop. In the other five agreements in this 
group, there is a modified union shop, 
whereby all new employees are obliged to 
join the union. 


Maintenance of membership clauses were 
found in an additional 11 agreements, 
affecting 1,633 workers. In this latter group 
union security is further strengthened by a 
provision in five agreements, affecting 621 
workers, that all non-members must pay 
union dues; in three others of this group, 
affecting 808 workers, new employees must 
pay union dues whether or not they join 
the union. 

All 25 agreements provide for some form 
of check-off of union dues; the check-off 
being made compulsory in nine agreements 
and voluntary in 16 agreements. Slightly 
more than 70 per cent of the 3,039 workers 
under agreement are covered by provisions 
for a voluntary check-off. 


Hours of Work—Nearly all agreements 
include provisions for a work day of eight 
hours, five days a week. In only three 
agreements is the number of regular hours 
of work in excess of 40 per week. 


Overtime Rates—Time and one-half is 
the overtime rate applicable under all 
agreements. It applies to daily hours in all 
cases but one, in which the mill premium 
rate is payable only after regular weekly 
hours have been worked. If worked, 
Sundays or alternate seventh day are either 
paid at double rate (15 agreements, 1,955 
workers) or at time and one-half (10 
agreements, 1,084 workers). 


Paid Statutory Holidays—Nearly all 
employees in the flour milling industry are 
entitled to eight paid statutory holidays 
during the year. Workers receive a regular 
day’s pay for each of these eight days. 
For any work performed on these holidays, 
17 agreements covering some 2,300 workers 
provide that the employees are to receive 
double time and a half, that is, time and 
one-half added to the straight time pay for 
the holiday. 


Paid Vacations—All 25 collective agree- 
ments provided for paid vacations. The 
length of the vacation period generally 
varies with the employees’ length of service 
with the company. A maximum of three 
weeks of vacation with pay is provided in 
23 agreements covering 2,951 employees. To 
qualify for a third week of vacation, 20 
years’ service is required under 16 agree- 
ments affecting 2,332 employees. Service 
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SELECTED PROVISIONS IN CURRENT COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS OF THE FLOUR 
MILLING INDUSTRY 


Number of 
ah Number of 
Provisions Agreements bea 
Total—All:A croemmennts os sic c.¥ 65 osain'y'g dose. bared al > Siete de Sie ae toa 25 3,039 
Unions 
United Packinghouse Workers of America (CIO-CCL)................. 17 2,379 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees (AF L-TLC ) nh heh et a ‘ 3 485 
COERAIAIMON A ey Oe fee ney ue cdots dettomen tet ee ee Lay shoe 5 175 
Term of Agreement 
Less SHAN ONG GAL secinusceauteee nee aa Mere ion F grey ee 1 61 
One Wears cccdicer cece ss ues eat ton en nae ae ee aie 10 1,071 
More than one year and less than two yearS...........-...0 0 cece ee eeeee 1 153 
TE WOV ORTH a,b Basics pinto nciilte be oases SA i ora iki s déeal. Sa a 13 1,849 
Union Membership 
Union shop provision... yin <2 her ad : PP vj 756 
Maintenance of mem bership ClauRe. toss deans 2 BI wag Wee 11 1,633 
No provision. Sie tiaves eats i 650 
Check-off of Union Dues 
Compulsory. cheok=0ff..6..0-s seed eeiedic vee nla nates « os Pete = ee er id ee ee 9 856 
Voluntary And Tevoksable... 25.95. s anscnas os xo alee eee ee if 705 
Voluntary, not stated whether revokable or not.................-.004. ff 1,247 
Volnutary and irrevokable, <o-...ace sietecmaee. o> Ove neue nsate Se EE te, 2 231 
Hours of Work 
Daily 
BS TOUTS TSI Vd s, & seuniscaccrlen < Cos eee ee oe ieee eat Pe ace 24 2,911 
Noétrascertainable, c. .. +s dress cis oxiate > eM < Cyrene eres Meee ae 1 28 
Weekly 
AQ ROUTE DEY WHER. 35 <a’s\> oeieidad-0'5,0.404 3 asks + one SURGES ote ee etree ET ea 22 2,921 
BA TOUTS: DEL WEES. <ocec.culre «ood tales Gi’ eae ae eee 2 88 
45 hours pert Weekiisc% i oicdis bale eee. «ceo aes ee es ee i. 30 
Days Per Week 
fF CRU DOT OW OG a. acts sie oes ais ahora 00 ieee ap ec ga ee SF ag ae Pee 23 2,951 
Bea ys PET. WEG oes Hb e oe cece oe Wee nee ee 35 Sees oa ee ee ae 1 60 
Not ascertainablored iii. dsidelded 4 cunblenee « space teens oats ene vi 28 
Overtime Rates 
Time and one-half after standard hours per day and per week............. 17 2,313 
Time and one-half for work outside of designated working hours. . 4 477 
Time and one-half for specified number of hours; overtime rate higher 
thereafter: \f:i7 4... 5 tel an EG oe. «os neat Oe Rea 2 154 
Straight time for short period before overtime rate of time and one-half 
1 AB BPDLICAING, »:cioi0i0'5,012.6 vince» » Hope «fe tine drugs 2 ele ee 1 65 
Time and one-half immediately after standard hours per week only...... 1 30 
Overtime Rates on Sunday or alternate 7th day 
Double timc.) 25's .htdabis dict chu, wag asiad beset sete ae eee 15 1,955 
Time. and one-half. oo... os o2, sevesse cue esund ss Lk eee een: 10 1,084 
Paid Statutory Holidays 
Number of days 
© ABV B 66.5 6,6,0.0:4 15:0 vai ein mye. dseyois 4108 syns» nls shee ae ere eee 1 28 
S CAVE. cc cnceccin cots cs cence thee stone tite anthesis 23 3,001 
D GAYB yo. ieee oes tie ce slesse.oSiseldleleiw tre MUR sci Ee ennn ne 1 10 


Rate of Pay if holidays are worked 
Double time and one-half 7 
Double: time. 0.2%. 55005 ces cies» vige « cis 2 I 6 

bsabe ded Selgunme 9 oo AS Ceci alps emare sense 1 
1 


ee ee ee ee i i i are ee ee er ea | 


Paid Vacations 


Graduated Plan—Maximum of three weeks..........0.0ececuceeeueuees 23 

Graduated Plan—Maximum of two weeks. ..........cecceeeceeeseueers 

Uniform plan—T wo weeks after one year’s service. .........+-+-0e++0++ 1 
° 
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SELECTED PROVISIONS IN CURRENT COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS OF THE FLOUR 


MILLING INDUSTRY 
Number of 
Provisions ome of orkers 
greements Cévered 
Shift Schedules and Differentials 
3-shifts—higher differential for third than for second shift........ pues 20 2,741 
3-shifts—equal differential for second and third shift................... 1 165 
PITUIW1ULE MIRECVENEIGNS ECS TCL. «5.58 ied butas coe bGlalea'v. dah  8Senthyd. + 2 95 
Shift work indicated but number of shifts not stated—no differential... .. 1 28 
IND provision for BHilt operations: ! F228 IVR NA Ae. 1 10 
Seniority Applications Provisions 
In layoffs, promotions, rehirings and in choice of vacations and/or work. 14 1,935 
TRUE WOUE, ILORIGUOUS BNC TOMININGS. 6.5 cscs ss ssvacnceauscd ele otis capes 9 1,085 
In layoffs, rehirings and in choice of vacations and/or work. ............. 1 9 
POEEAATEL SR OMINE IRENE AES. Shi. . SUR Mais pdlnla.s os Avg MERMEYE Side <ied aise 1 10 


requirements for a third week of vacation 
in the other seven agreements were 10, 15 
or 25 years. 


Seniority—Length of service is recognized 
in determining the order of layoffs, rehirings 
and promotions in practically all of the 
agreements. It is usually stated that 
seniority will prevail where ability to do the 
work and other factors are relatively equal. 

In 11 of the 25 agreements seniority is 
based on both departmental and plant 
units, while in five other contracts seniority 
is plant-wide and in two others, department- 
wide only. 


Grievance Procedure—Most agreements 
do not limit the operation of the grievance 
procedure to disputes concerning the inter- 
pretation or application of the agreement. 
It would appear, therefore, that any dispute 
arising during the term of the agreement 
may be processed through the grievance 
procedures. An employee with a grievance 
is usually represented by a shop steward at 
the first stage. If the grievance remains 
unsettled, it is then normally taken up by 
the grievance committee. In some pro- 


cedures a business agent or other union 
official may act on behalf of employees at 
one or another stage. 

From the employer’s standpoint, a griev- 
ance is usually first submitted to the 
employee’s foreman; if not settled by the 
foreman the grievance then goes to either 
the division or works manager or, in some 
cases, the personnel manager; if still 
unsettled, it is then submitted to the 
highest officials of the company or to their 
designated representatives. 


In 22 of the 25 agreements, provision is 
made for arbitration of disputes not settled 
through the grievance procedure. In several 
agreements, arbitration provisions are 
restricted to grievances arising out of the 
interpretation or application of the agree- 
ment, or stipulate that the arbitrator’s 
decision will have to be in accordance with 
the terms of the agreement. 


A majority of the agreements contain a 
clause prohibiting strikes and _ lockouts 
during the term of the agreement. Other 
agreements provide that in the event of a 
strike essential services will be maintained. 


—_—_—_————————— 
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Labour Law 


S 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Supreme Court of Canada upholds validity of federal labour relations 
legislation. Manitoba court quashes board order holding a nursery 


business subject to vacation pay law. 


British Columbia court holds 


that an agreement reached during conciliation proceedings is binding 


The Supreme Court of Canada, dealing 
with two questions referred to it by the 
Governor in Council, held that the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act is applicable to a group of stevedores 
in Toronto, and that the basic provisions 
of the Act are not beyond the legislative 
jurisdiction of Parliament. Stevedoring as 
carried on in the case in question was held 
to be an integral part of shipping opera- 
tions. 

The Manitoba Court of Queen’s Bench 
held that it was appropriate to review by 
way of certiorari a decision of the Manitoba 
Labour Board as to the application of the 
Vacations with Pay Act to a Winnipeg 
firm, and held that the firm was engaged 
in market gardening and was therefore not 
subject to the Act. 

In British Columbia the status of a 
memorandum of agreement between the 
Shipping Federation and a longshoreman’s 
local was determined by the Supreme 
Court in a declaratory judgment. 


Supreme Court of Canada... 


«+ finds LR. & Dl. Act is applicable to certain 
stevedores and, in general, is valid legislation 


The Governor General in Council, by 
Order in Council of November 18, 1954, 
referred to the Supreme Court of Canada 
the following questions of law for hearing 
and consideration: 


(1) Does the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, Revised 
Statutes of Canada, 1952, Chapter 152, 
apply in respect of the employees in 
Toronto of the Eastern Canada 
Stevedoring Co., Ltd., employed upon 
or im connection with the operation 
of the work, undertaking or business 


of the company as_ hereinbefore 
described? 
(2) Is the Industrial Relations and 


Disputes Investigation Act, Revised 
Statutes of Canada, 1952, Chapter 152, 
ultra vires of the Parliament of 
Canada either in whole or in part 
and, if so, in what particular or 
particulars and to what extent? 
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The Supreme Court, in a judgment 
delivered June 28, answered yes to the first 
question and no to the second, qualifying 
the answer to the second by limiting it 
to the first 53 sections of the Act, which 
contain the substantive provisions of the 
Act regulating labour relations in the 
industries subject to the jurisdiction of 
Parliament. As no argument was pre- 
sented as to the sections following Section 
53, no judgment was given as to their 
validity. 

Mr. Justice Locke, dissenting in part, 
would have held that the Act applied to 
the stevedores in the employ of the Eastern 
Canada Stevedoring Co., Ltd., but not to 
its office staff. As to the second question, 
he would have held that the Act was valid 


‘except as to employees engaged in shipping 


the activities of which are confined within 
the limits of a province or of which the 
principal part is so confined. Mr. Justice 
Rand would have answered no to the first 
question, holding that on the basis of the 
argument presented the activities of the 
company were not so closely annexed to 
shipping as to come within the federal 
power. Dealing with the second question, 
he held the Act valid. 


The reference to the Supreme Court 
arose out of an attempt by the United 
Mine Workers of America (CCL) to 
obtain bargaining rights on behalf of 
employees of the Eastern Canada Steve- 
doring Co., Ltd., at Toronto who were 
already represented by the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees 
(AFL-TLC). In 1953 the Brotherhood, as 
the bargaining agent for a bargaining unit 
consisting of all employees of the Company 
in the port of Toronto except non-working 


This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and _ the 


provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 


foremen, persons above the rank of fore- 
men, office staff and security guards, was 
granted conciliation services by the federal 
Minister of Labour and_ subsequently 
entered into an agreement with the Com- 
pany. On June 17, 1954, a further collective 
agreement was entered into by the Com- 
pany and the Brotherhood. On June 15, 
1954, the United Mine Workers of America 
applied to the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board for certification as the bargaining 
agent of the same employees, and the Board 
decided it had jurisdiction to hear the 
application for certification. The Brother- 
hood applied to the Supreme Court of 
Ontario for an order to prevent the Board 
from taking proceedings with respect to 
the application. The Attorney General for 
Ontario intervened and _ notified the 
Attorney General for Canada that the 
constitutional validity of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
would be brought in question. The order 
of reference to the Supreme Court of 
Canada was then made in order to settle 
the dispute and obtain the opinion of the 
Court as to the jurisdiction of Parliament 
to enact the statute. The Attorney General 
for Canada, the Brotherhood and the Com- 
pany contended that the Act is within the 
powers of Parliament, while the Attorneys 
General for Ontario, Quebec and Alberta, 
and the United Mine Workers of America 
submitted that it is ultra vires. 


Opinion of the Chief Justice 


The Chief Justice, in his reasons for 
decision, set forth the relevant facts and 
circumstances recited in the order of refer- 
ence. The Eastern Canada Stevedoring Co., 
Ltd., which was incorporated under the 
Companies Act of Canada, furnishes steve- 
doring and terminal services for certain 
shipping companies in several Canadian 
ports, including Toronto. In Toronto it 
owns Shed Number 10 and leases Shed 
Number 4 and during the navigation season 
in 1954—approximately April to November 
—its operations consisted exclusively of 
services rendered in connection with the 
loading and unloading of ships, pursuant 
to contracts with seven shipping companies 
to handle all loading and unloading of their 
ships arriving and departing during that 
season. All these ships were operated on 
regular schedules between ports in Canada 
and ports outside of Canada. 

The Company’s business in Toronto con- 
sists in rendering the following services. 
The Company on notification of the pending 
arrival of ships makes such preparations 
as are necessary for unloading and loading 
such ships, including the taking on of 


necessary employees. It also receives 
delivery of cargo from the tailboards of 
trucks from railway car doors and holds 
it in its sheds for loading. With respect 
to unloading, when the ship has arrived, 
and been secured by its crew alongside the 
Company’s sheds, the Company opens the 
hatches (if this is not done by the crew) 
and removes the cargo from the hold to 
the dock and there delivers it to con- 
signees at the tailboards of trucks or at 
railway car doors or places the cargo in 
the Company’s sheds. The cargo placed in 
the sheds is immediately, or during the 
next few days, delivered by the Company 
as required to the tailboards of trucks or 
to railway car doors. In these operations 
the Company uses the ship’s winches and 
booms for raising and lowering the slings; 
it furnishes pallets necessary for lifting and 
piling the cargo and machines for towing 
and lifting cargo on the dock and in the 
sheds; and in cases of cargo too heavy for 
the ship’s winches and booms it uses land 
cranes obtained by it. With respect to 
loading, the operations are substantially 
similar except that they are reversed, the 
last act of loading being the securing of 
the hatch covers if this is not done by the 
crew of the ship. In unloading the Com- 
pany checks the cargo against the ship’s 
manifest as it is unloaded and for loading 
it checks the cargo as it is received to 
assist in preparation of the ship’s manifest. 


In Toronto the Company has the follow- 
ing employees: officers, office staff, superin- 
tendents, foremen, longshoremen checkers 
and shedmen. The four last-mentioned 
groups are commonly referred to in the 
port of Toronto as “stevedores”. During 
loading and unloading the Company has 
at the dock a management representative, 
superintendents and walking-bosses, and 
stevedores. The duties of these stevedores 
are as follows. The longshoremen work 
in gangs under the foremen. In unloading, 
some remove hatch covers if necessary and 
work in the hold to place the cargo in 
slings; some are winch operators and 
signalmen operating the ship’s hoists; and 
some work on the dock to sort and pile 
cargo in the sheds except where immediate 
delivery is taken by the consignee or 
carrier. In loading the operation is 
reversed, the cargo being taken from the 
sheds and stowed in the hold by long- 
shoremen whose last act is, if necessary, to 
secure the hatch covers and winches and 
booms. The shedmen in general deliver 
cargo from the sheds to the tailboards of 
trucks or to railway car doors or receive 
cargo at those points and place it in the 
sheds and sometimes re-arrange the cargo 
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in the sheds. The checkers check the 
incoming cargo against the ship’s manifest 
and check outgoing cargo for preparation 
of the ship’s manifest. The unloading and 
loading of a ship is performed under the 
direction and authority of the ship’s officers. 
The orders of the ship’s officers are given 
to the supervisory personnel of the Com- 
pany who direct the work of the stevedores. 


In dealing with the first question, the 
Chief Justice emphasized that the question 
was whether the Act applies in respect of 
the employees engaged in the undertaking 
described in the Order in Council, and that 
according to that description the Com- 
pany’s operations for the year 1954 
“consisted exclusively of services rendered 
in connection with the loading and unload- 
ing of ships, pursuant to contracts with 
seven shipping companies to handle all 
loading and unloading of their ships arriving 
and departing during that season. All these 
ships were operated on regular schedules 
between ports in Canada and ports outside 
of Canada.” It was unnecessary to consider 
the possibility of the Company engaging in 
other activities. The fact that the Com- 
pany is an organization independent of the 
steamship companies with which it con- 
tracted did not, in his opinion, affect the 
matter and he said he found it difficult to 
distinguish these employees from those, 
engaged in similar work, employed directly 
by a shipping company whose ships ply 
between Canadian and foreign ports. The 
question whether employees of other inde- 
pendent organizations engaged in furnishing 
services are covered by the Act should be 
left until the occasion arises. He con- 
cluded that the employees of the Company 
in Toronto, as they were engaged in the 
year 1954, are part and parcel of works in 
relation to which the Parliament of Canada 
has exclusive jurisdiction to legislate. 

In dealing with the second question, the 
Chief Justice examined Section 53 of the 
Act, which states that Part I applies in 
respect of employees who are employed 
“upon or in connection with the operation 
of any work, undertaking or business that 
is within the legislative authority of the 
Parliament of Canada,” and which, without 
restricting “the generality of the foregoing,” 
enumerates eight matters subject to that 
authority. He found these matters either 
referable to specific provisions of the British 
North America Act placing them under the 
exclusive legislative authority of Parlia- 
ment or, in the case of air transportation 
and radio, that they had by judicial inter- 
pretation been so placed, with one reserva- 
tion. This reservation was that “in some 
particulars a provincial legislature had 
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jurisdiction over ferries or ships plying 
between points within the limits of the 
province” and, therefore, Parliament does 
not in his opinion have exclusive jurisdic- 
tion in that field, but “questions may arise 
in connection with particular employees” 
because of Parliament’s authority over 
navigation and shipping. 

He did not accept the contention that 
the words “in connection with” are too 
broad, but said that the Act should not 
be construed to apply to employees who are 
employed at remote stages but only to 
those whose work is intimately connected 
with the work, undertaking or business. 


Scope of “in connection with” 


Each of the nine judges gave separate 
reasons for his answer. Several judges dealt 
with the scope of the words “in connection 
with”. Mr. Justice Kellock said the words 
“are not to be construed in a remote sense 
but as limited to persons actually engaged 
in the operation of the work, undertaking 
or business which may be in question. Just 
what are the proper limits in this connec- 
tion of the word ‘employees’ in the section 
must be left for determination in particular 
cases as they arise”. 

Mr. Justice Taschereau said the words 
must not be given too wide an application 
but that it is quite impossible to say in 
the abstract what is and what is not “in 
connection with”. Each case must be dealt 
with separately. 

Mr. Justice Cartwright said the words 
must be understood as meaning “connected 
in such manner with the operation of the 
work, undertaking or business referred to 
that the legislation contained in Part I of 
the Act when applied to the employees so 
described is in substance legislation in rela- 
tion to the operation of such work, under- 
taking or business or necessarily incidental 
...or truly ancillary ...thereto”. 

Mr. Justice Estey said that the words 
should be construed in association with the 
other language of the Act and so construed 
they would not include more “than that 
which would form an integral part or be 
necessarily incidental to the work, under- 
taking or business that was within the legis- 
lative competence of Parliament”. 

Mr. Justice Fauteux quoted from an 


’ English case Lawson v. The Wallasey Local 


Board LR 11 QBD 229 in which the 
expression “anything in connection with this 
contract” was held to mean anything “part 
of or necessarily connected with the con- 
tract”. Under a like construction, consistent 
with the limiting feature in the governing 
phrase (“that is within the legislative 
authority of the Parliament of Canada”) 


the employment therein referred to would 
then be employment upon such work, 
undertaking or business that is within the 
legislative authority of the Parliament of 
Canada or employment as to part of or 
necessarily connected with the operation of 
such work, undertaking or business. 

Mr. Justice Locke, who dissented from 
the majority to the extent of holding that 
office employees of the Eastern Stevedoring 
Co., Ltd., were not covered by the Act, 
did so on the ground that in his view the 
office staff in this situation were not 
employed upon or in connection with the 
work of shipping. “In connection with” 
should be construed as referring “to services 
rendered by employees which by their very 
nature and necessarily incidental to activi- 
ties subject to the legislative control of 
Parliament such as the services of those 
operating the winches who, in this occupa- 
tion, are included in the designation of 
stevedores.” 

Mr. Justice Rand found neither the office 
staff nor the stevedores engaged upon or in 
connection with shipping. He held the 
stevedoring operation not to be “truly 
ancillary” or “necessarily incidental” to 
shipping, to the extent necessary to remove 
provincial control over them as local opera- 
tions. To do so would mean “an extension 
of dominion jurisdiction to the internal 
relations of an independent organization 
specializing in a limited function employed 
not as a permanently annexed or incor- 
porated segment of dominion undertakings 
but as a local agency furnishing terminal 
services generally for which the steamship 
companies contract currently”. The fact 
that the company’s activity during 1954 was 
confined to certain steamship was not “a 
controlling circumstance”. He mentioned 
examples of local services that might be 
provided to local as well as federal under- 
takings and made the point that a division 
of legislative authority would be hopelessly 
confused. 

Must a general protective agency, because 
it serves banks, be treated in any degree in 
respect of labour relations as performing a 
service ancillary to banking? Would a 
general delivery service engaging with an 
express company to make local deliveries be 


drawn fractionally within the dominion 
orbit? 


Meaning of “navigation and shipping” 

Reasons for holding that the work of 
stevedoring falls within “navigation and 
shipping” were set out in the judgment of 
Mr. Justice Kellock as follows: 

In my opinion, this head of jurisdiction 
extends to all matters connected with a ship 
as an instrument of navigation and trans- 
port of cargo and passengers. The juris- 
diction must extend to stowage and, in my 


opinion, to loading and discharge also, which 
operations have been traditionally the 
responsibility of the ship and carried out 
under the direction of the master. 


In Mr. Justice Taschereau’s opinion, 
“regulation of employment of stevedores is 
an essential part of navigation and ship- 
ping and is essentially connected with the 
carrying on of the transportation by ship”. 
In much the same terms Mr. Justice Abbott 
said that “it seems clear that the loading 
and unloading of ships (often referred to as 
stevedoring when done by men who are 
not members of the ship’s crew) is an 
essential part of the transportation of foods 
by water”. 

In Mr. Justice Fauteux’s view, stevedor- 
ing is an operation “part of or necessarily 
connected with” the operation of shipping. 

In the opinion of Mr. Justice Cart- 
wright, the actual operation of ships and 
the performance of such acts as are essen- 
tial parts of transportation by ship fall 
within the words “navigation and shipping”. 
Going on to speak of the specific case of 
the employees of the Eastern Stevedoring 
Company as they were employed in 1954 
he said: 

It is my opinion that Part I of the Act 
when applied to employees who are employed 
in the operation of the undertaking of the 
Company is legislation in relation to shipping 
and not merely legislation incidental or 
ancillary thereto. The actual loading and 
unloading of ships is, in my view, an integral 
part of shipping. 


The same view was taken by Mr. Justice 
Estey: 

That the work of stevedores is an integral 
part (of operation of lines of steam ships) 
would seem to follow from the fact that 
these lines of steam ships are engaged in 
the transportation of freight and the loading 
and unloading therefor, which would appear 
to be as necessary to the successful operation 
thereof as the enbussing and debussing of 
passengers in the Winner case, supra. The 
loading would, therefore, be an integral part 
of the operation of these lines of steamships 
and, therefore, subject to the legislative 
jurisdiction of Parliament. 


Interprovincial Shipping 


The question of the authority of Parlia- 
ment to legislate concerning employees 
engaged upon or in connection with “trans- 
portation by ship anywhere in Canada” 
arose in consideration of the second ques- 
tion as to the validity of the Act. As 
noted above, the Chief Justice thought 
there was some limitation on the exclusive 
authority of Parliament with respect to 
intraprovincial shipping. 

Mr. Justice Taschereau also considered 
that provincial jurisdiction over inland 
shipping “which is not always a federal 
concern” was not entirely excluded. 
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Mr. Justice Kellock held that there was 
jurisdiction left with the provincial legis- 
latures with regard to purely local ferries, 
pointing out that at the time of Con- 
federation the current understanding of a 
ferry was “the continuation of a public 
highway across a river or other water for 
the purpose of public traffic from the 
termination of the highway on the one side 
to its recommencement on the other side”. 
He thought, therefore, that the jurisdiction 
of Parliament with regard to navigation and 
shipping was encroached upon only in respect 
of such matters as the granting of fran- 
chises, schedules, rates and control of traffic 
using a local ferry. Such matters as wages, 
hours of labour, and agreements relating to 
conditions of labour upon ships, whether 
operated in local or interprovincial or 
international waters, are in his opinion 
within the exclusive jurisdiction of Parlia~ 
ment. 


Mr. Justice Cartwright took the view 
that the actual operation of ships and the 
performance of such acts as are essential 
parts of “transportation by ship” fall 
within the words “navigation and shipping” 
and so within the jurisdiction of Parlia- 
ment even in the case of a purely intra- 
provincial line of ships. 

Mr. Justice Estey held that whatever 
may be included under “navigation and 
shipping,” the precise meaning of which is 
not easy to determine, applies equally 
whether the work, undertaking or business 
be otherwise subject to the legislative juris- 
diction of either Parliament or a provincial 
legislature. He found it appropriate that 
Parliament should adopt comprehensive 
language to make it clear that its provi- 
sions apply to labour and labour relations 
in respect of navigation and _ shipping, 
whether the work, undertaking or business 
be inland or maritime, and to the operation 
of ships and transportation by ship any- 
where in Canada. 

Mr. Justice Abbott held that the com- 
bined effect of the references to shipping 
is to exclude from federal jurisdiction, except 
in such aspects as may relate to the navi- 
gation of the vessel, shipping which is 
purely local in character such as a ferry or a 
line of ships operating wholly within the 
limits of one province. 

Mr. Justice Fauteux agreed with the view 
that there is no power in Parliament to 
deal with such local activities as exclusively 
intraprovincial shipping. 

As indicated in his answer to Question 2, 
Mr. Justice Locke held that, with respect 
to undertakings of persons engaged in 
shipping activities confined within the limits 
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of a province or the main or principal part 
of whose undertakings are so confined, 
exclusive power to make laws in relation to 
the industrial relations between employers 
and those employed is in the province. 


Mr. Justice Rand held that it would be 
an unwarranted encroachment on provincial 
powers to extend the scope of shipping to 
crews of vessels engaged in strictly local 
undertakings or services, including fishing 
fleets and craft engaged primarily in intra- 
provincial carriage. 


Property and Civil Rights 


Several judges dealt specifically with the 
contention of those who opposed the 
validity of the Act that the subject matter 
of the legislation is within the ambit of 
“property and civil rights in the province,” 
and “matters of a merely local or private 
nature in the province,” listed under exclu- 
sive powers of provincial legislatures in 
Section 92. Mr. Justice Kellock said that 
if the legislation is authorized by any of 
the classes of subjects enumerated under 
the powers of Parliament in Section 91, 
Section 92 becomes inapplicable, notwith- 
standing that the subject matter of legis- 
lation inevitably affects matters otherwise 
within that section. Making the same 
point, Mr. Justice Cartwright quoted the 
words of Lork Atkin in Proprietary Articles 
Trade Association vy. Attorney-General for 
Canada (1931) AC 310: 

If then the legislation in question is 
authorized under one or other of the heads 
specifically enumerated in s. 91, it is not to 
the purpose to say that it affects property 
and civil rights in the provinces. Most of 
the specific subjects in s. 91 do affect prop- 
erty and civil rights but so far as the legis- 
lation of Parliament in pith and substance 
is operating within the enumerated powers 
there is constitutional authority to interfere 
with property and civil rights. 


Mr. Justice Fauteux, also citing the 
Proprietary Articles case, went on to dis- 
tinguish from the present case Toronto 
Electric Commissioners v. Snider (1925) 
AC 396 in which the earlier federal legis- 
lation dealing with investigation of disputes 
was declared ultra vires: 


In Toronto Electric Commissioners v. 
Snider (supra), the statute considered, which 
was the predecessor to the Act, did, in a 
like matter and in a manner substantially 
similar, interfere with property and_ civil 
rights of employers and employees. There 
was, however, as to the application of the 
legislation, no limitation of a character such 
as the one found in the present Act. Ublti- 
mately, the question considered was whether 
this interference constituted the purpose of 
the legislation or was it merely incidental 
to other purposes within the legislative com- 
petence of Parliament. It being found that 


neither the evidence adduced in the record 
nor the statute itself manifested any purpose 
other than the one indicated by the legal 
effect of its provisions, i.e., interference with 
property and civil rights, the legislation was 
declared ultra vires. Under the present leg- 
islation, however, the limitation, resting 
moreover in its essence formally on con- 
stitutional grounds, evidences a purpose other 
than the one indicated by the legal effect of 
its provisions, i.e., the promotion of peaceful 
labour operations in works, undertakings and 
businesses strictly within the legislative com- 
petence of Parliament. And while a like 
conclusion may not be reached in all of the 
cases where a similar pattern of legislative 
action is adopted, in the present matter I 
think that “the legislation of Parliament in 
pith and substance is operating within the 
enumerated powers” of Parliament. 


Question of Exclusive Jurisdiction 


The opinion of each member of the 
Court clearly was that Parliament has 
authority to legislate concerning labour and 
labour relations in a limited field. That 
field was described by Mr. Justice Estey as 
those situations in which labour and labour 
relations are (a) an integral part of or 
necessarily incidental to the headings 
enumerated under s. 91; (b) in respect 
to Dominion Government employees; (c) 
in respect to works and undertakings under 
ss. 91(29) and 92(10); (d) in respect of 
works, undertakings or businesses in Canada 
but outside of any province. 


The question whether, in the absence of 
legislation by Parliament, provincial legis- 
lation would be operative in respect to 
any of these undertakings which are of a 
local nature was commented on by some 
judges. It was pointed out by Mr. Justice 
Kellock that it was not necessary to con- 
sider the question, since in the present 
instance the field is occupied, but he cited 
authorities for the proposition that the 
power of Parliament to legislate with 
respect to the management of such under- 
takings was exclusive, and that there would 
be no room for provincial legislation on the 
same subject matter with relation to such 
an undertaking, whether the field had or 
had not been occupied. He found in the 
Act under question 

a legislative pronouncement that each and 
every of the works, undertakings and busi- 
nesses described in the lettered paragraphs 
are works, undertakings and _ businesses 
within the exclusive legislative jurisdiction 
of Parliament and their enumeration is not 
to restrict the generality of the works, 
undertakings or businesses within that legis- 
lative authority. 


Mr. Justice Locke noted that although 
the opinion of Mr. Justice Duff in the 
Hours of Work Reference (1925) SCR 505, 
was to the effect that with respect to such 
undertakings provincial authority is unim- 
paired and unrestricted if there is no 


federal legislation, this was to be con- 
trasted with what was said by Lord Watson 
in Union Colliery v. Bryden (1899) AC 
588, that the abstinence of the Dominion 
Parliament from legislating to the full limit 
of its powers could not have the effect of 
transferring to any provincial legislature the 
legislative power assigned to the Dominion 
by Section 91. 

Mr. Justice Taschereau referred to the 
judgment of the Supreme Court in 
Minimum Wage Act of Saskatchewan (1948) 
SCR 248 in which it was held “that the 
wages of an employee of a Postal Service 
of Canada were within the exclusive legis- 
lative field of the Parliament of Canada, 
and that any encroachment by provincial 
legislation on that subject must be looked 
upon as being ultra vires whether or not 
Parliament has or has not dealt with the 
subject by legislation”. Reference re 
Validity of Industrial Relations and Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, Supreme Court of 
Canada, June 28, 1955. 


Manitoba Court of Queen’s Bench... 


+++ quashes Labour Board ruling that nursery firm 
in Winnipeg was subject to Vacations with Pay Act 


In a case relating to the Vacations with 
Pay Act in Manitoba, it was held by Mr. 
Justice Duval in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench that a Winnipeg nursery business 
came within the meaning of market 
gardening and was excluded from the Act. 


F. C. Pound Limited employed a man 
who claimed that according to the Vaca- 
tions with Pay Act he was entitled to a 
vacation with pay. The Manitoba Labour 
Board, upon application of the employee, 
ruled that the business was subject to the 
terms of the Act and ordered the company 
to pay the employee two weeks’ vacation 
wages. The Vacations with Pay Act 
applies to all employers and employees in 
every industry, business, trade and occupa- 
tion excepting agriculture, ranching and 
market gardening. 


The company applied for an order of 
certiorart to have the order of the Board 
reviewed and quashed on the ground that 
it is engaged in market gardening and is 
excepted from the Vacations with Pay Act 
and consequently the Board had no juris- 
diction to make the order. 


The facts as to the nature of the business 
were obtained by the court from an affidavit 
signed by the president of the company and 
filed the day before the hearing; the counsel 
for the Board was granted permission to 
cross-examine him on the affidavit as to the 
nature of the firm’s business. On _ this 
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evidence, Mr. Justice Duval found that the 
applicant obtained letters patent under the 
Companies Act of Manitoba in 1946 for 
the purpose of carrying on the business of 
gardening and since that date has engaged 
in growing flowers, vegetables, flowering 
shrubs and ornamental trees. Prior to the 
incorporation of his firm, the president had 
been in the gardening and landscaping 
business for 40 years, and after the incor- 
poration of the company continued to 
operate the business as before. 

The company owned two properties, both 
located in the city of Winnipeg. The main 
one consisted of about one acre of land 
situated on Mulvey Avenue, which was in 
the city’s suburbs when first acquired, and 
the second property, near the centre of the 
city, was operated mainly as a market out- 
let for sale of the company’s product. 


The company grows vegetables and 
flowers in flats for transplanting and also 
raises some vegetables such as cauliflowers, 
celery, lettuce and tomatoes to maturity 
but it is estimated that 90 per cent of them 
are sold for transplanting before maturity. 

In addition the company imports many 
bulbs, raises them in its greenhouses and 
resells the plants. It also imports special 
flowering shrubs and trees which it grows 
and resells. During May and June in each 
year the company undertakes landscaping 
and, in connection with this business, sells 
its products. It is estimated also that 75 
per cent of everything sold by the company 
is grown on its land or in its greenhouses 
and also one-third of its business is whole- 
sale and two-thirds retail. 

Mr. Justice Duval, in rendering judg- 
ment, held the operation came within the 
meaning of “market garden” and therefore 
was excluded from the Vacations with Pay 
Act. 


In support of his decision he reviewed 
the dictionary meanings of the expression 
“farm”, “market garden”, “nursery” and a 
number of statutory definitions, as well as 
leading authorities. 


_ He based his decision mainly on a 
judgment rendered by the Ontario Court of 
Appeal (1954) 1 DLR 82 dealing with the 
application of the Assessment Act to a 
nursery in Brampton, to the effect that 
occupation and use of land as a farm, 
market garden, or nursery is a question of 
fact and it is wholly immaterial how the 
person assessed in respect thereto describes 
or advertises his activities or to what trade 
association he belongs. He cannot avoid 
being automatically a florist if he raises and 
sells flowers and flowering plants, but it is 
illogical to say that he thereby ceases to 
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be a farmer, market gardener or nursery- 
man. Though it may be said that the chief 
or preponderating business of such a person 
is that of a florist, this does not mean 
necessarily that he does not occupy or use 
the land as a farm, market garden or 
nursery. 


The expression market gardens or nursery 
grounds was also interpreted in Purser v. 
Worthing Local Board of Health (1887) 
18 QBD 818, and in this case market garden 
and nursery ground were treated as 
synonymous terms and no reference was 
made to the method of sale. It is also well 
established that a market garden includes 
not only the growth of vegetables and fruits 
but also the growth of bulbs and flowers. 


Summing up, Mr. Justice Duval said: 


In my opinion the expression “market 
gardening” as used in sec. 3 of the Act in 
question does in effect clearly include the 
business carried on by the applicant herein. 
This expression is generally used to describe 
such business and I ean find no case or 
dictionary definition that would indicate 
anything to the contrary. 


As to the Jurisdiction of the Manitoba 
Labour Board to determine if the Vacations 
with Pay Act did or did not apply, counsel 
for the Board presented the argument that 
in this case the Board had jurisdiction to 
determine the issue and that the finding of 
the Board is final and conclusive and not 
subject to review on certiorari. 


Mr. Justice Duval pointed out that the 
jurisdiction of the Board to determine this 
question must be found in the provisions of 
Section 13 of the Vacations with Pay Act, 
which reads as follows: 

13. (1) Where doubt arises respecting any 
matter to which this Act applies and in 
particular, and without restricting the gener- 
ality of the foregoing, with respect to... 

(c) the application of this Act or of any 
provision thereof to any person... 
the matter may be referred by an employee 
or his employer to the board, and the board 
may make an order deciding the matter and 
where necessary directing the employer to 
pay vacation wages to an employee, or to 
grant him a vacation as herein provided, 
or both. 

(2) An order of the board made under 
subsection (1) shall be final and conclusive 
and binding upon all persons affected there- 
by, and every person to whom the order 
applies shall obey it in accordance with its 
tenor. 


The governing words in the section were, 
in his opinion, the italicized words above. 
He interpreted them to mean that if the 
Act applies, the board shall have the powers 
set out in Section 13. The application of 
the Act must be determined by the section 
dealing with application. If it were in- 
tended that the Board should have the 


power to limit or enlarge its jurisdiction, 
these powers would be clearly and precisely 
stated in the Act. 


A similar provision was Saanidarid by 
the Manitoba Court of Appeal in Work- 
men’s Compensation Act and CPR (L.G., 
1950, p. 895). In that case the questions 
to determine were the following: whether 
the man was a “workman” within the 
meaning of the Act; and (2) whether the 
finding of the board that he was a workman 
was final and conclusive or whether the 
finding was subject to quashing by the 
court. Mr. Justice McPherson, Chief 
Justice of the Court of Appeal, in deliver- 
ing the judgment of the full court found 
that the man was not a workman, and in 
considering the question whether the order 
of the board was final and conclusive, found 
that the board did not have jurisdiction 
and quashed the order. 

Mr. Justice Duval quoted also from Lord 
Sumner’s judgment in Rex v. Nat Bell 
Liquors Ltd. (1922) 2 AC 128, on a similar 
point: “While its decision (the board’s) is 
final, if jurisdiction is established, the deci- 
sion that its jurisdiction is established is 
open to examination on certiorari by a 
superior court.” 


He therefore found that the court had 
power to review the decision of the Mani- 
toba Labour Board in this case, and that 
the finding that the applicant was not 
engaged in market gardening must be 
quashed, and the Board prohibited from 
making any order against this firm under 
the Vacations with Pay Act. Re F.C. 
Pound Limited and Manitoba Labour 
Board (1955) 15 WWR 254. 


Supreme Court of British Columbia... 


.-holds that memorandum of agreement is binding 
even if a formal agreement has not been signed 


The president and secretary of Local 502 
of the International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, suing on behalf of 
themselves and other officers and members 
of the union, obtained from the Supreme 
Court of British Columbia a declaration 
that an agreement was in effect between 
the Union and the Shipping Federation by 
reason of the memorandum of agreement 
entered into following conciliation proceed- 
ings, and that a provision relating to work 
on Saturday afternoons was included in it. 

The Union and the Federation were 
parties to an agreement due to expire in 
the fall of 1953. On July 13, 1953, the 
Union notified the Federation that it 
wished to discuss certain proposed amend- 
ments to the collective agreement, includ- 


ing wage rates. The parties were unsuc- 
cessful in negotiating an agreement, and a 
conciliation officer, and subsequently a con- 
ciliation board, were appointed under the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act. The conciliation board 
reported to the Minister of Labour in 
February 1954 (L.G., 1954, p. 549), setting 
out the difference between the parties at 
the conclusion of the board sittings and its 
recommendation in respect to each matter. 
After consideration of the board’s recom- 
mendations, a memorandum of agreement 
was entered into between the Federation 
and the Union, which read in part as 
follows: 

The Shipping Federation on the one 
hand and International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union Locals 501, 502, 503 
and 508 on the other hand hereby agree to 
accept, effective Monday, March 1, 1954, the 


recommendations of the Board of Concilia- 
tion, as follows: 


1. That the deepsea longshore base rate of 
pay be increased by six cents per hour. 

2. That overtime rates be paid for all work 
on Saturday mornings. 


It is hereby Savthée nérhed between the 
Shipping Federation and _ International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union 
Locals 501, 502, 503 and 508 that collective 
agreements be entered into between the 
parties to be effective for a period of one 
year and including March 1, 1954, through 
to and including February 28, 1955, incor- 
porating the provisions of the existing a ee- 
alan with the amendments set forth 
above... 


Subsequently the Federation prepared an 
agreement purporting to be based on the 
memorandum of agreement. A clause from 
the previous agreement reading as follows 
was omitted: 

10. (e) When men start, resume or con- 
tinue work after 1:00 p.m. Saturday they 


shall receive not less than three hours’ pay 
for any work done. 


The Union claimed that this clause should 
be a part of the collective agreement and 
applied to the court for a declaration to 
that effect. 

Mr. Justice McInnes, in giving his 
reasons for decision, said that the point for 
decision was whether the parties in signing 
the memorandum of agreement had come 
to a firm agreement, or whether it was a 
condition precedent to there being a final 
agreement between them that a formal 
collective agreement should be drawn up. 

He found that the authorities on this 
point were to the effect that it is a ques- 
tion of construction whether the execution 
of the further contract is a condition of the 
bargain or whether it is a mere expression 
of the desire of the parties as to the manner 
in which the transaction already agreed to 
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will in fact go through. In the latter case 
there is a binding contract. On examining 
the memorandum of agreement in question, 
he found nowhere in it any expression that 
the agreement reached between the parties 
was subject to the preparation and execu- 
tion of a formal collective agreement. He 
concluded that “this memorandum is clear 
upon its face and when read with Ex. 1 
(the previous collective agreement), would 
without doubt constitute an effective agree- 
ment even if no formal contract were ever 
entered into”. 

It was contended by the Federation that 
in any case it was not necessary to insert 
the Clause 10(e) in the new collective 
agreement because of other provisions. Mr. 
Justice McInnes did not accept this con- 
tention. Without Clause 10(e), if a man 
had commenced working Saturday morning 
and was called back in the afternoon he 
would not be entitled to the minimum 
three hours’ pay for the work done in the 
afternoon inasmuch as the time worked in 
the morning would be counted as part of 
the three hours. 

His Lordship also referred in support of 
his decision to Section 38 of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
which reads: 


Where a Conciliation Board has been 
appointed and at any time before or after 
it has made its report, the parties so agree 
in writing, the recommendation of the Con- 
ciliation Board is binding on the parties and 
they shall give effect thereto. 


There was a clear undertaking in the 
memorandum of agreement to give effect to 
zertain of the board’s recommendations 
and the Federation was therefore precluded 
by Section 38 from disputing that a collec- 
tive agreement had been arrived at. 

He held accordingly that the Union was 
entitled to the declaration asked for, and 
that there was and had been since March 1, 
1954, a collective agreement in force 
between the Union and the Federation con- 
sisting of the terms of the previous 
collective agreement as modified by the 
memorandum of agreement, and that 10(e) 
of the previous collective agreement was a 
part of it and had been in full force and 
effect from March 1, 1954. His Lordship 
noted that the recommendation contained 
in the memorandum of agreement had in 
fact been accepted and acted upon since 
March 1, 1954. Jackson and Cope v. 
Shipping Federation of British Columbia 
15 WWR 311. 


Labour Legislation in Ontario, 1955 


Attorney General authorized to appoint arbitrator to settle disputes 
between firefighters and municipal councils arising out of collective 
agreement. Trench safety Act amended. Services to disabled augmented 


The Ontario Legislature, in session from 
February 8 to March 31, amended the 
legislation enacted in 1954 for the protec- 
tion of workmen engaged in trench exca- 
vation, and made further provision under 
the Fire Departments Act for dealing with 
disputes concerning the carrying out of 
awards or agreements between firefighters 
and a municipal council. An Act was also 
passed setting out the practice to~ be 
followed in respect to remuneration of 
judges who serve as chairmen of concilia- 
tion boards or as arbitrators under statutory 
authority. 

New social legislation, a Rehabilitation 
Services Act to come into force on procla- 
mation, seeks to further the services now 
provided in the province for assisting 
handicapped persons to fit themselves for 
remunerative employment. Amendments 
were also made to the Workmen’s Com- 
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pensation Act, the Mothers’ Allowances 
Act, the Old Age Assistance Act and the 
Blind Persons’ Allowances Act. 


Protection of Workers in Trenches 


Several amendments were made to the 
Trench Excavators Protection Act after a 
year of operation in order to relax the 
requirements of the Act in certain special 
situations and to provide some additional 
safeguards for workmen in trenches. 

The Act does not apply to trenches four 
feet deep or less, trenches where the work 
is done by the owner himself alone and 
those into which no person is required to 
enter. In addition, the Act will now not 
apply to “a part of a trench excavated for 
a pipe line or conduit if sections of the line 
or conduit are permanently assembled 
before being mechanically placed in the 
trench, and if the trench is mechanically 
back-filled”. 


Normally, before work is begun on a 
trench, the owner or contractor is required 
to notify the inspector of the name and 
address of the owner of the land and the 
contractor; the location of the proposed 
trench; the depth and width of the trench; 
the proposed date of commencing work; 
the name and address of the person who 
will be in charge of the work and now, in 
addition, the particulars as to the type and 
condition of the soil and the location of 
pipes, conduits or prior excavations in or 
adjacent to the proposed trench. The 
amendment provides, however, that exca- 
vation may take place for repairs to be 
made or to prevent injury to persons or 
damage to property without the necessity 
of first notifying an inspector provided that 
notice is given as soon as practicable. 

The Act requires that, with certain 
exceptions, the sides of trenches more than 
four feet deep must be securely shored and 
timbered with good quality material to at 
least one foot above the top of the trench. 
Additional exemptions from this provision 
are now provided. Above-ground shoring 
may now be dispensed with on the permis- 
sion of an inspector and shoring will no 
longer be required for trenches dug in hard 
soil so long as they do not exceed six feet 
in depth. A new section provides that 
where the shoring and timbering is to be 
removed on completion of the other work 
in a trench, the removal must be done by 
or under the personal supervision of a 
person experienced in removing shoring 
and timbering. 

Only experienced persons were allowed to 
handle, transport, prepare or use dynamite 
or other high explosives but an amend- 
ment permits an inexperienced person to do 
so provided he works under the personal 
supervision of an experienced person. 

The sections requiring trenches to be 
barricaded and marked by lighted lanterns 
or flares at night now apply only to 
trenches adjacent to a public or private 
way. 

A number of additional safety precau- 
tions were added to the Act. The Act 
requires the person in charge to ensure 
that no harmful gases or fumes are present 
in the trench in such a degree as to 
endanger health; if fumes are present 
mechanical ventilation must be provided. 
The amendment provides that where 
mechanical ventilation is not sufficient to 
supply uncontaminated air for a person in 
a trench, protective respiratory equipment 
furnishing air from an uncontaminated 
source must be supplied. 

The section prohibiting the placing of 
material near the trench was re-worded. It 


now states that no tool, machinery, timber 
or other object may be placed or kept 
adjacent to a trench in a manner that may 
endanger the safety of a person in the 
trench. No excavated material must be 
placed within two feet of the edge of a 
trench. 

No person may work alone in a trench 
exceeding 20 feet in depth at any time 
unless another is on duty outside the trench. 
This prohibition formerly applied only 
during periods of temporary shut-down. 


Arbitration for Firefighters 


An amendment was made to the section 
of the Fire Departments Act which governs 
collective bargaining and arbitration of 
disputes between a municipal council and 
a bargaining committee of the full-time 
firefighters. 

The amendment provides for the appoint- 
ment of a single arbitrator to settle disputes 
arising out of a collective agreement or 
arbitration award. Where a difference 
arises between the parties relating to the 
interpretation, application or administration 
of a collective agreement, a decision or 
award of a board of arbitration, or where 
an allegation is made that the agreement 
or award has been violated, either party 
may, after exhausting any grievance pro- 
cedure established in the agreement, notify 
the other party in writing of its desire to 
submit the difference to arbitration. If the 
parties do not agree on a single arbitrator 
within ten days, the Attorney General, on 
the request of either party, may appoint 
one. The arbitrator will hear and decide 
upon the points of difference between the 
parties or the alleged violation and will 
issue a decision which is final and binding 
on the parties. 


Extra-judicial Services of Judges 


The Extra-judicial Services Remuneration 
Act provides that a judge may act as 
conciliator, arbitrator, referee or on a 
Commission of Inquiry under any Ontario 
statute or an agreement made under it. 

The Act further provides that a judge 
is not to receive remuneration according 
to the terms of the statutory provision 
under which he is acting as a conciliator, 
arbitrator or referee, but that transporta- 
tion and living allowances may be author- 
ized by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
by general or special order. 

The Act is effective from January 1, 1955. 


Workmen's Compensation 


Two minor changes were made in the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. The scale 
of benefits established in 1953 was made 
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applicable to dependants of a workman 
whose death occurs after April 2, 1953. As 
enacted in 1953, the new scales were 
applicable only when the accident causing 
the workman’s death occurred after April 2, 
1953. The monthly allowance to a widow 
is $75; to a child under 16, $25; and to 
an orphan child, $35. 

The Act provides for the examination of 
the employer’s books by a representative 
of the Board to ascertain whether or not 
the employer has furnished an accurate 
statement of his payroll or to determine 
whether an industry or person is under the 
Act. This section was amended to authorize 
the Board to apply ex parte to a judge of 
the county or district court for an order 
authorizing an officer of the Board and 
police officer assisting him to enter and 
search any building for the employer’s books 
and seize the books for examination. 

The Ontario Hurricane Relief Fund Act 
authorizes the Fund to enter into an 
agreement with the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board to administer assistance to 
dependants of deceased victims of the 
hurricane of October 15 and 16, 1954. 

The assistance will be paid from sums 
turned over by the Fund to the Board in 
amounts and under conditions provided for 
in the agreement and in the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. 

If a disagreement arises between a 
dependant and the Board regarding the 
amount of the allowance or the continua- 
tion of the payments the matter is to be 
referred to the Attorney General, whose 
decision is final. 


Rehabilitation of the Disabled 


The Rehabilitation Services Act, to come 
into force on proclamation, is a new Act 
for the provision of services to enable 
handicapped persons to engage in remuner- 
ative employment. It is similar in purpose 
to the Rehabilitation Act passed in Sas- 
katchewan in 1953. 

The Minister of Public Welfare, with the 
approval of the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council, is authorized to enter into an 
agreement with the Government of Canada 
or with an approved organization for the 
purpose of providing rehabilitation services 
to handicapped persons. In moving second 
reading of the Bill, the Minister of Public 
Welfare explained that its primary purpose 
was to assist in carrying out and improving 
upon the existing services performed by 
independent organizations which are engaged 
in rehabilitation work. 

Any handicapped person suffering a 
physical or mental impairment which sub- 
stantially prevents him from engaging in 
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remunerative employment may apply for 
services under the Act. He must have 
lived in Ontario for one year immediately 
preceding the date of application and not 
be receiving a pension or allowance from 
the federal government for war services 
unless he is a dependant receiving a pension 
under the Pension Act (Canada). A 
person in receipt of workmen’s compensa- 
tion is not covered unless he is handi- 
capped for reasons not attributable to the 
accident or disease for which he receives 
compensation or unless he is a dependant 
of a person in receipt of compensation. 


A handicapped person may apply for 
rehabilitation services to a “local authority”, 
which includes a public welfare admin- 
istrator or commissioner, the clerk of a 
municipality, and a field worker of the 
Department of Public Welfare, or to a 
representative of an approved organization. 
The Director of the Disabled Persons’ 
Allowances Branch and _ Rehabilitation 
Services of the Department of Public 
Welfare will receive the application and 
determine the eligibility of each applicant. 
If the applicant is eligible, the Director is 
to review the recommendations of the local 
authority or the representative of the 
approved organization and authorize the 
provision of rehabilitation. Where reha- 
bilitation services are provided, the Act 
authorizes allowances to be paid to the 
handicapped person out of the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund in accordance with the 
regulations. 


The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may 
make regulations for the proper adminis- 
tration of the Act. They may prescribe 
the kinds of rehabilitation services to be 
provided, the amounts that may be paid to 
or on behalf of persons receiving services, 
and various other matters in connection 
with the administration of the Act. 


An advisory board may be established by 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council to 
assist the Director, and an _ advisory 
committee of three or more persons to 
advise the Minister, respecting the develop- 
ment and _ provision of _ rehabilitation 
services. The Minister explained in the 
Legislature that it is proposed to set up a 
departmental committee representative of 
the Departments of Labour, Education, 
Health and Welfare, the four departments 
concerned with the well-being of handi- 
capped persons. 


Allowances for the Disabled 


A new Disabled Persons’ Allowances Act 
was passed replacing the Act passed in 1952. 
The 1952 Act provided for assistance of up 


to $40 a month from the provincial Govy- 
ernment to permanently and totally dis- 
abled residents of Ontario between 18 and 
65 years. The Act was subsequently 
amended to enable the province to partici- 
pate in the proposed joint federal-provincial 
program of financial assistance to the 
disabled and to enter into an agreement 
with the federal Government for that 
purpose. Since an agreement has now been 
made with the federal Government, the 
new Act sets out the administrative details 
of the joint program. 


Mothers’ Allowances 


Amendments were made to the Mothers’ 
Allowances Act which will permit allow- 
ances to be paid in certain special circum- 
stances in which allowances were not 
previously authorized. 

A mother whose husband has deserted 
her or the child and has not been heard 
of for at least one year is eligible for an 
allowance. The amendments provide that 
when the deserting husband is found the 
Director of Mothers’ Allowances may, in 
his discretion, continue payment of the 
allowance for a period of not more than 
three months. Previously the allowance 
ceased when the deserting husband was 
located. 

An allowance is also payable to a mother 
whose husband is permanently unemployed 
by reason of mental or physical disability. 
By the amendment, in a case where, in the 
opinion of the Director, the husband may 
benefit from rehabilitation services under 
the Rehabilitation Services Act, the 
Director may recommend the husband for 
such services and continue payment of an 


allowance to the mother for a period of 
not more than 12 months after the month 
following the one in which the husband 
begins to receive such services. 

The Act stipulated that the mother must 
have been an Ontario resident for at least 
one year before applying for an allowance 
and must continue to reside in Ontario 
with her children in order to receive the 
allowance. The amendment now authorizes 
the Director to grant permission in writing 
to the mother to be absent from the proy- 
ince for compassionate or other  satis- 
factory reasons up to a period of 92 days 
in the 12-month period preceding the 
return of the mother to Ontario. 


Old Age Assistance and 
Blind Persons’ Allowances 


Amendments were made to the Blind 
Persons’ Allowances Act and the Old Age 
Assistance Act to authorize the Minister 
of Public Welfare to make supplemental 
agreements with the federal Government in 
order to amend the main agreement made 
under the Act. This amendment will 
enable the province to conform with the 
changes made in the federal Blind Persons 
Act at the 1955 session of Parliament, which 


‘lower the age limit for eligibility for an 


allowance from 21 to 18 years and increase 
the income ceilings. 


Bill Not Passed 


A private member’s Bill to amend the 
Labour Relations Act sought to require 
employers to institute the voluntary revoc- 
able check-off of union dues. The motion 
for second reading was defeated. 


Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Newfoundland issues new social assistance regulations. Saskatchewan 
increases mothers’ allowances. Three provinces adopt federal Disabled 
Persons Regulations and two others revise their existing regulations 


Regulations providing for financial and 
other assistance to needy persons in New- 
foundland have been issued under the 


Social Assistance Act which came into force 


April 1. 

Mothers’ allowances in Saskatchewan 
have been increased by $5 a month. 

The Department of Labour in Quebec 
may now refuse the payment of fees and 
expenses in conciliation board meetings held 
after the expiration of the prescribed 
period. : 


Alberta has entered into an agreement 
with the federal Government to share the 
costs of medical examinations of disabled 
persons and has also published the forms 
to be used in making applications under 
its Disabled Persons’ Pensions Act. The 
provinces of Alberta, New Brunswick and 
Newfoundland have adopted the federal 
Disabled Persons Regulations (L.G., Feb., 
p. 184). New Brunswick and Newfound- 
land also issued new regulations for the 
administration of their disabled persons’ 
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allowances Acts; Saskatchewan and Ontario 
revised their existing regulations. 

The revised federal Old Age Assistance 
Regulations and Blind Persons Regula- 
tions (L.G., March, p. 329), have been 
adopted as regulations under the provincial 
Aets of Alberta, British Columbia and 
Saskatchewan. All three provinces had 
adopted the earlier federal regulations. The 
regulations under the provincial Old Age 
Assistance Act and the provincial Blind 
Persons’ Allowances Act in Saskatchewan 
were also revised. 


Alberta Blind Persons Act 


The province of Alberta has amended its 
Blind Persons Regulations (L.G., 1952, 
p. 946) to adopt the revised federal regu- 
lations. The amendment was approved by 
O.C. 528-55, gazetted May 14 and became 
effective January 1, 1955. 


Alberta Disabled Persons’ Pensions Act 


The federal Disabled Persons Regula- 
tions were adopted as regulations under 
the Alberta Disabled Persons’ Pensions Act 
by O.C. 484-55, gazetted May 14 and effec- 
tive from January 1, 1955. The forms to 
be used in making applications were also 
gazetted May 14. 

The government of Alberta has now 
entered into a second agreement with the 
Government of Canada regarding disabled 
persons’ allowances. The first (L.G., May, 
p. 567) provided for the sharing of the 
cost of the monthly pensions. The second 
provides for sharing on a fifty-fifty basis 
certain costs incurred in the evaluation of 
disability conditions by means of special 
and review medical examinations. The 
agreement, retroactive to January 1, 1955, 
was authorized by O.C. 529-55, gazetted 
May 14. 


Alberta Old Age Assistance Act 


The revised federal Old Age Assistance 
Regulations were adopted as regulations 
under the Alberta Old Age Assistance Act 
by an amendment to the provincial regu- 
lations (L.G., 1952, p. 946) which was 
approved by O.C. 527-55, gazetted May 14 
and became effective January 1, 1955. 


Alberta Supplementary Allowances Act 


Residence requirements were removed 
from the Alberta Supplementary Allow- 
ances Act (L.G., 1952, p. 1090) by an 
amendment this year which provided for 
the insertion of such requirements in the 
regulations. 

An amendment to the regulations (L.G., 
July 1954, p. 1024) states that, as previously 
under the Act, supplementary allowances 
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may be granted to needy persons in receipt 
of old age security pensions, old age 
assistance or blind persons’ allowances if 
they have resided in Alberta for the greater 
portion of the three years before they were 
awarded such pension, assistance or allow- 
ance. In the case of old age security 
recipients who have previously been in 
receipt of old age assistance or blind 
persons’ allowances, it is now specified that 
the three years for residence purposes must 
precede the granting of the assistance or 
allowance. 

A new provision permits the payment of 
supplementary allowances to persons who 
have lived in Alberta for two years follow- 
ing an absence from the province, provided 
that they have before that absence lived 
in Alberta for a period of 15 consecutive 
years or a total period of 25 years and that 
during that period they did not receive 
old age security pensions, old age assist- 
ance or blind persons’ allowances. Persons 
who were awarded the pension, assistance 
or allowance while absent from the prov- 
ince and who remained outside Alberta 
during the five years immediately following 
the award are not eligible for a supple- 
mentary allowance. 

The residence requirements in the regu- 
lations were approved by O.C. 432-55 of 
April 7, gazetted April 30 and effective 
from April 1, 1955. 


British Columbia Blind Persons’ 
Allowances Act 


The adoption of the revised federal Blind 
Persons Regulations in British Columbia 
was approved by an Order in Council of 
April 28, gazetted May 12 and effective 
January 1. 

Regulations for the administration of the 
provincial Act were issued in 1952. 


British Columbia Old Age Assistance Act 


The revised federal Old Age Assistance 
Regulations were adopted under the Old 
Age Assistance Act in British Columbia by 
an Order in Council of April 28, gazetted 
May 12 and effective January 1, 1955. 

Provincial regulations were made under 
the authority of the British Columbia Act 
in 1952. 


New Brunswick Disabled Persons 


~ Allowance Act 


In New Brunswick, regulations have been 
issued under the Disabled Persons Allow- 
ance Act enacted at this year’s session of 
the legislature (L.G., July, p. 834). 

One provision of the regulations states 
that the federal regulations (L.G., Feb., 
p. 184) are to be deemed part of the 


provincial regulations. If inconsistencies 
arise, the federal regulations shall prevail. 

The new regulations, approved by O.C. 
55-322 on May 5 and gazetted May 18, 
delegate the administration of the Act to a 
three-member board, the Old Age and Blind 
Assistance Board. One of the members is 
to be designated as the Director of Dis- 
abled Persons Allowances. The regulations 
set out the duties of the Director and 
Board with respect to applications for 
allowances, investigations and payment of 
the monthly allowances. 


Newfoundland Disabled Persons Act 

The first regulations under the Disabled 
Persons Act enacted in Newfoundland in 
1954 (L.G., Nov. 1954, p. 1597) were made 
on May 17, gazetted May 25 and became 
effective April 1, 1955. 

The regulations adopt the federal regu- 
lations as regulations under the Newfound- 
land Disabled Persons Act and set out the 
administrative procedure to be followed in 
examining applications and making pay- 
ments. 

The Act is administered by the Old Age 
Assistance Board. The regulations establish 
a Disability Review Committee to evaluate 
medical and social reports. 


Newfoundland Social Assistance Act 

Regulations providing for assistance to 
needy persons in Newfoundland have been 
issued under the Social Assistance Act 
(L.G., Nov. 1954, p. 1597) which was 
proclaimed in force April 1. The Act 
authorizes allowances to mothers in need 
and to mentally or physically disabled 
persons who are unable to support them- 
selves. It also authorizes social assistance 
wherever the Director of Social Assistance 
feels it is required. 

The maximum basic annual allowance for 
food under the regulations is $240 a year 
for an adult. This amount may be in- 
creased by $120 for each additional adult 
arid by $60 for each child. “Child” means 
a dependent person under the age of 17 
years or an incapacitated person under the 
age of 21 years. Allowances are to be paid 
in monthly instalments. 

Supplementary allowances may be granted 
in cases of special need by the Minister 
of Public Welfare on the recommendation 
of a welfare officer. The basic annual 
allowances for food, rent, fuel and clothing 
granted in such cases may not exceed $20 
a month for rent in a rural community or 
$30 in an urban area; half a ton of coal 
a month or the equivalent value in oil or 
wood for fuel during the winter months; 
$24 a year for clothing for each child from 
one to five years of age, $36 for each child 
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from six to sixteen years of age and $60 for 
each person seventeen years of age or older. 

An additional allowance of up to $30 a 
month may be granted if it is considered 
necessary for the proper maintenance of a 
family because of illness, the age of the 
children, the lack of available resources in 
the community, special educational needs 
or other circumstances. In certain cases 
of need a boarding allowance may be 
granted in respect of individuals. This 
allowance may not exceed $54 a month in 
the case of those who are ambulatory and 
$69 a month in the case of those who are 
bedridden. 

No adult or family is entitled to social 
assistance if his or their combined liquid 
assets is in excess of seven hundred and 
fifty dollars or if his or their real and 
personal property exceeds a net value of 
$5,000 in a rural community or, in an urban 
community, a value that the Minister con- 
siders sufficient for proper maintenance. If 
the combined annual outside income of an 
adult or family receiving social assistance is 
more than $360, the maximum annual 
allowance is to be reduced by the amount 
of the excess. 

Assistance in kind may be granted by a 
welfare officer for periods of up to three 
months where in his opinion there is 
immediate need of social assistance, pend- 
ing the granting of social assistance by the 
Minister. The food allowance in such cases 
is up to $15 a month for one adult with 
an additional $5 for each additional adult 
or child. The basic fuel allowance may 
be granted during this period, but shelter, 
clothing and other necessities may be pro- 
vided for emergency needs only. 

The new regulations, which were gazetted 
March 29 and became effective April 1, also 
set out the duties of the director, establish 
what is to be considered as income, the 
evidence which the Minister may require 
to be submitted before he: will grant assist- 
ance, and the conditions under which an 
allowance will be paid or suspended. 


Ontario Disabled Persons’ Allowances Act 

The regulations under the Disabled 
Persons’ Allowances Act in Ontario (L.G., 
1952, p. 1107; Sept. 1954, p. 1306; April, 
p. 453) were replaced by regulations under 
O. Reg. 106/55 of June 2, gazetted June 18. 

Some provisions of the earlier regulations 
dealing with exemptions and permissible 
incomes were incorporated into the new 
Act passed this year (see p. 962). Allow- 
ances are to be granted to the persons and 
under the conditions specified in the federal 
Disabled Persons Act and the regulations 
made under it. (L.G., Sept. 1954, p. 1295 
and Feb., p. 184.) 
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Many of the provisions in the earlier 
provincial regulations have been omitted 
from the new ones, which supplement the 
federal regulations in their application to 
Ontario. The provincial regulations estab- 
lish the forms to be used when applications 
are made and set out the powers and duties 
of investigators, local authorities and the 
advisory board. 


Quebec Trade Disputes Act 


Regulations governing the payment of 
fees and travelling expenses of arbitration 
boards in Quebec have been amended to 
permit the Department of Labour to refuse 
the payment of fees and travelling expenses 
in respect of any meeting held more than 
three months after the appointment of the 
chairman or after the expiration of any 
longer period permitted by the Minister. 
The amendment was approved by O.C. 476 
of May 5, gazetted May 14. 


The regulations, issued in 1947, set out 
the amounts to be paid to chairmen and 
members of arbitration boards and witnesses. 
An amendment in 1954 dealing with disputes 
regarding grievances and the interpretation 
and application of a collective agreement 
required the parties concerned in any such 
arbitration case to pay all fees and expenses 
except those of the board chairman. 


Saskatchewan Blind Persons’ Allowances Act 


By O.C. 926/55 of April 29, the Govern- 
ment of Saskatchewan authorized the pay- 
ment of blind persons’ allowances as pro- 
vided in the revised regulations under the 
federal Blind Persons Act. The Order in 
Council was gazetted May 18, effective 
April 1, 1955. 

The regulations under the provincial Act 
were revised, with little change. The new 
regulations, approved by O.C. 870/55 of 
April 22, gazetted May 6 and effective 
April 1, 1955, follow the general pattern 
for welfare regulations in Saskatchewan. 
Duties formerly assigned to the Social 
Welfare board are now added to those of 
the Director of Public Assistance. 


Saskatchewan Disabled Persons’ 
Allowances Act 


The Disabled Persons’ Allowances Regu- 
lations in Saskatchewan, approved last 
December by O.C. 2773/54 (L.G., Feb., 
p. 189), have been reissued with minor 
changes similar to those in the revised 
provincial Blind Persons’ Allowances Regu- 
lations (see above). The revised regula- 
tions were issued under O.C. 872/55 of 
April 22, gazetted May 6 and effective 
January 1, 1955. 
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Saskatchewan Old Age Assistance Act 


Like Alberta and British Columbia (see 
above), Saskatchewan has adopted the 
revised federal regulations governing the 
payment of old age assistance. The amend- 
ment substituting the revised federal regu- 
lations for the previous ones was approved 
by O.C. 926/55 of April 29, gazetted 
May 13 and effective April 1, 1955. 


The province also revised its own Old 
Age Assistance Regulations to conform with 
the standard pattern of the Saskatchewan 
welfare regulations and to remove references 
to the Social Welfare Board. Only minor 
changes were made in the revised regula- 
tions which were approved by O.C. 871/55 
of April 22, gazetted May 6 and effective 
April 1, 1955. 


Saskatchewan Social Aid Act 


The maximum allowances payable to 
needy mothers in Saskatchewan have been 
increased by $60 a year by the revised 
Mothers’ Allowance Regulations under the 
Social Aid Act, which were approved by 
O.C. 927/55 on April 29, gazetted May 13, 
and became effective April 1, 1955. 


The allowances, which may be paid to a 
mother with one or more children who is 
a widow or in need of financial assistance 
for certain other reasons, now start at a 
maximum of $480 a year for a mother with 
one child. They are increased by $120 for 
a second child and $60 for each successive 
child until the maximum of $1,080-a year 
for a mother and 10 children is reached. 
The maximum annual allowable income, in- 
cluding the allowance, now ranges from 
$1,020 to $1,620. The regulations continue 
to provide for an additional $120 in cases 
where an incapacitated father lives at home. 
A change in the regulations permits this 
additional amount to be paid also on behalf 
of an incapacitated father confined to a 
sanatorium or nursing home in the province. 


As previously, the allowances, which are 
payable on behalf of dependent children 
under 16 years of age and incapacitated 
children under 21 years, may be paid on 
behalf of children between 16 and 18 years 
of age who are attending school. “School 
year” is defined in the revised regulations 
as a period from the first day of September 
of one year to the thirty-first day of August 
of the following year. It was announced 
by the Minister of Welfare that a mother 
of dependent children over 16 years may 
now receive the allowance during the 
months of July and August and until the 
end of the school term in which the 
children are 18, as long as they continue at 
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| Unemployment Insurance 


Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Claims for unemployment insurance benefit declined substantially in 
May. Statistics* show total of 97,623 compared with 154,260 in April 


Initial and renewal claims for unem- 
ployment insurance benefit declined sub- 
stantially during May in comparison with 
the preceding month. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics report 
on the operation of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act shows that 97,623 claims 
were filed in local offices across Canada 
during May, as against 154,260 for April. 
During May 1954, initial and renewal 
claims totalled 113,427. 

On May 31, a total of 209,739 ordinary 
claimants (156,899 males and 52,840 females) 
was recorded on the live register. This 
represents a considerable decline (approxi- 
mately 109,000) from the 318,463 claimants 
registered on April 29, most of which was 
due to a decrease (104,000) in the number 
of male claimants. On May 31, 1954, 
ordinary claimants numbered 247,755 
(192,078 males and 55,677 females). On 
May 31, 1955, the number of short-time 
claimants registered was 30,064, while those 
on temporary lay-off numbered 905. 


Adjudications were recorded for 108,241 
initial and renewal claims, and of these 
83,953 were “entitlements to benefit”. Of a 
total of 32,019 adjudications in the category 
of “not entitled” (this figure includes 7,731 
disqualifications on revised and_ supple- 
mentary benefit claims), 13,738 were in 
respect of initial claims on which the basic 
contribution requirements were not ful- 
filled. Chief reasons for disqualification 
were: “voluntarily left employment without 
just cause”, 5,477 cases; “not unemployed”, 
3,160 cases; and “not ‘capable of and not 
available for work”, 2,944 cases. 


A total of 89,249 new beneficiaries was 
recorded for May, compared with 103,110 
during April and 87,468 during May 1954. 

During the month, a total of $19,742,906 
was paid in compensation for 6,302,107 days, 
compared with $24,598,076 and 7,735,268 
days in April and $20,709,106 and 6,575,003 
days during May 1954. 
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*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of book. 


In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers, such as the 


opening and closing of seasonal indus- 


tries, increase in area population, influ- 
ence of weather conditions, and the 
general employment situation. 


The average number of beneficiaries per 
week was estimated at 251-2 thousand for 
May, compared with 348-4 thousand for 
April. For the week May 29-June 4, 1954, 
the number of beneficiaries was estimated 
at 246-2 thousand. 

The average daily rate of benefit for the 
month of May was $3.13, compared with 
$3.18 for April. For May 1954 the average 
rate was $3.15. 


Insurance Registrations 


This year, the annual renewal of insur- 
ance books, which usually takes place 
during April and May, was deferred until 
June. Consequently, the usual statistics 
on the number of insurance books and 
contribution cards issued to employees is 
not available. Data will, however, again 
be available as from June 1. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During May, 4,318 investigations were 
conducted by district investigators across 
Canada. Of these, 2,839 were spot checks 
of postal and counter claims to verify 
fulfilment of statutory conditions. The 
remaining 1,479 were investigations in con- 
nection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefit. 

Prosecutions were commenced in 178 
cases,} 34 against employers and 144 against 
claimants. Punitive disqualifications as a 
result of claimants making false statements 
or misrepresentations numbered 712.7; 


+These do not necessarily relate to the investi- 
gations conducted during this month, 
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Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in May _ totalled 
$17,839,084.13, compared with $17,824,336.88 
in April and $17,925,725.29 in May 1954. 
Benefit payments in May amounted to 


$19,999,190.90, compared with $33,761,052.52 
in April and $21,119,423.19 in May 1954. 
The balance in the fund at May 31 was 
$822 595,494.36. At April 30, there was a 
balance of $824,755,601.13 and at May 31, 
1954, of $867,240,700.22. 


Decisions of the Umpire under 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CU-B 1157, June 7, 1955 


Summary of the Facts: The claimant, 
who was married on October 9, 1954, filed 
an initial application for benefit on 
December 28, 1954, registered for employ- 
ment as a packer of soda crackers, and 
stated that she had worked for Christie 
Brown and Company Limited, manufac- 
turer of biscuits, Winnipeg, Man., as a 
packer (soda biscuit packer) from 1947 to 
November 27, 1954, but was on leave of 
absence until December 28, 1954. She also 
stated that while she was on leave of 
absence some of the employees had worked 
only one day a week and that she 
voluntarily left because she wanted more 
regular employment. 

The employer reported that the claimant 
resigned to look after her mother, who 
was ill. 

_The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant from receipt of benefit (a) from 
December 28, 1954, to January 8, 1955, on 
the ground that she had voluntarily left 
her employment without just cause within 
the meaning of Section 43(1) of the Act, 
and (b) from December 28, 1954, to 
October 9, 1956, on the ground that she had 
failed to prove that she could meet any 
one of the conditions stipulated in Benefit 
Regulation 5A. 

On February 10, 1955, the claimant again 
registered for employment as a packer of 
soda crackers and filed a renewal applica- 
tion for benefit wherein she indicated the 
same employment as shown in her jnitial 
application of December 28, 1954. The 
insurance officer informed her that the 
disqualification previously imposed under 
Benefit Regulation 5A would remain in 
effect. 

The claimant appealed to a court of 
referees and stated that the condition of 
her health had caused her to take leave 
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of absence from her work on _ several 
occasions during the last year and was a 
definite factor for leaving her employment. 
She submitted two medical certificates, 
dated February 9 and February 17, 1955, 
which read as follows: 


February 9, 1955 


(The claimant) has been under my care 
for several months on account of ill health. 
I have now advised her to return to work, 
but have also advised her to do only light 
work. 

February 17, 1955 

(The claimant) has been under my care 
since the latter part of November 1954. At 
that time she complained of fatigue and 
nervousness. On examination we found that 
she had a secondary anemia. I advised 
(the claimant) to obtain lighter work in 
order for her health to pick up. The latter 
part of December she was not able to carry 
on with her work because it exacted too 
much of her. She was losing weight and I 
again advised her to accept only light work. 


(The claimant) is still under our care. 
She is still underweight and still moderately 
anemic. 


The claimant appeared before the court 
of referees and was accompanied by her 
husband and a representative of Local 
No. 650, Retail, Wholesale and Depart- 
ment Store Union (CCL-CIO), of which 
she is a member. In giving evidence before 
the court, the claimant stated that she was 
off work for practically all of the month 
of July 1954 due to illness and spent five 
days in the hospital because of a nervous 
condition. She also stated that she was off 
work three days in October. The court 
noted that she was treated by her doctor 
in December 1954, at which time she was 
unemployed, and that apparently after her 
illness in July she was well enough to 
return to work. The court found that the 
claimant’s illness did not arise out of, nor 
was it associated with, her employment. 
The court unanimously upheld the insur- 
ance officer’s decision on both counts, on 


the grounds that the claimant had volun- 
tarily left her employment without just 
cause and that she was not entitled to be 
relieved of the disqualification imposed 
under Benefit Regulation 5A in that she 
had failed to prove that her voluntary 
separation was with just cause for reasons 
solely and directly connected with her 
employment. 


The interested union appealed to the 
Umpire chiefly on the grounds that, while 
other reasons were given by the claimant 
for her separation, she was loath to inform 
her employer that ill-health was the main 
reason as she hoped to secure future 
employment with the company; that the 
medical evidence adduced showed that her 
health had deteriorated in 1954, but that 
she was capable of doing lighter work, “such 
as filing or) clerking”, which would not 
be as strenuous as that of a packer of 
biscuits; that, if she had continued in her 
job, her health would have become 
further impaired and that, under the cir- 
cumstances, she had legitimate cause for 
leaving her employment. 


On behalf of the interested union, the 
Canadian Congress of Labour requested a 
hearing of the case before the Umpire, and 
it was held in Ottawa, Ont., on May 18, 
1955. Those who attended and argued the 
case were Messrs. A.... of the said Con- 
gress, and S.... of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission. 


Conclusions: Section 43(1) of the Act 
provides that an insured person is disquali- 
fied from receiving benefit if he voluntarily 
leaves his employment without just cause. 
Benefit Regulation 5A stipulates, among 
other requirements, that a claimant who 
has been married less than two years at 
the time of her application for benefit, in 
addition to proving the fulfilment of the 
ordinary conditions of entitlement, must 
adduce satisfactory evidence that her sepa- 
ration from employment was in conse- 
quence of leaving voluntarily because she 
had just cause for reasons solely and 
directly connected with her employment. 


According to the submissions, the 
claimant voluntarily left her employment 
because she wanted more regular work, or 
because she had to care for her mother, 
who was ill, or because it was considered 
that her work was injurious to her health. 


Firstly, if the claimant left her employ- 
ment because she wanted more regular 
work, she failed to show just cause in that, 
even though she apparently had reasonable 
facilities for seeking other work while 
retaining her existing employment, she 
failed to do so and, at the time of her 


separation, also had no_ prospects. of 
obtaining another job within a brief period 
of time. 

Secondly, if she left her employment to 
look after her sick mother, she also failed 
to show just cause in that her mother’s 
illness was not substantiated, and it was 
not established that, if the claimant’s 
presence at home or elsewhere was abso- 
lutely necessary in this connection, the 
relinquishment of her employment was the 
only alternative. 

Thirdly and lastly, if the claimant left 
her employment because it was considered 
that her work was injurious to her health, 
she failed to show just cause in that this 
new ground, when first disclosed to the 
local office, could no longer be held to 
constitute a new fact within the meaning, 
and for the purpose, of Section 66 of the 
Act. Her illness was a fact which obviously 
existed on the date on which she filed her 
initial application for benefit and, by her 
own admission, she was then fully aware 
of its existence, but failed to disclose it, 
and the reason which was advanced for not 
revealing it, namely, that she was loath to 
inform the employer because it might 
jeopardize her chances of securing future 
employment with him, was not acceptable. 
She knew, or should have known, that the 
filing of a claim for benefit is regarded as 
a personal matter between a claimant and 
the local office of the Commission, and that 
all the information which she might have 
submitted would have, at her request, been 
treated as confidential and, of course, not 
divulged to the employer. 

Having found that the claimant left her 
employment without just cause within the 
meaning of Section 43(1) of the Act, there 
is no need for me to deal with the question 
of whether or not she had just cause for 
reasons solely and directly connected with 
her employment within the meaning of 
Benefit Regulation 5A. 

The appeal is dismissed. 


Decision CU-B 1158, June 7, 1955 


Summary of the Facts: The claimant’s 
case has been taken as a test case affecting 
an undetermined number of claimants. 
She filed a renewal application for benefit 
on December 30, 1954, and stated that she 
had last worked for L. & 8. Electric Manu- 
facturing Company, Winnipeg, Man., as an 
assembler at a wage of $1.04 an hour from 
May 11, 1954, to December 8, 1954, when 
she lost her employment because of a 
“labour dispute”. She was previously 
employed by the said company from 
November 30, 1953, to March 19, 1954, 
when she was laid off due to a shortage 
of work. 
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The employer reported: “Employee went 
on strike December 9, 1954, and was subse- 
quently discharged.” 


According to the submissions, the L. & S. 
Electric Manufacturing Company had: a 
bargaining agreement with Local 4199 of 
the United Steelworkers of America which 
was due to expire on August 31, 1954, or 
on such later date as it was replaced by 
a new agreement. During the month of 
June 1954, Local 4199 began negotiating 
with the company for a new agreement. 
There appears to be conflicting informa- 
tion as to the questions in dispute. The 
employer stated that they were in connec- 
tion with his refusal to agree to (a) the 
Rand Formula (check-off of union dues) 
and (b) a closed union shop; whereas the 
union stated that it was asking for higher 
wages, better working conditions and the 
application of the Rand Formula and that 
a closed shop was not an issue. According 
to the union, the employer had reduced 
the working hours at the plant from 424 
to 40 a week without consulting the union, 
and it was asking for higher wages to 
compensate for the shorter working week. 
As negotiations dragged on and no settle- 
ment was reached, the employer informed 
the union that, as far as he was concerned, 
there was no contract between the two 
parties after August 31, 1954, with the result 
that on December 1, 1954, the union voted 
to take strike action. The union struck 
at 8.00 a.m. on December 9, 1954, and set 
up picket lines. 


There is also some contradiction as to 
the number of employees involved in the 
strike. The union stated that forty-nine 
union members went on strike while seven 
remained at work whereas the employer 
stated that forty-one union members went 
on strike and twenty-two continued to 
work. 


On December 14, 1954, there were 
reports that the employer was hiring new 
employees to replace those who were on 
strike. The union informed the local office 
that, on the evening of December 29, 1954, 
it was told by the manager of the company 
that he had recruited some forty new 
employees and as a consequence the com- 
pany would no longer require the services 
of the forty-one who were on strike. At 
that time, the manager estimated produc- 
tion at 60 per cent or better of the com- 
pany’s normal output. The union also 
stated to the local office that it proposed 
to withdraw the picket lines and advise 
the striking members to file claims for 
unemployment insurance benefit as a 
resumption of work must be assumed to 
have taken place. 
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On January 6, 1955, the insurance officer 
notified the claimant that she was disquali- 
fied from receipt of benefit from December 
30, 1954, for so long as the stoppage of 
work continued (Section 41(1) of the Act). 

The claimant appealed to a court of 
referees and the case was heard in Winni- 
peg, Man., on January 28, 1955. Those who 
attended the hearing were the claimant, 
two representatives of the union and one 
of the owners of the company. The unani- 
mous decision of the court reads in part as 
follows: 


(The claimant) advises that, on her 
attending at the plant on the morning of 
9 December, she was faced with a picket 
line, and was advised that a strike was-in 
progress. Some seven or eight classes of 
employees had decided to go on strike. She 
made no effort to break through the picket 
line, although certain employees were on duty 
in the plant, even though a picket line existed 
outside. 

(The claimant) states that she, as one of 
the union members, went on strike. By 
reason of the fact that she is a union 
member, paying dues, she has on her own 
statement financed the dispute. In a direct 
question as to whether or not she is directly 
interested in the dispute or the outcome of 
it, she states that she definitely is. 


This Court is advised by (the claimant) 
that the picket line is still in existence and 
that she was personally in the picket line 
on Tuesday of this week, and as a result 
contracted a cold. 


In the circumstances, this Court is of the 
unanimous opinion that the claimant lost 
her employment by reason of a stoppage of 
work due to a labour dispute and this 
claimant is therefore not entitled to be 
relieved from the disqualification imposed 
under Section 41 of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, from 30 December, 1954, to 
14 January, 1955, inclusive. 


The interested union, on February 4, 
1955, appealed to the Umpire on the 
following grounds: . 


(1) That we admit that a legal strike 
took place on December 9, 1954. 

(2) That 39 (thirty-nine) people were in- 
volved in this stoppage of work out of 
approximately 51. 


(3) That on December 10, 1954, each and 
everyone of the employees that were 
out on strike was told by registered 
letter that they were through and that 
their cheques and Insurance Books 
were sent to them. 

(4) That on December 30, 1954, a number 
of ex-employees made application for 
unemployment insurance as test cases. 


(5) That a hearing of the Court of 
Referees was held in pe eee on the 
28 of January, 1955, where all parties 
were present, including the employer. 
(6) That the employer was asked the ques- 
tion by the Insurance Officer “When 
did your plant reach 85 per cent or 
better production?” Answer by the 
employer “About the beginning of 
January.” 


When asked to be more 


specific, the employer said around the 

4 of January. Im spite of this type 

of evidence the claim was disallowed 

and no consideration was given to. the 

evidence that the employer hired fresh 

employees and at the beginning of 

January they were in full production. 

For the above named reasons this Union 

wishes to appeal the decision of the Court 

of Referees and it is our contention that the 

Court of Referees erred by not taking cogni- 

zance of the fact that the plant employed a 

new group of employees along with some of 

the employees who did not come out on strike 

and were at 85 per cent production by, 

according to the employer’s submission, the 
4 of January. 


In view of the fact that the union, in 
its appeal to the Umpire, had made refer- 
ence to a statement which one of the 
owners of the company allegedly had made 
to the court, namely, that the plant had 
reached 85 per cent or more of its normal 
production by January 4, 1955, the chief 
claims officer wrote to the regional claims 
officer on February 16, 1955, requesting that 
the chairman of the court be asked to 
comment on the authenticity of such state- 
ment. The chairman of the court, in a 
memorandum to the regional claims officer 
dated March 9, 1955, stated in part: 


...8o far as I as Chairman am con- 
cerned, I took (the owner’s) evidence with 
some reluctance because I am of the opinion 
that his answers were not as conclusive as 
they might have been. On the other hand, 

am inclined to disbelieve some of the 
statements which he made. 

(The owner) did state, according to my 
notes, that as of 4 January, 1955, 85 per 
cent of the normal staff had returned to 
work and the plant was, therefore, on 85 
per cent of its original production. I, of 
course, have the privilege of accepting this 
evidence in the spirit in which it is given, 
or decline to believe it, and I am inclined 
toward the latter conclusion. , 

On further reviewing my notes, I find in 
part of the evidence given by Mr. ......... 
who represented the claimant,...he states 
that 39 of the employees had been fired by 
the management and further that 40 of the 
employees were working in spite of the 
strike. 

In view of this differential of workers and 
non-workers, I cannot see nor do I agree 
with the management of the plant when it 
states that production was up to 85 per cent 
of normal. 


In addition, in a memorandum dated 
March 11, the clerk of the court commented 
in part: 

... The employer was questioned as to the 
date on which his plant had reached 85 per 
cent of normal production and the date on 
which 85 per cent of the normal staff had 
been re-employed or new staff hired. In 
answer to both questions the employer stated 
he thought it was about 4 January or 
5 January 1955. This answer was both 
vague and inconclusive. 

The Court considered all the evidence very 
carefully and unanimously agreed there was 


no evidence submitted on which to disturb 
the decision of the RCO that the work 
stoppage had ended on 14 January 1955. 
The Court was of the opinion that the RCO 
had thoroughly investigated the circum- 
stances in this labour dispute and had 
specific information on which to base his 
finding. 


The Canadian Congress of Labour, on 
behalf of the interested union, requested a 
hearing of the case before the Umpire and 
it was held in Ottawa, Ont., on May 18, 


1955. Those who attended and argued the 
case were Messrs. A.... of the said Con- 
gress and S.... of the Unemployment 


Insurance Commission. 


Conclusions: It was mutually agreed, at, 
the hearing before me, that the submis- 
sions satisfactorily showed that the claimant 
had lost her employment by reason of a 
stoppage of work due to a labour dispute 
at the premises at which she was employed 
and, therefore, had been rightly disqualified 
under Section 41 of the Act. The union’s 
representative, however, contended that, 
contrary to the decision of the insurance 
officer, which was unanimously upheld bv 
the court of referees, the stoppage of work 
should be considered to have ceased on a 
date earlier than January 14, 1955. With 
this contention I also agree. 

Regardless of the date of the settlement 
of a labour dispute, the stoppage of work 
comes to an end when there is a general, 
or at least a substantial, resumption of 
work. In this connection, I said in 
decision CU-B 827: 

To determine whether there was a sub- 
stantial resumption of work, the Umpire, in 
some cases, has used as a guide the quota 
of production whereas in other cases he has 
considered the percentage of the employees 
back at work. In none of the cases dealt 
with in the past under Section 39 (now 41) 
was a resumption of work deemed to have 
taken place unless the production or the 


number of employees back at work had 
reached 85 per cent in either test. 


I could have added that, for precisely the 
same reason that the numbers affected by a 
stoppage, as a general rule, cannot be taken 
as the sole and absolute criterion of 
whether it is appreciable, the number of 
employees at work after the commence- 
ment of the stoppage cannot be regarded as 
the main factor in determining whether 
the resumption is substantial. The decisive 
factor, therefore, is the amount of produc- 
tion which is reached after the beginning 
of the stoppage. If this essential distinc- 
tion is not kept in mind when adjudicating 
on a case where regular employees in 
considerable numbers have been replaced 
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Labour Conditions 


im Federal Government Contracts 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during June 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During June the Department of Labour prepared 238 wage schedules for inclusion in 
contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and its 
Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 79 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. ; 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 


(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 
provide that:— 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not 
exempted from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation 
of the work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by 
provincial legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to 
alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in June for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were as 
follows:— 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Northern Affairs and National Resources....... 1 $ 34,490.00 
PostaOMeepen at asascidein cas eters Ae hee ee 13 151,304.22 
RM Pkt, ost aa dieas & stains Baie. eee 9 62,364.36 


_(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that:— 


(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

_(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district 
or, if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(ce) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 


worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 
where the work is being performed. 


The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 


which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 
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wage schedules are thereupon included 
with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to 


alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during June 


During June the sum of $333.48 was collected from four employers who had failed to 
pay the wages required by the labour conditions attached to their contracts. This amount 
has been or will be distributed to the four employees concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during June 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Gander Nfld: Terminal Construction Co 
Ltd, site improvements. Halifax N S: 
Gunite & Waterproofing Division of Geocon 
Ltd, exterior painting of apartment bldgs. 
Camp Gagetown N B: Diamond Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, construction of ground 
services. Montreal Que: Saurette & Freres, 
*exterior painting; Planned Renovators Co, 
exterior painting; Laurentian Paint, exterior 
painting. Ajaz Ont: Miller Paving Ltd, 
construction of asphalt parking lots at 
Commercial Centre. Camp Borden Ont: 
Louis Donolo (Ontario) Ltd, construction 
of school extension. Petawawa Ont: 


Borgstrom Bros Ltd, site improvement & 
planting; Louis Donolo (Ontario) Ltd, con- 
struction of apartment units «& services. 
Renfrew Ont: G James & Son, site improve- 
ment & planting. Winnipeg Man: Oswald 
Decorating Co, exterior painting of houses; 
P Pallas, exterior painting of houses. 
Lloydminster Sask: C M Miners Construc- 
tion Co, *repair of foundation walls & 
basement floors. Saskatoon Sask: E 
Sikorski, *repair of foundation walls & 
basement floors. Cold Lake Alta: Poole 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of hous- 
ing units & ground services. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Bedford Basin N S: Fundy Construction 
Co Ltd, rehabilitation of heat distribution 
system. Dartmouth N 8S: Foundation 
Maritime Ltd, construction of officers’ 
quarters bldg, RCN Air Station. Green- 
wood N S: The Steel Co of Canada Ltd, 
construction of security fencing, RCAF 
Station. Camp Gagetown N B: Modern 
Construction Ltd, construction of training 
area road & tank tracks; Byers Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, construction of central heating 
plant. Bouchard Que: Jean Chauret, supply 
& installation of lightning protection 
system. Ville La Salle Que: Connolly & 
Twizell Ltd, supply & installation of addi- 
tional ancillary equipment & piping. Angus 
Ont: H J McFarland Construction Co Ltd, 
installation of fire protection water mains 
& hydrants. Hagersville Ont: Combustion 
Engineering-Superheater Ltd, supply «& 
installation of pump; Langan’s Welding & 
Tron Works Ltd, supply «& erection of tank. 
London Ont: The Public Utilities Commis- 
sion, *construction of temporary electrical 


sub-station bldg, sergeants’ quarters, 
Wolseley Barracks. Petawawa Ont: Reg H 
Steen Ltd, installation of steam distribu- 
tion system; M Sullivan & Son Ltd, con- 
sub-station bldg, sergeants’ quarters, 
Trenton Ont: St Lawrence Contracting Co 
Ltd, alterations & additions to control 
tower, RCAF Station. Rivers Man: 
Dominion Steel & Coal Corp, supply & 
erection of security & perimeter fencing, 
RCAF Station. Namao Alta: AI M Steel 
Products Division, supply & erection of 
chain link fence, RCAF supply depot; Albi 
Applicators Ltd, application of fire 
retardant material on surfaces of all 
structural steel components, standard main- 
tenance hangar & workshop. Comox B C: 
Albi Applicators Ltd, application of fire 
retardant material over surfaces of struc- 
tural steel components, RCAF standard 
maintenance hangar & workshops. Esqui- 
malt B C: G H Wheaton Ltd, construction 
of bulk storage bldg. 


Building and Maintenance 


Halifax N S: Fundy Construction Co Ltd, alterations to naval garage. Ottawa Ont: 
Shore & Horwitz Construction Co Ltd, floor drains & concrete floor, Beach Bldg. Picton 
Ont: H J MeFarland Construction Co Ltd, runway & tarmac repairs, RCAF Station. 
Trenton Ont: Borgstrom Bros Ltd, clearing, grading, seeding, fire-breaks, etc for explosive 
storage bldgs & area, RCAF Station. Fort Churchill Man: Cotter Bros Ltd, installation 
of primary cable to G & J areas. 
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Department of Defence Production 


Halifax N 
painting of 
Centralia Ont: 


S: Alex L Grant, interior 
bldg, HMCS_ Stadacona. 
Arthur Hall, interior paint- 
ing of bldgs, RCAF Station. Orangeville 
Ont: Colt Contracting Co Ltd, alterations 
to Armouries. Trenton Ont: Willard & 
Bluj, interior redecoration of bldgs, RCAF 
Station. Portage la Prairie Man: Tallman 
Construction Co Ltd, repairs to road, 
RCAF Station. Winnipeg Man: Bird Con- 
struction Co Ltd, overhaul of heating 


system, HMCS “Chippawa”; A M Tallman, 
asphalt paving, RCAF Station; Universal 
Construction Co Ltd, bldg repair, RCAF 
Station. Dundurn Sask: Canadian Rogers 
Western Ltd, installation of steam exhaust 
hoods & dish tables, Military Camp. 
Saskatoon Sask: Terminal Construction 
(Canada) Ltd, traversing of explosive 
stores, RCAF Station. Esquimalt B C: 
Parfitt Construction Co Ltd, *additions to 
bldg, HMC Dockyard. Sea Island B C: 
Smith & Co, asphalt paving, RCAF Station. 


Department of Fisheries 


Naden Falls B C: Horie & Tynan Construction Ltd, construction of fishways. 


Skutz 


Falls B C: Cowichan Housing Ltd, construction of fishways. 


National Harbours Board 


Halifax Harbour N S: RS Allen Ltd, demolition of pier 4. Churchill Harbour Man: 
Shumacher-MackKenzie Ltd, installation of intereommunicating telephone system in grain 


elevator. 


National Research Council 
Ottawa Ont: John Thompson-Leonard Ltd, supply & erection of steam generating unit, 


Montreal Road Laboratories. 
prefabricated bldgs. 


Norman Wells N W T: Tower Co Ltd, construction of two 


Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 
Fort Anne National Historic Park N S: Fred W Beattie, construction of sacciaaintie 


residence. 
residence, Lake Audy. 


Riding Mountain National Park Man: Arseny Sadowy, construction of warden’s 


Prince Albert National Park Sask: John Eskes, construction of 
semi-detached residence at Waskesiu Townsite. 


Elk Island National Park Alta: Watson 


(Toefield) Ltd, construction of semi-detached housing unit, warden’s residence & registra- 


tion bldg. 


Department of Public Works 


Lawn Nfld: Avalon Dredging Ltd, 
*dredging. Chegoggin Point N S: Seaboard 
Construction Ltd, breakwater extension. 
Dingwall N 8: J P Porter Co Ltd, *dredg- 
in. Fox Point N S: Walker & Hall Ltd, 
construction of breakwater wharf. Kelly’s 
Cove N S&S: Seaboard Construction Ltd, 
harbour improvements. Inverness N S: 
Campbell & Mclsaac, *dredging. Mahone 
Bay N 8: R A Douglas Ltd, harbour 
improvements. Moser’s Cove (Sober Is- 
land) N S: Seaboard Construction Ltd, 
breakwater reconstruction. Caissie’s Cape 
N B: Diamond Construction Co Ltd, pier 
replacement & extension. Aurigny Que: 
Marcel Cauvier & J E Keays, breakwater 
extension. Baie Comeau Que: J P Porter 
Co Ltd, *dredging. Causapscal Que: 
Dieppe Construction Ine, erection of public 
bldg. Indian Cove Que: Beaudin & 
Couture, construction of landing wharf. 
Isle Verte Que: Roland Morin, construc- 
tion of transmission line & installation of 
lighting system on wharf & approach. 
Montreal Que: Charles Duranceau Ltd, 
construction of Lachine Postal Station. 
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New Carlisle (Marsh Creek) Ger: Irenee 
Verreault, *dredging. Rimouski Que: Almo 
Paving Co, surface repairs to west wharf. 
Riviere au Renard Que: Emile Cloutier, 
wharf repairs & enlargement. Ste Anne de 
Beaupre Que: Joseph Gagnon, bituminous 
pavement. St. Joachim (Riviere Blondelle) 
Que: Philippe Cote, construction of wharf. 
St Zotique Que: Theode Robidoux, 
*dredging. Sault-au-Mouton Que: Rosario 
Lapointe, construction of wharf. Burk’s 
Falls Ont: Holly Blair, repairs & improve- 
ments, public bldg. Chippewa Park Ont: 
Robert Murray, wharf repairs. Fort 
William Ont: Consolidated Dredging Ltd, 
*dredging. Goderich Ont: Intrusion- 
Prepakt Ltd, repairs to harbour works. 
Hamilton Ont: Frid Construction Co Ltd, 
harbour improvements (H H C Marine 
Dock). Nipigon Ont: M S McCullough 
& Frank <Atwill, wharf repairs. Ottawa 
Ont: Argo Construction Ltd, construction 
of central warehouse, National Research 
Council, Montreal Road. Penetanguishene 
Ont: Towland Construction. Co Ltd, paving 
of parking area behind Government wharf. 
Port Credit Ont: Russell Construction Ltd, 


harbour improvements (outer harbour— 
stage 1). Port Stanley Ont: Cementation 
Co (Canada) Ltd, harbour repairs & 
improvements. Toronto Ont: Mathews 
Conveyer Co Ltd, installation of con- 
veyors, glacis & distributors for mail order 
parcels, Postal Terminal “A”. Winnipeg 
Man: Bird Construction Co Ltd, exten- 
sions to Deer Lodge Hospital; Foundation 
Co of Canada Ltd, construction of Science 
Service Laboratory. Kipling Sask: Kipling 
Bldg Supplies & Millwork, construction of 
Post Office bldg. Goodfish Lake Alta & 
Fort Good Hope N W T: C R Frost Co 
Ltd; supply & installation of plumbing 


facilities in nursing stations. Delkatla 
Slough, Skeena, B C: Victoria Pile Driving 
Co Ltd, *dredging & floats. Douglas B C: 
Beaver Construction Co Ltd, additions & 
alterations to Canada Immigration Bldg. 
Madeira Park B C: Charles Latimer Con- 
struction Co Ltd, reconstruction of approach 
& wharfhead. Vancouver B C: B C 
Marine Engineers & Shipbuilders Ltd, 
*overhaul of dredge “PWD No 305”; 
Burrard Dry Dock Co Ltd, *overhaul of 
Dredge “PWD No 303”; Dominion Bridge 
Co Ltd, *construction of 5,000 ft of 20’ 
discharge pipe. Yellowknife N WT: CH 
Whitham Ltd, erection of public bldg. 


Department of Transport 


Gander Nfld: North Shore Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of water mains. 
Baccaro Point N 8S: P E & L E Arm- 
strong, construction of dwelling. Bon 
Portage N S: Central Construction Co, 
construction of dwelling. Canso N S: 
Maritime Bldrs Ltd, construction of service 
bldgs. Peases Island N 8S: PE & LE 
Armstrong, construction of dwelling. Bic- 
quette Island Que: Verreault & Cie Enrg, 
construction of dwellings. Cawee Island 
Que: Marcel Cauvier & J E Keays, con- 
struction of dwelling & light tower. 
Dorval Que: J R Robillard, alterations to 
Domestic Terminal Bldg. Allenburgh & 


Welland Ont: Bedford Construction Co 
Ltd, painting bridges Nos 11 & 13. Sault 
Ste Marie Ont: Intrusion-Prepakt Ltd, 
repairs to northeast entrance pier. Thorold 
Ont: Wm J MacDonald, painting bridges 
Nos 7 & 9. Regina Sask: Bird Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, addition to equipment bldgs, 
ILS facilities. Comox B C: Marwell Con- 
struction Co Ltd, additional airport de- 
velopment. Prince George B C: Dawson, 
Wade & Co Ltd, & B C Bridge & Dredging 
Co Ltd, additional airport development. 
Frobisher Bay, Baffin, N W T: Tower Co 
Ltd, prefabrication & erection of rawin- 
sonde tower, etc. 


Recent Regulations 

(Continued from page 966) 
school, so that they will not be prevented 
from obtaining health and dental services 
during the summer holiday. 

Like other types of public assistance such 
as old age or blind pensions, disabled 
persons’ allowances are to be considered as 
income for the purposes of these regula- 
tions. Alimony or maintenance payable 
under a court order is also included as 
income, but the Director now has discre- 
tion to declare the amount awarded to be 
totally or partially uncollectable where he 
is satisfied that a reasonable effort has 
been made to collect it without success. 

Most of the provisions of the earlier 
regulations (L.G., 1953, p. 1350) remain the 
same but have been reworded and _ re- 
arranged to conform with other public 
assistance regulations such as the Supple- 
mental Allowance Regulations (L.G., June, 
p. 683). Among the new provisions is a 
section setting out the duties of a 
committee established to investigate appli- 
cations for an allowance which include that 
of an incapacitated father and child. 

The duties of the Director of Public 
Assistance now include duties formerly 
assigned to’ the Social Welfare Board. 
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Decisions of Umpire 

(Continued from page 971) 
by an equal or greater number of new 
workmen of lesser efficiency, there is a 
danger that what appears to be on the 
surface a substantial resumption of work 
may in reality be not so. 

In this case, however, the statement 
which was made by the employer at the 
hearing before the court of referees is to 
the effect that, as of January 4, 1955, his 
plant had reached 85 per cent of normal 
production and that those at work in his 
plant on that date equalled 85 per cent 
of his normal staff. This statement is not 
substantiated, but inasmuch as the verbatim 
evidence given before the court of referees 
was not recorded and no definite or 
plausible reason was advanced by the court 
or the insurance officer for disbelieving it, 
I am bound to consider that such statement 
was made in good faith and, therefore, 
must now be accepted. 

The appeal is allowed to the extent that 
the stoppage of work shall be deemed to 
have terminated as of midnight on 
January 3, 1955. 
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Wage Rates for Labourers in 


Manufacturing, October 1954 


Wage rates for labourers in manufacturing industry generally increased 
between October 1953 and October 1954. Wide range of rates is found 
across Canada with averages highest in Ontario and British Columbia 


labourers in manufac- 
turing generally increased in the period 
October 1953 to October 1954 (see table). 
The averages are based on data obtained 
from the annual survey of wage rates in 
Canada conducted in October of each year 
by the Economics and Research Branch, 
Department of Labour. The statistics apply 
to male labourers only. 

In terms of averages, wage rates for 
labourers are highest in British Columbia 
and Ontario, but even within these prov- 
inces local differences in wage levels are 
substantial and many centres in the Atlantic 
Provinces, Quebec, and the Prairie Proy- 
inces have rates that exceed those of 
communities in the two high-wage provinces. 

For purposes of this article, a labourer 
is a worker who performs one or a variety 
of heavy or light manual duties which can 
be learned in a short period of time and 
which require a minimum of independent 
judgment. Only those whose duties are too 
general to be classified otherwise are in- 
cluded in this occupation. Workers who 
are on incentive wage systems are not 
classHied as labourers. However, workers 
who are holding production jobs, as well as 
those on maintenance and non-production 
jobs, may be classified as labourers, depend- 
ing upon the duties performed. 

Analysis of the table points up the wide 
variation in wage rates of labourers in 
manufacturing across Canada. A partial 
explanation of this lies in the fairly 
pronounced regional and local differentials 
that exist within most of the component 
industries. A second factor is that the 
differentials that exist between the com- 
ponent industries can have a marked effect 
on the averages in particular centres, 
depending on the degree of concentration 
of high-wage or low-wage industries. 


Wage rates for 
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The study reveals that wage rates for 
labourers in the smaller centres are fre- 
quently higher than in the major centres. 
For instance, the October 1954 Montreal 
rate is exceeded by three of the six centres 
shown for Quebec. The October 1954 
Toronto average is even lower than the 
Ontario average. This suggests that the 
average wage rate for labourers in the 
larger centres where there is diversification 
of industry is not seriously affected by the 
level of wages prevailing in a particular 
industry or establishment. 


However, in the smaller centres where 
one industry or establishment predomi- 
nates, the average is greatly affected by the 
wage rates paid in that industry or estab- 
lishment. In Sydney, Hamilton, and 
Welland, the high wage scales of the 
primary steel concerns raise local wage 
rate averages for labourers well above those 
for most other cities of comparable size 
in Nova Scotia and Ontario. In Trois 
Riviéres, Cornwall, and Thorold, the pulp 
and paper industry is the largest employer 
of labourers and thus exerts a great influ- 
ence on the pattern of wages for unskilled 
labour. In Kitchener and Saskatoon, the 
meat packing industry plays an important 
role in determining local wage levels for 
labourers. 

The chief factor responsible for move- 
ments in the average wage rates of 
labourers from year to year is changes in 
actual straight-time rates being paid. How- 
ever, other factors may affect the averages. 
Some of these are employment. shifts, 
changes in coverage and in reporting 
methods, and individual adjustments in 
rates owing to merit or service. 
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WAGE RATES FOR LABOURERS IN MANUFACTURING, 1953 AND 1954 


Norte: The average on rates for Canada and for the provinces are derived from many centers in addition to those 
e. 


shown in the tab 


While changes in the averages are mostly due to structural changes in wage rates, minor fluctuations can be 
caused by changes in the employment distribution of labourers in the establishments, cities, and provinces, and also by 


slight modifications in coverage and reporting methods. 


Locality 
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1953 1954 
Average Average 
Rate Rate Range of 
Per Hour | Per Hour Rates 
$ $ $ 
1.22 DAs 0 Pati eindin fCuN 
1.14 Er Le a ae ee 
1.08 siigivg 93—1.24 
1.11 ye A Sh a a al 
1.04 1.07 75—1.19 
1.42 1.39 1.13—1.47 
1.00 1.08" Pil AN tre aee 
1.25 1.26 84—1.43 
1.02 1.02 74—1.18 
1.13 7! ee een ee eee 
1.22(!) 1,29 1.08—1.46 
1.21 1.24 .90—1.55 
1.11 1,12 .86—1.46 
1.36 1.43 1.42—1.46 
.88 96 85—1.12 
1.24 1.29 1.14—1.46 
1.27 L.B2V A Sete dence 
1.30(2) 1.34 1.00—1.50 
1.32 1.36 1.23—1.44 
1.28(2) 1.33 -82—1.63 
1.23 1.37 1.35—1.40 
1.37 1.37 1.28—1.49 
1.19 1.24 .92—1.35 
Lit 1.23 1.13—1.35 
1.36 1.42 1.15—1.52 
1,29 1,28 1.00—1.43 
1.23 1,27 .95—1.45 
1.44 1.45 1.40—1.54 
.97 .99 .82—1.17 
1.36 1.40 1.37—1.51 
98 1.05 .90—1.38 
1.29 1.32 -94—1.37 
1.35 1.38 1.28—1.46 
1.37(2) 1.44 1.31—1.52 
1.46 1.48 1.40—1.61 
1.43 WSS oe Pt ces ecm de 
1.41 1.47 1.48—1.51 
1,28 1.30 1.05—1.50 
1.58 1.59 1.49—1.67 
1.45 1.53 1.47—1.60 
1.19 1,23 .85—1.39 
hae yg Ded are o aceite eae 
1.22 1,21 91—1.40 
1.18 Le AR ee OG 
1.15 121 1.03—1.50 
1.22 1.33 1.18—1.45 
1.16 by TO Ee oe 
1.37 1.40 1.20—1.52 
1.23 1.25 -95—1.47 
1.42 A. 50 bry. ye Satidect 
1.44 1,52 1.42—1.65 
* 1.49 1.52 1.49—1.55 


Revised 1953 fi which applies to ‘‘greater’’ Hullarea. Previous figure applied to Hull city proper only. ; 
5 Revised 1953 fous which pactoden rates for seasonal labourers in Canned and Preserved Fruits and Vegetables. 
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Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, June 1955* 


Although the time lost in June in work 
stoppages resulting from industrial disputes 
was slightly higher than in May, it was the 
lowest recorded for any June since 1950. 
More than half the idleness in June was 
caused by three disputes involving: pulp 
and paper mill workers at Shawinigan Falls 
and Grand’Mére, Que.; knitted goods 
factory workers at St. Hyacinthe, Que.; and 
auto parts foundry workers at Sarnia, Ont. 

The question of increased wages was a 
factor in 14 of the 29 disputes in existence 
during June. Of the other disputes, five 
arose over dismissals or suspensions, four 
over union questions, three over reduction 
in wages or fringe benefits, and three over 
causes affecting working conditions. 

Preliminary figures for June 1955 show 
a total of 29 strikes and lockouts, involving 
5,664 workers, with a time loss of 47,355 
man-days, compared with 17 strikes and 
lockouts in May 1955, with 3,200 workers 
involved and a loss of 40,550 days. In 
June 1954 there were 32 strikes and lock- 
outs, 10,192 workers involved and a loss 
of 86,715 days. 

For the first six months of 1955 prelim- 
inary figures show a total of 73 strikes and 
lockouts, with 21,542 workers involved and 
a loss of 365,988 days. In the same period 


in 1954 there were 98 strikes and lockouts, 
25,822 workers involved and a loss of 
367,555 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada the 
time lost in June 1955 was 0:06 per cent 
of the estimated working time; May 1955, 
0:05 per cent; June 1954, 0-10 per cent; 
the first six months of both 1954 and 1955, 
0-07 per cent. 

Of the 29 stoppages in existence during 
June, five were settled in favour of the 
workers, two in favour of the employers, two 
were compromise settlements and six were 
indefinite in result, work being resumed 
pending final settlement. At the end of 
the month 14 stoppages were still in 
existence. 

(The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in a footnote to Table 
G-1 nor does it include strikes and lockouts 
about which information has been received 
indicating that employment conditions are 
no longer affected but which the unions con- 
cerned have not declared terminated. Strikes 
and lockouts of this nature still in progress 
are: compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, Man., 
which began on November 8, 1945, and at 
Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., and Edmonton, 
Alta., on May 30, 1946; women’s clothing 
factory workers at Montreal, Que., on Feb- 
ruary 23, 1954, and radio parts factory 
workers at Toronto, Ont., on November 1, 
1954.) 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


(The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given here from month to month. Statistics 
given in the annual review and in this 
article are taken from the government pub- 
lications of the countries concerned or from 
the International Labour Office Year Book 
of Labour Statistics.) 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


According to the British Ministry of 
Labour Gazette, the number of work stop- 
pages in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland beginning in April 1955 was 226; 
and 27 were still in progress from the 
previous month, making a total of 253 
during the month. In all stoppages of work 
in progress, 67,900 workers were involved 
and a time loss of 214,000 days caused. 


7See Tables G-1 and G-2 at back of book. 
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Of the 226 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work that began in April, four, directly 
involving 1,300 workers, arose over demands 
for advances in wages, and 96, directly 
involving 21,500 workers, over other wage 
questions; eight, directly involving 1,600 
workers, over questions as to working hours; 
15, directly involving 1,000 workers, over 
questions respecting the employment of 
particular classes or persons; 100, directly 
involving 11,300 workers, over other ques- 
tions respecting working arrangements; one, 
directly involving 200 workers, over ques- 
tions of trade union principle; and two, 
directly involving 300 workers, was in 


support of workers involved in other 
disputes. 
Australia 4 

The Australian Monthly Bulletin of. 


Employment Statistics for February 1955 
reports a total of 1,490 industrial disputes 


——E a ————— <._~. 


resulting in work stoppages during 1954, 
involving 370,074 workers, with a time loss 
of 901,639 man-days. For the fourth 


quarter of 1954 there were 301 stoppages, 
82,683 workers involved and a loss of 
338,887 days. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for May 1955 show 
375 work stoppages resulting from labour- 
management disputes beginning in the 
month, involving 170,000 workers. The 
time loss for all work stoppages in progress 


during the month was 2,600,000 man-days. 
Corresponding figures for April 1955 were 
325 stoppages involving 210,000 workers and 
a loss of 2,600,000 days. 


Prices and the Cost of Living’ 


Consumer Price Index, July 2, 1955 


Canada’s consumer price index remained 
almost unchanged between June 1 and 
July 2, moving from 115-9 to 116-0 as 
slight increases in food and shelter indexes 
were partially offset by declines in the 
household operation and other commodities 
and services series. 

The food component increased from 111-0 
to 111-5 under the influence of a sharp 
increase in the price for eggs and somewhat 
higher prices for most fresh fruits and 
vegetables and meats. Decreases were 
registered by potatoes, tea and coffee. 

The clothing index remained unchanged 
at 107-8 as most items registered no 
change and the few changes balanced each 
other. Decreases in prices of household 
appliances and, to a lesser degree, furniture 
prices, were mainly responsible for the 
decline in the household operation index 
from 116-1 to 115-8. Coal prices were up 
fractionally while electricity rates declined 
shghtly. 

The index of other commodities and 
services moved from 117-8 to 117-7 as 
increases in haircuts and some drug items 
more than outweighed decreases in radios 
and toilet soaps. The increase in the 
shelter index from 129-2 to 129-6 resulted 
from small increases in both rent and home- 
ownership costs. 

The index one year earlier (July 2, 1954) 
was 116-2. Group indexes on that date 
were: food 112-1, shelter 126-6, clothing 
109-6, household operation 117-2 and other 
commodities and services 117-6. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, June 1955 


Declines occurred in the ten regional 
consumer price indexes between May 2 and 
June 1, ranging from 0:1 per cent for 


*See Tables F-1 and F-2 at back of book. 


Saskatoon-Regina to 0:7 per cent for 
St. John’s, Halifax and Saint John. 

In the food group, price decreases for 
tea, coffee, butter, eggs and fresh vege- 
tables, particularly potatoes, were general 
in most cities. Increases were recorded, 
however, for most fresh fruits and meats. 
Changes in clothing took place only in 
three cities where slight declines were 
reported. The June indexes of household 
operation were affected in some cities by 
the price of coal, which rose in St. John’s 
but fell seasonally in Montreal, Ottawa and 
Toronto. In Vancouver both coal and wood 
prices showed declines. Lower prices for 
automobiles and toilet soap were reflected 
in moderate downward movements in nine 
city indexes for other commodities and 
services. Higher inter-city bus fares in 
Ontario and British Columbia were reflected 
in sub-group indexes for Ottawa, Toronto 
and Vancouver. Four city shelter indexes 
were unchanged, one advanced 0-1 per cent 
and increases in other cities ranged from 
0-3 per cent to 0-7 per cent. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between May 2 and June 1 were 
as follows: Halifax —0-8 to 114-6; Saint 
John —0-8 to 117-3; St. John’s —0-7 to 
104:3+; Montreal —0-7 to 116-3; Toronto 
—0-6 to 118-3; Winnipeg —0-6 to 115-0; 
Ottawa —0:4 to 116-°9; Edmonton-Calgary 
—0:4 to 113-8; Vancouver —0-4 to 116°8; 
and Saskatoon-Regina —0-1 to 114°3. 


Wholesale Prices, June 1955 


Canada’s general wholesale price index 
advanced in June to 218-7 from 217-8 in 
the preceding month and 217-6 in the 
corresponding month last year. Five of the 
eight sub-group indexes advanced over 
May and four were higher than in June a 
year ago. 


tOn base June 1951=100. 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FROM JANUARY 1949 


index 1949— 100 


The animal product sub-group index rose 


to 230-5 from 224-8 in May. In this group 
firmer quotations were noted for hogs and 
lambs which, in turn, were reflected in 
advances in fresh pork and lamb and 
processed pork products. 

Due to increases in spruce and fir lumber 
and paperboard, which outweighed minor 
decreases in newsprint and wood pulp, the 
wood, wood products and paper index rose 
to 294-5 from 293-6. 


An increase in the index for fibres, 
textiles and textile products to 226-9 from 
226-6 was due mainly to higher quotations 
for raw cotton and imported raw wool. 
Non-ferrous metals moved to 184-5 from 
184-2 when advances for zine, tin and silver 
overbalanced a fractional decrease in the 
price of gold, while slight gains in coal and 
petroleum products were responsible for a 
change in the non-metallic series to 173-4 
from 173-3. 

Of the two groups which declined, vege- 
table products receded to 196-5 from 197-1 
while iron and products fell from 217-3 to 
217:2. No change was registered for 
chemicals and allied products, which 
remained at 176°5. 

The index of Canadian farm product 
prices at terminal markets fell to 212-2 
from 213-3 in May. Accounting for the 
relatively small change were diverse move- 
ments for field and animal products. The 
index for the former series dropped to 
174°3 from 183-2 when a sharp seasonal 
decline in potatoes outweighed advances in 
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western grains and hay. Increases in live- 
stock, notably hogs and lambs, in addition 
to eggs and fowl overbalanced lower prices 
for eastern dairy products to advance the 
animal products series to 250-0 from 243-3. 

The index of residential building 
material prices rose to 124-3 from 123-2 
as prices advanced for a number of lumber 
and millwork descriptions, cedar and 
asphalt shingles, building paper and some 
electrical equipment. Hot water heaters 
were lower. The price index for non- 
residential building materials advanced to 
122-1 from 121-8 when increases in lumber, 
millwork, electrical equipment and roofing 
materials outweighed a decline in plumbing 
and heating equipment. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, June 1955 


The United States consumer price index, 
compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statisties, 
rose 0:2 per cent between mid-May and 
mid-June, from 114°2 to 114-4 (1947- 
49=—100). It was the first increase since 
last November and the first monthly change 
of more than 0-1 per cent since last 
December. 

The index has fluctuated between 114-2 
and 115-2 since November 1953. It is now 
0-6 per cent below the figure of a year 
earlier. The average reading throughout 
1954 was 114°8. 

For four months in a row—December 1953 
to March this year—the index remained 
stationary at 114-3. During April and May 
it stood at 114-2. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, April 1955 


The index of retail prices compiled by 
the British Ministry of Labour has risen 
again after a three-month period during 
which it was unchanged. Between mid- 


March and mid-April it increased from 
110-2, where it had remained since mid- 
January, to 110-8, the highest point since 
the beginning of 1954. The average for 
last year was 107-7 (Jan. 1952=100). 


Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed by making 
application to the Librarian, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply 
through the library of their institution. 
Applications for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the publication 
desired and the month in which it was 
listed in the Lasour GazerrTs. 


List No. 84. 


Accident Prevention 


1. Bureau of National Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Company Safety Programs. 
Washington, c1955. Pp. 21. 


2. California. Department of Indus- 
trial Relations. Division of Labor 
Statistics and Research. Provision for 
Union-Management Safety Committees in 
California Union Agreements. San Fran- 
cisca, J 9p2.. Pp. 11, 


3. Great Britain. British Council. 
Safety and Health in Industry. London, 
195519 Ppw3: 


4. International Labour Office. Prob- 
lems of Safety and Hygiene in the Chemical 
Industries: (a) Classification of Dangerous 
Substances; (b) Labelling of Dangerous 
Substances. Third item on the agenda. 
Geneva, 1954. Pp. 104. 


5. Macfarlane, D. I. Safety in Industry, 
an Introduction to the Protection of Per- 
sonnel. London, Published for “Machine 
Shop Magazine” by Iliffe & Sons, Ltd., 1955. 
ingen Yih 


6. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Injuries and Accident Causes in Ware- 
housing Operations; a Detailed Analysis of 
Injuries, Injury Rates, and Hazards for 
1950, by Type of Warehouse, Region and 
Occupation. Washington, G.P.O., 1955. 
Pype'62: 
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Building 


7. Brunet, Raymond. Can Construction 
be profitably carried on in Winter? Ottawa, 
Dept. of Labour, 1955. Pp. 3. 

8. Canada. Department of Labour. 
Mooretown, an Experiment in Winter Con- 
struction. Ottawa, 1955. Pp. 5. A recorded 
interview between Mr. George Blackburn 
and Messrs. Leslie Wismer, Charles Young 
and Dick Stevens about the Mooretown 
housing project in Ottawa. 

9. Leggett, Robert Ferguson. Modern 
Techniques in Winter Construction. Ottawa, 
Dept. of Labour, 1955. Pp. 4. 


Business 
10. Gotterer, Malcolm HH. Profitable 
Small Plant Management. New York, 


Conover-Mast Publications, 1954. Pp. 318. 

11. Hoad, William Marvin. Outline and 
Source Material for Small Business Educa- 
tion [1950] prepared for the University 
Extension Service [of the Dept. of 
Commerce] Washington, U.S. Dept. of 
Commerce, 1951. Pp. 41. 


12. United Nations. Economic and 
Social Council. Restrictive Business Prac- 


tices; Report on Restrictive Business 
Practices in International Trade. New 
York, 1955.. Pp..20. 
Counselling 

13. U.S. Bureau of Employment 
Security. Job Guide for Young Workers. 
1955 Supplement. Washington, G.P.O., 
1955. Pp. 10: 

14.U.S. Bureau of Employment 


Counselling and Employment 
Wash- 


Security. 
Service for Special Worker Groups. 
ington, G.P.O., 1954. Pp. 123. 


Economics 


15. Hawtrey, Ralph George. Capital and 
Employment. [2d ed.] London, New 
York, Longmans, Green [1952] Pp. 337. 
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16. Stonier, Alfred William. <A Tezt- 
book of Economic Theory, by Alfred W. 
Stonier and Douglas C. Hague. London, 
New York, Longmans, Green, 1953. Pp. 513. 


Efficiency, Industrial 


17. Barkin, Solomon. An Evaluation of 


Predetermined Time Standard Systems. 
New York, Textile Workers Union of 
America, 1954. Pp. 24-32. 

18. European Productivity Agency. 


Specialized Training in the Field of Work 
Study. European Productivity Agency 
project No. 195. Paris, Organization for 
European Economic Co-operation, 1955. 
Pp. 44. 

19. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Cost Savings through Standardization, 
Simplification, Specialization in the Build- 
ing Industry. Prepared for the Foreign 
Operations Administration, Productivity 
and Technical Assistance Division. Paris, 
Organization for European Economic Co- 
operation, 1954. Pp. 182. 


Employment Management 


20. American Management Association. 
Bualding a Balanced Communications Pro- 
gram; Wirth a Paper on the Evolving 
Picture in Labor Relations. New York, 
1954. Pp. 44. 

21. Giroux, Charles Rodrigue. Super- 
visors’ Incentives and Job Satisfaction. 
Lafayette, Ind., Purdue University, 1954. 
Doctoral dissertation series, Publication 
No. 9868. Microfilm copy of typewritten 
manuscript. Positive. Collation of the 
original, as determined from the film: 
Pp. 66. 

22. Malm, F. Theodore. Hiring Pro- 
cedures and Selection Standards in the San 
Francisco Bay Area. Berkeley, University 
of California, Institute of Industrial Rela- 
tions, 1955. Pp. 231-252. 

23. Survey Analysis, Los Angeles. 
Absenteeism. Los Angeles, Merchants and 
Manufacturers Association, 1954. Pp. 8. 


Employment Stabilization 


24. Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America. Steadier Jobs, 
an Action Program for Management. 
Washington, 1954. Pp. 15. 

25. International Labour Office. Regu- 
larisation of Production and Employment 
at a High Level in the Metal Trades. 
Second item on the agenda. Geneva, 1954. 
Pp. 110. At head of title: Report II. 
International Labour Organization. Metal 
Trades Committee. Fifth session, Geneva, 
1954. 
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Human Relations 

26. American Hotel Association of the 
United States and Canada. Human Rela- 
tions are Good Employee Relations; a 
Training Program for Hotel Department 
Heads and Supervisors. New York, ¢c1951. 
kao 

27. International Labour Office. Human 
Relations in the Petrolewm Industry. Third 
item on the agenda. Geneva, 1955. Pp. 84. 


Industrial Disputes 


28. Canada. Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation in the Matter of the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act and Dispute Affecting National 
Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians and Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation. Report. Ottawa, Dept. of 
Labour, 1955. 2 Parts. Majority report 
signed by C. H. Curtis, chairman; minority 
report signed by Miller Stewart. 

29. Kornhauser, Arthur William, ed. 
Industrial Conflict ; edited by Arthur Korn- 
hauser, Robert Dubin and Arthur M. Ross. 
Prepared for the Society for the Phycho- 


logical Study of Social Issues. New York, 
McGraw-Hill, 1954. Pp. 551. 
Industry 

30. Brown, Downing P.  War-Time 


Functions of Pulp, Paper, and Paper-Board. 
Montreal, Canadian Pulp and Paper Asso- 
ciation, 1955. Pp. 22. 

31. International Labour Office. Gen- 
eral Report (for the Chemical Industries 
Committee), First item on the agenda. 
Geneva, 1954. 2 Volumes. At head of title: 
Report I. Item 1 (a) and (b)—1 (ce). 
International Labour Organization. Chem- 
ical Industries Committee. Fourth session, 
Geneva, 1955. Contents—Item la and b. 
Effect given to the conclusions of the 
previous sessions—Item le. Recent events 
and developments in the chemical indus- 
tries. 

32. United Nations. Economie and 
Social Council. Economic Commission 
for Latin America. A Study of the Iron 
and Steel Industry in Latin America. 
Volume 1. Report on the Meeting of the 
Expert Working Group held at Bogota. 
Sponsored by the Secretariat of the 
Economic Commission for Latin America 
and the Technical Assistance Administra- 
tion. New York, United Nations, Dept. 
of Economic Affairs, 1954. Pp. 123. 


International Conference of Labour 
Statisticians, 8th, Geneva, 1954 

33. International Labour Office. 
Employment and Unemployment Statistics. 
Report prepared for the Eighth Interna- 


tional Conference of Labour Statisticians, 
Geneva, Nov. 1954. Fourth item on the 


agenda. Geneva, 1954. Pp. 63. 
34. International Labour Office. Gen- 
eral Report on Progress of Labour 


Statistics, prepared for the Highth Inter- 
national Conference of Labour Statisticians, 
Geneva, Nov. 1954. First item on the 
agenda. Geneva, 1954. Pp. 79. 

35. International Labour Office. nier- 
national Comparisons of Real Wages: a 
Study of Methods. Report prepared for 
the Eighth International Conference of 
Labour Statisticians, Geneva, Noy. 1954. 
Third item on the agenda. Geneva, 1954. 
Pp. 83. 

36. International Labour Office. Jnier- 
national Standard Classification of Occu- 
pations: Minor Groups. Report prepared 
for the Eighth International Conference of 
Labour Statisticians, Geneva, Nov. 1954. 
Seeond item on the agenda. Geneva, 1954. 
Pp. 51. 


Labour Organization 


37. Electrical Trades Union. The Slory 
of the E.T.U. The Official History of the 
Electrical Trades Union; With a foreword 
by Walter C. Stevens, General Secretary. 
London, 1952? Pp. 248. 

38. Louis, Paul. Histoire du Mouve- 
ment Syndical en France. Paris, Librairie 
Valois, 1947-1948. 2 Volumes. 

39. Taft, Philip. The Structure and 
Government of Labor Unions. Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1954. Pp. 312. 


Labour Supply 


40. Canada. Unemployment Insurance 
Commission. Survey of Employment in 
Teaching in Canada, by Coverage Divi- 


sion of the Insurance Branch. Ottawa, 
1952. Pp. 22. 
41. Chamber of Commerce of the 


United States of America. Committee 
on Economic Policy. Business and 
Economic Forecasting, Tools in making 
Business Decisions; Report. Washington, 
1954. Pp. 30. 

42. Conference on Scientific Manpower. 
4th, Berkeley, Cal., 1954. Papers of the 
Fourth Conference on Scientific Manpower. 
121st meeting of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, Berkeley, 
California, December 1954. Washington, 
National Science Foundation, 1955. Pp. 47. 

43. Interstate Conference of Employ- 
ment Security Agencies. Report of 18th 
Annual Meeting, Louisiana, October 11-14, 
1954. Baton Rouge, 1955? Pp. 136. 

44. U.S. Department of Commerce. 
Special Advisory Committee on Employ- 
ment Statistics. The Measurement of 
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Employment and Unemployment by the 
Bureau of the Census in its Current Popu- 


lation Survey; Report of the Special 
Advisory Committee on Employment 
Statistics. Washington 1954. Pp. 35, A4. 


—_—_—__—— Appendixes and bibliography. 
Washington 1954. Pp. A87. Frederick F. 
Stephan, chairman. 


Labouring Classes 

Federation of Labor. 
Labor and Education in 1954. Reports of 
the Executive Council and the Annual 
Convention of the American Federation of 
Labor on Education in 1954. Washington, 
1955. Pp. 84. 

46. Chamber of 
United States of America. 
Workmen’s Compensation Laws. 
ton 1954. Pp. 56. 

47. Fay, Charles Ryle. Life and Labour 
in the Nineteenth Century; being the Sub- 
ject of Lectures delivered at Cambridge 
University in the year 1919 to Students of 
Economics, among whom were Officers of 
the Royal Navy and Students from the 


45. American 


Commerce of the 
Analysis of 
Washing- 


Army of the United States. 4th ed. Cam- 
bridge [Eng.] University Press, 1947. 
Pp. 320. 

48. International Labour Office. Guide 
for Labour Inspectors. Geneva, 1955. 
Pp. 107. 

49. International Labour Office. Penal 


Breaches of Contract of 
Employment. Sixth item on the agenda. 
Geneva, 1954-1955. 2 Volumes. At head 
of title: Report VI (1)-(2). International 
Labour Conference. 38th Session, Geneva, 
1955. 

50. Liverpool. University. Department 
of Social Science. The Dock Worker; an 
Analysis of Conditions of Employment in 
the Port of Manchester. [Liverpool], The 
University Press of Liverpool, 1954. 
Ppw2 (7. 

51. Lorwin, Val Rogin. The 
Labor Movement. Cambridge, 
University Press, 1954. Pp. 346. 

52. National Planning Association. 
Committee of the South. Negro Employ- 
ment Practices in the Chattanooga Area, 
by William H. Wesson, Jr. Washington, 
1954. Pp. 389-483. 

53. Saville, John, ed. Democracy and 
the Labour Movement: Essays in Honour 
of Dona Torr. London, Lawrence and 
Wishart, 1954. Pp. 275. “The essays are 
written in honour of the outstanding 
British Marxist historian and scholar, Dona 
Toms 

54. U.S. Department of Labor. The 
Secretary of Labor reports on the Services 
of the US. Department of Labor to the 
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Sanctions for 


French 
Harvard 


People of the United States during Fiscal 
year 1954. Washington, G.P.O., 1955 
Pp. 82. 


Productivity of Labour 


55. Galenson, Walter. Labor Produc- 
tivity in Soviet and American Industry. 
New York, Columbia University Press, 
1955. Pp. 273. 

56. International Labour Office. Factors 
affecting Productivity in the Chemical 
Industries with Special Reference to Work, 
Study and Systems of Wage Payment. 
Second item on the agenda. Geneva, 1954. 
Ppom20: 


Social Security 


57. Great Britain. Ministry of Pen- 
sions and National Health. National 
Insurance Retirement Pensions: Reasons 
given for retiring or continuing at Work; 
Report of an Enquiry. London, H.MS.0O., 
1954. Pp. 136. 

58. International Labour Office. The 
Cost of Social Security 1949-1951; Inter- 
national Inquiry. Geneva, International 
Social Security Association, 1955. Pp. 108. 


Statistics 


59. Organization for 
nomic Cooperation. Industrial Censuses 
in the United States. Technical Assistance 
Mission No. 77. Paris, 1955. Pp. 143. 

60. United Nations. Economie and 
Social Council. Economie Commission 
for Europe. Transport Division. Annual 


European Eco- 


Bulletin of Transport Statistics, 1953. 
Geneva, 1953. Pp. 132. 
Unemployment 

61. Bird, Florence Bayard Kane 
(Rhein). (Anne Francis, Pseud.) Why 


wait for Spring? [A talk on seasonal unem- 
ployment] Ottawa, Dept. of Labour, 1955. 
Pp. 4. 

62. Calder, James Allen. Seasonal Un- 
employment, can the Manufacturing Indus- 
try contribute to Solution of the problem? 
Ottawa, Dept. of Labour, 1955. Pp. 4. 

63. Gregg, Milton Fowler. Outline of 
Seasonal Unemployment. Ottawa, Dept. of 


Labour, 1955. Pp. 4. 
64. Murray, Walter. Do our buying 
Habits cause Winter Unemployment? 


Ottawa, Dept. of Labour, 1955. Pp. 4. 


Wages and Hours 


65. American Medical Association. 
Bureau of Medical Economic Research. 
“Hourly Wages” of Physicians and Den- 
tists. Chicago, 1954. Pp. 8. 
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66. Belcher, David William. Wage and 
Salary Administration. New York, Prentice- 
Hall, 1955. Pp. 503. 

67. Bureau of National Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Wage-Salary Administration. 
Washington, 1954. Pp. 13. 

68. New York (State) Department of 
Labor. Division of Research and 
Statistics. Wages, Hours, and Working 
Conditions in Selected Miscellaneous Per- 
sonal Service Industries, 1953. New York, 
1955. Pp. 79. 


Miscellaneous 


69. British Columbia. Civil Service 


Commission. Report, 1954. Victoria, 
Queen’s Printer, 1955. Pp. 28. 
70. Canada. Bureau of Statistics. 


Undergraduate Scholarships and Bursaries 
open to Students entering Canadian Uni- 


versities. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1955. 
Po. 72. 

71. Canada. Unemployment Insurance 
Commission. Handbook on Unemploy- 


ment Insurance. 8th ed. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1955? Pp. 18. 

72. Chek-Chart Corporation, Chicago. 
Service Man’s Guide to Automotive Lubri- 
cation. 8th ed. Chicago, 1947. Pp. 191. 

73. International Labour Office. 
Analysis of the Immigration Laws and 
Regulations of Selected Countries. Geneva, 
1954. 2 Volumes. Contents—yv. 1. Gen- 
eral introduction, selected countries of 
Europe, Australia, Canada, New Zealand, 
Union of South Africa—v. 2. United 
States, Latin American Countries. 

74. McCord, C. R. What is a Govern- 
ment Annuity? Ottawa, Dept. of Labour, 
1955. Pp. 4. 

75. Maslow, Will. The Uses of Law in 
the Struggle for Equality; a Paper pre- 
sented to the Reassessment Conference of 
the National Community Relations Advisory 
Council held at Atlantic City, December 9- 
11, 1954. New York, 1954. Pp. 18. 

76. Poulin, Gonzalve. Problémes du la 
Famille Canadienne-Frangaise. Quebec, Les 
presses universitaires Laval, 1952. Pp. 75. 

77. Rens, Joseph Laurent. Canada and 
the International Labour Organization. 
Ottawa, Dept. of Labour, 1955. Pp. 3. 

78. Rowat, Donald Cameron. Your 
Local Government, a Sketch of the Munic- 
ipal System in Canada. Toronto, Mac- 
millan, 1955. Pp. 148. 

79. United Nations. Economic and 
Social Council. Economic Commission 
for Asia and The Far East. Bureau of 
Flood Control and Water Resources 
Development. Standards for Methods and 
Records of Hydrologic Measurements. 
Bangkok, 1954. Pp. 82. 
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Tables A-1 and A-2—Labour Force 


Table B-1—Labour Income 

Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
Tables D-1 to D-5—Employment Service Statistics 
Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 

Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 


A—tLabour Force 


TABLE A-1.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED MAY 21, 1955 


(Estimates in Thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


P.E.I. Man. 
—_— Canada Nfld. N.S. Que. Ont. Sask. B.C. 
N.B. Alta. 
The Labour Force 

ESOC ORES ab aids aceon ccedecie hice tics ke 5,537 104 412 1,565 2,016 991 449 
a TIGULGUTRL: <2 05 0%: A patti, o dhe danas Sane 877 me 49 188 23 370 31 
Non-Agricultural. .... 0.0 cos ceecde sess 4,660 100 363 1,377 1,781 621 418 
WA A a ae P Os Wie ite iheiy vad iels idles aes 4,292 87 326 1,213 1,517 800 349 

Agricultural... isc6s wees 842 ¥ 46 184 223 357 2 
Non-Agricultural 3,450 83 280 1,029 1,294 443 321 
eC eer petits een eee emi 1,245 17 86 352 499 191 100 

Paty te Ths as) AVS 8 Se ae 35 ad * * 12 13 bd 

INon-Agricultural...02 2. po0nebes we. 1,210 17 83 348 487 178 97 
PUTTERS S055 Cady arte Se eG ane ale oo 5,537 104 412 1,565 2,016 991 449 
TAS 10 OATH ca peek wet os slaNbAl » lees 507 13 37 175 170 83 29 
DORE ORIG ccs takes > cc EN Os ccueg 725 16 51 234 245 131 48 
prea e VORLH Ss 4d cdi «NG iatgiy¥ sisb deans 2,585 50 187 734 941 456 217 
AP a Cishe wn area. BLe x ssw agere boo 1,506 22 116 382 574 27 134 

GD Yoars aud OVE. 255.208 sce cee ans 214 * 21 40 86 43 21 

Persons with Jobs 
RL SSA GTB STN Satchel a ais Sus ot0ia/sp 0 87aloomers 5,324 96 388 1,469 1,969 967 435 
RGB Fae vpttya Mele tero(ales e oyelepe aiecwrelaie Heo erane 4,106 79 304 1,228 1,478 780 337 
MPOTMIOR cones ule dsce4 is a ey aisierengieaie's she 1,218 17 84 341 491 187 98 
PURPA AN sah he le cmcals wan C20 cy 873 * 48 186 234 370 31 
Non-Agrioultural, wis cece nee riee scans 4,451 92 340 1,283 1,735 597 404 
Paid Workers 4,059 79 295 1,147 1,620 553 365 
Males...... 2,962 64 224 837 1,170 391 276 
Females. 1,097 15 7 310 450 162 89 
Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 

oth Sexes. 40s. ii. «= see. oot Se es 213 ‘ 24 96 47 24 14 
4,969 147 450 1,400 1,619 898 455 
941 43 95 247 2,281 172 103 
4,028 104 355 1,153 1,338 726 352 


* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-2.—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 
(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
May 21, 1955 April 23, 1955 May 22, 1954 
Ca Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Total Full-Time | Total Full-Time | Total Full-Time 
Work(?) Work(?) Work(}) 
Total looking for work.......5.<<. 2. «+ 9s. dupdete ne 228 211 350 323 236 220 
AVItHOUS SONS o. 5 boyy bint kieaaed oma e arn nga 213 197 327 304 218 205 
Wider timonth; Secs. osee eet ea her DOT, ne aanye rene Val (ogee NR fi OO: Pate eae oem 
Teepe d MAGNUS, Sos wAiae occ eae arama eer OG fics cen steer REG As aa Bic arekttaee 10 3 ear ee 
a= Simon ths. cheats tahoe. oe tease BB! ys EL AAR LOS RES Loe B2 tee dtp 
Poel MON UUS: 1. in le ON Ce Ru at se mutta OU S jiccesty alerats oe i ee Pere aa A iievasaee 
G2P=TB MONTHS hs. 30s athe chats ok ame ear ocme aise a eo ra ety Ot ee eee” A er eee 
TO Over. Ass Seadlon dose basics eet sie ee) WRI 4b oe Steak p iptvaheees Bibs gare Vere ane 
WBE EGG PRE ihe ag cris warthrtnie Sin wravinnetao ole hte 15 14 23 19 18 15 
feb SHOUTS. as caiesw tana eels caries oh eee take . 7 = - . * 
1 oe HOU oe oree eee soe ee oe ll 10 17 14 14 12 
{ 
() To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from these in the ‘‘Total’’ column. 
* Less than 10,000. 
B—Labour Income 
TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
pees qn 
gricu ransport- oF 
as ture, ation, z rie Supple- 
Forestry, Manu- Construe- | Communi- (inclu tdi ’ | mentary Total 
Fishing, facturing tion cation, Go ie Labour a 
Trapping, Storage, seat). A Income 
Mining Trade met 
1948—Average............ 49 203 41 154 131 19 597 
*1949—Average............ 49 214 47 169 147 21 647 
1950—A verage............ 55 231 47 180 156 24 693 
1951—Average............ 72 272 52 208 178 28 810 
1952—Average.........:.. 7 303 63 233 199 32 906 
1953—Average............ 72 329 7 252 218 35 976 
1954—Average............ 72 323 68 261 239 36 999 
1954—January............. 63 322 56 249 225 35 950 
February...... 65 324 54 250 228 34 955 
March... 60 323 54 248 230 35 950 
April. 57 322 59 254 231 35 958 
May.. 66 320 67 257 235 35 980 
June. . 72 325, 70 264 242 36 1,009 
July... 77 324 77 266 237 36 1,017 
August. 80 324 75 265 239 36 1,019 
September. 82 325 79 * 267 249 36 1,038 
October... 84 323 83 269 249 36 1,044 
November... a 81 321 77 269 253 36 1,087 { 
December.......... 78 325 71 269 253 36 032 
; 


* Includes Newfoundland, since 1949. — 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At May 1, employers in the 
principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,424,801. 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100). (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Industrial Composite! Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 

Year and Month a cennnntnntnaanntinemnennetinmann 5 a a gibi 

Aggregate| Average |") CY _ |Aggregate| Average |}! CCXlY 

Employ- Weekly |Wa Wages and| Employ- ; ‘ Wages and 

ges and . Weekly |Wagesand|'¢ : 
ment Payrolls Salaries Salaries THEY Payrolls | Salaries Salaries 
$ 3 

EG ADeMA GLARE dew yee oh died s views veer 100-0 100-0 100-0 42.96 100-0 100-0 100-0 43.97 
DI PHAC VOTERS! ie oics.c vein ab oven dip mist 101°5 106-0 104-4 44.84 100-9 106-2 105-1 46.21 
MOD —MAVOLATO Ws ae Sark ¢ vewabecidueweses 108-8 125-6 115-5 49.61 108-0 126-1 116-6 51.25 
LOZ SHAVOTA GOS ibis vcs ellaie dienes savineide 111-6 140-3 126-0 54.13 109-3 139-7 127-6 56.11 
IQSS—AVELaGC...0.6 ee cevsovicccvvcsseoes 113-4 151-5 133-4 57.30 113-3 152+4 134-2 59.01 
BObd A VOTE GE ctlays asl ocide creer wees 109-9 151-3 137-1 58.88 107-7 150-0 138-6 60.94 
Jan. DONA cts weticaee Oech ended 109-9 145-3 131-7 56.56 108-0 143-7 132-5 58.24 
Feb. | ee a A er 107-0 146-2 136-1 58.47 108-3 150-0 137-8 60.60 
Mar. LORD. aa Gece by. cece ip tee 106-6 147-6 137-8 59.22 108-3 151-2 139-0 61.13 
Apr. DSO ODA AEE st Mined Sv chases Sa 105-6 145-7 137-5 59.06 107-9 150-8 139-2 61.19 
May Dar aa isee Gules a alee oeraiehn 106-2 146-8 137-7 59.15 107-3 150-3 139-4 61.30 
June PL OGATis.. is eens be eae eiaws's 109-0 148-9 136-0 58.42 107-7 149-0 137-7 60.54 
July De DOOR ile ee oie eeietete 111-7 153-9 137-3 58.98 108-8 151-7 138-7 60.99 
Aug. Dy CUR ah, carn iBatiins ove vue 112-3 155-4 137-7 59.17 108-0 150-9 138-9 61.07 
Sept. EL oie a a eee 112-9 155-5 137-2 58.93 108-3 150-8 138-4 60.87 
Oct. De OOR eee Rhames Re oa acinar wee 113-4 157-1 137-9 59.25 108-1 151-8 139-6 61.39 
Nov. Dr ONS Mavens Waite Sahel ons.w tis lae 112-5 157-2 139-2 59.78 106-3 150-5 140-8 61.89 
Dec LL ODA en fF MesSackiteveseaners 112-1 156-2 138-7 59.59 105-4 149-7 141-2 62.07 
Jan. LPOG OR os Fe PE See cs seis Cale 109-1 149-2 136-1 58.49 103-2 143-5 138-3 60.80: 
Feb. Le TONS Has 25 Seat ee. coud Wed 105-8 148-8 140-0 60.15 103-6 148-2 142-2 62.53 
Mar. Re MOBG ad. sevice Shedee o se5es vel 105-6 150-3 141-7 60.86 105-7 152-5 143-5 * 63.11 
Apr. BE NORD sees S unde Sas once eos 105-7 150-0 141-2 60.68 106-5 154-2 143-9 63.28 
May PEMMOGH OR sn Fe binictee aces Deer 107-3 153-1 142-0 61.00 107-2 156-5 145-1 63.82 


1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, (4) 
Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, insurance 
and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recreational service). 
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TABLE C-2.—_AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND 
SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls (D.B.S.) 


Employment Average Weekly Wages and 
Index Numbers Salaries, in Dollars 


May 1 Apr. 1 May 1 May 1 Apr. 1 
1955 1955 1954 1955 1955 


Area 


(a) Provinces 


Newfoundland : sturdsancr as ois vat ck Le ee eee ee 118-4 113-4 117-9 54.49 53.36 
Prince: lodward, ISM con acs von Rese aay con tee eee pees 104-3 97-6 97-6 48.04 47.77 
Nawa: Scotia... otc cis + Sack 6G 0 CMC oe cae ee ete en oc 91-5 92°3 92-8 51.28 51.84 
TIN Gey SPS WIGIES foresees iiarercte nic cote ite» ota te Na oe 94-1 95-0 90-2 52.52 53.87 
BNP BOGhs, Son Tis atta Seas File forces Pato eiae eon ed ees 105-2 103-4 104-5 58.56 58.22 
CWAUATIO..,. chosen FR Caa ace wh ok ys aa eT ieee ee eee 110-3 108-8 109-0 63.65 63.25 
APSE ia Show cnpomn ait eis oc ar cee en CA en RS coer ata 101°3 98-5 100-4 57.98 58.01 
PUSATCH OWA toy cis etl tas wiehea eae aetna nes Pe Sas 108-5 106-1 110-0 56.81 56.83 
PAT DOEGS 27 « chic Se tials oo mace uk sao « be aired te tent Sees 120-8 121-2 119-0 60.73 61.07 
British’ Colum bigs. Se veka aCe hat Bele eae eee eee 105-6 103-1 103-2 65.78 64.70 
Cam Baiirstiigg B8Pee ioe Oe es ich cea 107-3 105-7 106-2 61.00 60.68 

(b) Metropolitan Areas 
RS AON 5 state Pe Adiness ee eee ores ci NOG lek. one 2.0 DASE ome 112-2 107-7 106-7 45.66 45.05 
MIVUNOV. .diucis chic Seams he wis «oa seme Givat shige fete scans 91-9 89-7 90-9 60.69 59.79 
PRT «iets Oa oe denial cM Oe SS RO . ater eAes Baa See 108-7 118-0 109-8 49.39 50.99 
aint Jon | o Cewe LA rta ote tcce cw eninge visa see ette te ae one ee 103-8 108-8 98-7 51.36 51.88 
SONODBG «5 ole ae PRO Re stage Ge POs LEAR ADEN ae ee aaa eras Daa 106-1 102-8 109-7 50.81 49.59 
99-8 98-2 96-5 49.86 50.36 
102-8 96-9 100-8 57.06 56.54 
74-6 74-4 68-6 52.83 54.17 
110-3 108-4 110-9 59.77 59.04 
110-3 108-5 106-5 55.78 55.60 
93-2 91-3 98-8 63.87 63.20 
: 160-5 157-2 155-9 68.75 69.97 
NBDE Da DN rcte aie tes Ty Gia Sicahese cents Ae ee See 115-9 112-8 145-5 68.96 69.93 
SENG EDA T INCH POF: oh nc Abe ew Ss naa eee sleet Sak ee ee 114-7 111-7 109-9 69.89 70.12 
EE GUOOEO 5, Sd. alte tae oa, OR dla ocd SARs een a eats ae are 119+4 118-4 119-4 64.38 64.09 
Harnilton.. 62 sone ascn co Ue eee dee tan ag dee ee ee 102-2 101-0 103-7 65.38 64.98 
Brentford: spp ais... 1 vee hors CERISE new Tae 82-5 83-4 82-9 60.99 59.63 
(Cy SRO EL ec PRM, og MER Ghicy SAAR A ope men ee 96-2 94-8 98-3 55.55 56.28 
IRSCCHONGL. 0% ores acl CON on hs oR ee coe ae Ee eee 102-4 101-0 104-1 59.60 59.28 
PUG DUE Cs okectea oo ee nae mean. oe eee a eee: eer ae 127-3 127-5 132-0 74.68 74.02 
Cr OU ee a he aes eg a Sey eis ae eS 110-3 108-6 111-3 58.18 58.00 
Barney sis: scm te wikis gti tan ake bts. cotg Gee aera ae each ee 118-4 112-8 122-3 74.10 73.98 
Windsor 105-5 103-7 101-4 78.23 74.11 
Sault Ste. Marie 114-0 104-8 103-8 69.22 70.35 
Ft. William—Pt. Arthur 105-2 97-6 102-7 59.96 60.88 
Winnipeg 102-6 99-2 100-8 55.62 55.70 
1 Te ee oe er ie el eee! aR? eed ry mee lew, 113-6 108-9 116-1 54.94 54.88 
Saskatoon 112-8 109-5 116-6 53.80 53.59 
Edmonton 142-5 1375 136-2 57.91 57.82 
Calgary 132-8 132-0 124-4 59.48 58.47 
PUBDOOUVET st a's aaak seionians nse aaa tet Cee reciente 103-7 102-1 100-7 63.38 62.98 


WAGEONIG Soc taielct eiceisiisnict aa) Osten + oe Eis sare eee 113-2 110-7 105-7 59.99 59.19 
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TABLE C-3._INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 


AND SALARIES 


“(1949 = 100) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, (D.B.S.) 


Industry 


Glas Pte 1 Lee ee eed hea se Ae ee eea co RL aD eewsvetbuwe 
LOMAS, 6 A nS OP ees Pe ene aed pee ein eee 
AUG NAUULAL GAS oy 0o8 oss dy fe es cca de RSON sens skies 

MESSE CR ides. gS rid Diie darilgn a We Sea aad ose e dig oes 


SCTE ny CT RUN ae ee Oe ere, 


PERV CREE WOUEROR OE itn Oy cS a rine ddl Sedo oaciac ed Sdadawed a 
MI ONP TOMEI uray btw Uo RE B n eee hab desu tes rdeaed eds 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables. . . . # 
rath SALE EGAUCUN, hos. be Oe One ede cobd dee sadclbeteesé 
Bread and other bakery products.................000005 
Distilled and malt liquors. /, Resa lied cccscdeeees. 

Tobacco and tobacco products...........cesesececeenceees 

FUGUE IHOGUCOU. ta)e cc etcs ar sencverede Side nme fa 3 

TSnthon promueiey 14 as doe, clos tte nee vwenn Viwiadd~ naest « 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................0.000000 

Textile products (except clothing)................0....44.. 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods. ...............0.0. 
WOCHIOEIEIGUIIE OES bc hs neon ewe cu natd notes aeisies deen 
PyntHeao taxtilon Alt GUC V nse dc cs cede eters escinenes 

Clothiie (tGKtile ANG THT) oa. . ivis eet ca sle ce tle Mtn eeenes ‘ 
PLUS EINE Mite? BY cee I Sase'ec.o0t pac ciond das cue dewase J 
WORE COPING os ors oa okies dre Nk whee oeie'e s awkiowedew os 
TnI BOOURS Keys oe dasw's 2x A Meas Ree Reais crtedt awd ae ¢ wsiy bs 

WHAT EDAGOENY Pon ete cia OPP aria Tendon reviontecyas ac 
Tee ay. eit ap C1) | Ree Ue pe oe ae a ee ae 
RUERED Rar PORE aK os Spiel Kant ORC O Se Oedeste ees 
CBG WOU PLOMUChBsiasieccs@Ades evdade thotee ens deness 

PAD EMPOR Cee te, alates aisle el. kein aye Eee e Whee Se eae 
HS AU PADOR SUBD cls oa ae ing hl Tele Weddin a dina wu « 
ObMar paper promucty 5200 Sa ee ee ows set vars'soe slates ves 

Printing, publishing and allied industries.................. 

Iron and steel products................. Ptecatene hares 
Agricultural implements....... ‘ 
Fabricated and structural steel....................00000e 
Plard Ware Gnd? COO: APs cen re ks sac riwctescacnsae tends z 
Heating and cooking appliances.....................4.-- 
TRECOABUINER YE ete oc ci eaicin sO inna eaeR Téa do naa we 
Meter ora slicer, ott cs sy sre Siete Valerie k dvieit endless 6 
Prmnaty iron ANG Bee: = sees acted acs daiioawiasiedeaes cewbicd 
PUCCE DEER DIOGUGER. 5 bocce bac g baad Urea e allacble vedee ed 

“Transportation equipment. . . os. deecssescedeccccwsseceess 
SAECO INL THAT Wat tise Pd noe elo miaie save ets Vea venedcs: 
NEGROR  VONICION ie os donee eh Cree Rae eira has cgeevaass 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories. .................2-- 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment................... 
Shipbuilding and repairing... ccc ies sence veckcsesscuces 

Non-ferrous metal products. ....0.0.c..sccccreucivvcccvens 
PABIBINUIN OIDCUBER RS See cat doa d a Laces ae dies. 
Brass and copper products... occ cs cc bide ed denvecesucs 
MclbNe ANG TOLMAN e se eee Ns ass ce uea se dacews ows cones 

Electrical apparatus and supplies............-. 6.006 .eeeees 

Non-metallic mineral products.............0..0:0s cee eeeee 
Rela RC NSE ee cited F2 vgs Saleh vmeele Needs RAGE y Sced eee 
Crise RNG BINGE PFOGHCUS: oof ls css cies cntcescue ca ¥eaes ccs 

Products of petroleum and coal...............0.600e eee eee 

(GAT Wo get 0G? ee eee ee ee ee 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.............. 
Acids, alkalis and salts 

Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 


PATE SOT CAO RAOIE Meme sits asiets F inte ets dis ws cahdelviae ce lelbie se ceives 
Lbfrests Vit doe ta 1G AT as aie ene 
PAM eee ee Cee re elo ae am ind a apie iis vs ov 6S eo 
PNOoMRT WORK, CRO TE eee hence dene e se dcsccage eas 
Highways, bridges and streets..............0eeeeeee ee eees 


CBE VICG MMR eae Mite ss. caraca'e eek a ois sinuses vee ee cedars 


May 1 
1955 


Apr. 1 
1955 


= 
a 
J 
J 
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Employment Index Numbers 


May 1 
1954 


a 
— 
WADWARUWAODNWEHARADAAAADURBOEHURAUSESD © SUdAwBSSA & 


Average Weekly Wages and 


Salaries, in Dollars 
May 1 Apr. 1 May 1 

1955 195. 1954 
71.96 72.01 70.00 
75.51 74.31 73.78 
68.07 67.02 67.57 
79.44 78.12 77.25 

7.43 69.97 66.23 
57.11 57.53 7.39 
80.50 84.21 78.7 
68.18 67.51 63.65 
63.82 63.28 61.30 
57.25 56.95 55.65 
66.42 66.84 64.12 
52.05 51.93 49.91 
60.92 59.25 58.87 
53.60 53 10 52.63 
71.48 70.49 67.91 
61.62 54.25 61.06 
65.45 65.46 62.00 
43.41 43.90 41.31 
41.46 42.05 39.41 
51.95 51.96 50.20 
49 25 49.46 47.07 
49.39 49.48 48.25 
57.27 57.71 55 65 
41.83 42.15 40.24 
40.61 41.15 38.86 
42.44 42.53 40.82 
42.98 42.50 41.54 
55.61 55.08 53 92 
57.47 57.26 56.03 
53.27 52.24 41.32 
50.76 49.39 48.99 
73.87 73.45 71.18 
78.93 78.77 76.52 
59.98 59.22 57.05 
67.73 67.51 65.69 
70.18 69.72 67.33 
70.52 69.98 68.80 
74.61 74.37 73.22 
65.81 65.40 61.60 
61.79 61.40 58.81 
69.66 69.02 66.76 
68.76 68.22 66.75 
74.90 74.79 72.26 
67.42 67.09 64.73 
73.57 72.49 68-76 
74.00 75.06 73.44 
86.67 82.49 73.77 
71.35 70.23 67.39 
64.81 64.88 63.46 
65.61 65.07 64.56 
71.47 71.58 68.80 
66.14 66.91 66.12 
68.74 68.55 65.03 
77.22 77.39 74.81 
68.33 67.67 66.68 
66.18 65.61 62.95 
63.10 62.38 61.61 
64.94 64.12 61 12 
90.84 87.28 88.08 
69.28 68.98 66.30 
65.06 63.63 61.63 
77.17 78.25 72.37 
55.13 55.14 53.11 
60.93 62.07 61.33 
65.58 65.80 66.55 
64.92 64.79 64.68 
68.60 70.73 75.85 
52.73 55.18 61.13 
40.74 40.34 39 04 
35.08 34.83 33.97 


Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. They 
relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 relate to 
salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 

TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


Average peek A Westie 


Average Hours Worked (i oon 


May 1, | Apr. 1, | May 1, | May 1, | Apr. 1, | May 1, 


1955 1955 1954 1955 1955 1954 
INewioundtand:. oi: 6 ae Mia. dabutes vo re os ce cise etre Wee ane are 44-3 42-9 41-9 137-8 136-4 134-6 
OTA SOO ATG. Siete vol IRs « oR abi, oct Sakae ats cite ees 41-8 41-5 41-6 126-5 126-4 125-4 
MA WRDTUNS WII. . 6,0 Ate 98 dis ne MAUS erauele Ree ER eeg ekee p 41-8 41-9 41-1 129-3 126-7 126-9 
QUGBEOs; Se dtd Bons wba tp ees te wisideiet aig w stewie inst SRNL 42-1 42-0 41-7 129-9 129-1 127-9 
READ Gace hah Sire at cint beards nck sp, She mashed ks aaa ete or ey eal 41-1 41-0 40-2 153-6 152-5 149-6 
Maraito be 3 t cu cee an asia ih Sanerts tle en wd wichtines cw ktels ait peice soe 40-1 40-2 39-8 137-5 137-1 135-2 
Sasketohe Waristt av:-c aaah tetenix co deaths csi Chase apes 40-6 39-8 39-7 150-6 148-1 ~ 145-4 
BAUSOCbA 2 oe sec ia's cok el epeals AAO Moraes Fale as Sees che ee 39-9 40-3 39-8 151-8 149-9 146-4 
(prreanh, Colom bijal’. .fose shes ans eeetten a's catatr a ens aiee Beate 38-5 38-2 38-5 172-6 171-6 169-3 


Nore: Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (D.B.8.). 


a: 


TABLE C-5.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average Hours 


Average Hourly 


Earnings 


Average Weekly 
Wages 


May 1|Apr. 1|May 1|May 1 
1954 | 1955 


1955 


ee 1 i May 1|Apr. 1|May 1 
1955 


1954 


1955 | 1955 | 1954 


Industry 
1955 
no. 
TIN Wea RIE wa ne te the Bdidue 60d Lacie Bhs awk orc ydhajey a 42-3 
MiGtaliaatiniese ott chien o's chun Soils ioe tw aCR OAS. 0'ce sb Uoaeeeess 43-7 
PCR, AES eR ae a ae es oe eet ae 45-4 
DY GHRE SERCROLD Sete, Wee ea Cale chs S 5 SESE G vcs oe Skanes 0 os 42-7 
Oe ee era eee et ares Ad rhe Oa ater oc ktap cour xdaee 38-3 
Ep URE Es ots ais ste hess Chas Uhiaay delved 5 vce tlhe edie Moe's 37-7 
Coe OR NT A AN a old Re a ais 908 CaO ais oe oo} amoGts oa 40-2 
NOU SAMO UE Wey A ers eh cy he Unite ry ov beh ehhos cc lah kedica es - 43-4 
(aiuacpuriie os A oete. cots ot Aimed s kat ¢ ccMpclstr sie coe Cendsion «oc 41-2 
OG ORG DSCELAREDE yaw ox sls FoMgds vec va vRhv Eas sere cpalesmclvers 41-3 
PGar PUOMMCLAt Pets .ch Reavy vs cca gehaRardews«hobainwes’ 40+4 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables. ................ 39-8 
xVOUT GIL DUGOCUR. « Soviets fe dikes te sk acjne'c EPs ods 64 ve debe 41-8 
Bread and other bakery products...................5. viel 4397 
Distilled and malt liquors....... te ..| 40-2 
Tobacco and tobacco products. 40-4 
ular DEOAUSt BTA sa dy baadate «os CesW cal oe wedse euh AB 
LBGEMET, DUOC ATE San tpt Mekitd, tos sods Pelee avin de fabcleathivk 5. 39-9 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)............-..2.cseceeeeees 39-3 
Textile products (except clothing). ...........00-cccecsvecsesee: 42-4 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods..................00005- 41-0 
WOMEN POUUS te caret he ree eee eee oe hs eee USC eee Seca ere ee 43-1 
SVAUDOUGMOXhUHN GUIDA eel wale peeps? scaesa phic soaie> wen dee 43-9 
(Hothinig (exile ANU EE Ls scons anid hn 05d mat es sie Sichegai cf ule wig. terre. ee 38-0 
ear Curent Soha SNe ee aha cates oat ceasing tense penne: 37-8 
Winiibrmbiosuric ee cove ase eae t tote viens os cea nae ee cf 37-1 
Lie eV GTC ap. Sele Oa iis Case Canes hi tn ea oe ee ae ee 39-0 
PV GHGNIRCPILOL Ere elias Clee tig cla 5h ote gteiay ates atv as 41-3 
Saw and planing mills.................... Gee Ee ONT oe 40-4 
BRNO C es sin fhe ear ela te veh n  aae ht ede WEE os 42-6 
CHEE WOON DIOUUOUs seth. reese es rer batinnget Glatt encase 43-5 
PAMONIPLOO Leer. Satine at as eat com eames fo bl epee i 42-5 
Pulp and paper mills: gyre Pigs doe. cetes erties » Ss s<nen: 42-7 
RVUIRGE EDEL EOC A cre wien od eae ae hes es Als fae tec om de 41-8 
Printing publishing and allied industries....................... 40-2 
PITOM ANG SLO PLOUUCES, Vs. chokes s See hme S ds. bade @adaes es cae 41-3 
Agricultural implenionte . ined. .wcths « vob dws ks. eo5e. ob os) 40-0 
Fabricated and structural steel 40-8 
Hardware and tools................ .-| 41-9 
Heating and cooking appliances 41-1 
[fon CRAIN GAN to has a. opty ie @ .| 42-0 
Machinery manufacturing. ......... ..| 42-0) 
Primary. on antiateels.2 55 aah Oke Ab Eb eee os ot oo ot 40-7 
ESOL E UI OR L As, al Vie ice t ote Lo hnce ss ons «vod acle 41-2 
MP rAanspOreatlOn CQAUIDINONG. «fou. a vies cass cnc eae seb Nec eines 41-9 
UT ETRODNANG DHE CCL ae ee SW eis va oe eee oe ace lcm s Vee see's e's 40-4 
NICS omy Si Sint ran gactrd eet mca prs worn a viens ara ee 45-3 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories. ............-.-0e+eeee0: 41-4 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment. .............6..0.000 39-8 
Siipnpalaing ROU Tepsiriiy apc meres eee eee Tess heal. 41-9 
*Non-lerrous Metal Products... Pha Mise vc sic ecb fee soe. MWe. 41-2 
LV FHS acura s6%0 L121 pales “to: Ihe ee ieaan eaeeae cae le eee ea 41-5 
PAYHAS BNA CONDEN PLOCWOU dec cine. c-cis els vidsciees3s chven scans 41-8 
gala Baa POMEL OR See ae ers iy ein eo cree’ bie ain'gein’t 41-1 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies 40-4 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment................- 40-3 
*Non-metallic mineral products 43-5 
EPC OCUCES HT Tee oie ick OI anins Sales eG nso vs ace res byes 44-3 
IMATION RIABSUGAUCEE re Tem ons Sateen r Eee ean coetes tees | 42-9 
Products of petroleumi.and Coal.: 1. 22.0. 2s. doce ceecsscesicnes 42-5 
RR EEOME HYOGO, Ware isn alp vee clas osc Seeks se wg ew eate ss 41-3 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations................-. 41-1 
PRCA PA NICAIIN ATC) BBLGE a «bs sire tates wi anys dots g-cte nickae bee's sla os 42-0 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries...............0+0+0+- 41-2 
*Durable goods..... Gian: Oe ataes (as bce W este hes 41-5 
Non-durable goods. .-| 41-0 
IDOnRtrneblOn Stirs oo gin twee ching anes nes -.| 88-7 
Buildings and structures..............- owing ..| 88-9 
Hi ighways, bridges and stréets............6.-2-0000+ OM teres s 38-3 
Electric and motor transportation SSSR ir GCSE IAI Gene 4407 
SORViOo et rwaotce hes ts aig EPR ce 92 R22 Arete Se 40-6 
Hotels and restaurants... 2.1.0.5... cscs eee e tec eeteeeseenes 40-6 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants.............-02-0e+eeeeees 41-7 


*Durable manufactured goods industries 


no. 


os 
i) 


RO RD 69 C2 G1 09D > 2 O10 AID HOS Ho IAIN OHO AWOAS WONG WSS ISOM OwDOUSeSaD ASO ROO Sb A~IS a 
o 
a 
o 


41- 


cts. 


160- 
165- 
139- 
180- 
152- 
146- 
171- 


=] 
~1 
DSNAISAANH WWOADAWAH RNAS WHOS wb SII “I 


172-3 


144-1 


cts. 


a 
= 
So OO ROMS OU OOH OhROUU SOs 


163-3 
119-8 
139-3 


2 85-8 84- 9) 83-4 
41-4) 85-7) 84:6) 83-2 
41-7) 81-9] 81-4) 79-7 


$ 3 $ 


34.15] 33.13] 33.23 
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TABLE C-6.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, D.B.S. 


Average 


Index Numbers (Av. 1949 = 100) 


Average Average 

Period Mare Hourly Weekly Average | Consumer Pie 

gy Weeks Barnings Earnings Weekly Price Weekly 

P < Earnings Index Earnings 

cts. $ 
Monthly Average 1949................-- 42-3 98-6 41.71 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Monthly Average 1950..............-..- 42-3 103-6 43.82 105-1 102-9 102-1 
Monthly Average 1951.........0.-cc0005 41-8 116-8 48.82 117-0 113-7 102-9 
Monthly Average 1952...........-.000- 41-5 129-2 53.62 128-6 116-5 110-4 
Monthly Average 1953...........-..--+- 41-3 135-8 56.09 134-5 115-5 116-5 
Monthly Average 1954............20-06- 40-6 140-8 57.16 137-0 116-2 117-9 
Week Preceding: 

April YO AG04 cs aa avanene ee 40-9 141-0 57.67 138-3 115-6 119-6 
May 1 he Ok dee e snk ote sae 40-6 141-8 57.57 138-0 115-5 119-5 
June T,  LOOR ance so tuciinas: fete 39-8 142-2 56.60 135-7 116-1 116-9 
July iy oe ae on Se ches. 40-5 141-6 57.35 137-5 116-2 118-3 
August De EOOS cae Ny here nie wena at 40-7 140-9 57.35 137-5 117-0 117-5 
September (1,004.50. cat ceases oe 40-9 139-5 57.06 136-8 116-8 117-1 
October PG G ke See irc autte cites ae 41-3 139-7 57.70 138-3 116-8 118-4 
Woavember 2, JOG8.  ootuis cans case 41-3 140-5 58.03 139°1 116-8 119-1 
Dacember 1,154) cos sete tecee cad 41-2 141-2 58.17 139-5 116-6 119-6 
January Rig ht a Aa fA 41-1* 142-8 58 .69* 140-7 116-4 120-9 
February. if, 2008i.0. states, eae 41-0 142-7 58.51 140-3 116-3 120-6 
March Bic DOG. 5s dislgs Oeeeeaees 41-2 143-5 59.12 141-7 116-0 122-2 
April 1 ee Ee Te ee re Soa ae - 41-1 144-3 59.31 142-2 116-1 122-5 
Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 


weekly earnings index. (Average 1949 = 100) by the Economies and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 
* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for January 1, 1955 are 39-3 hours and $56.12. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, UIC 751: statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757: 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. The data on applicants and 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies* Live Applications for Employment 
Month pee NN thn cA RNS Ee a 


Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 
July Oi Rea er a, 20,679 21,775 42,454 108,275 44,216 147,491 
July TP IAGOLEY ot aes toate 24,392 15,500 39, 892 136,291 68, 280 204,571 
July MP LGB LS SA ele Ae 45, 183 16,775 61,958 86,997 52,773 139,770 
July Mp l OGD ene af 22,772 17,679 40,451 134,394 61, 866 196, 260 
July Det lOBSey ehuaty.fee oe 21,229 20,088 41,317 124,396 55,918 180,314 
July 1 Be ee eee ae | 13, 251 14,417 27,668 201,931 81,112 283,043 
August ae ee eee 12,124 12,902 25,026 181,457 77,396 258, 853 
September DLO GS Sh atc, eree 13, 691 14,110 27,801 180, 407 70,472 250, 879 : 
October PAM OG4s AAG etch 16,388 13,018 29,406 170, 883 71,561 242,444 : 
November 1, 1954.......0....... 13,724 10,501 24, 225 187,123 77,003 264,126 j 
December PTOb4 toh. Boia ese 16,104 10,504 26, 608 255, 811 85, 229 341,040 
January je 4) eee ee A a 8,420 7,776 16,196 371,959 93, 805 465,764 
February By ALDOUS E. Stcints ctenlte 8,276 8, 604 16, 880 483, 380 117,651, 601,031 
March BLOB BEN, shes Bele tole ci 9,154 9.509 18, 663 510,551 118, 035. 628,586. 
April pM AS ae wha ee eet 10, 611 11,506 22,117 505,472 114,572 044 
May IRMLQSB A... sanlvwe see a 15,508 14, 655 30, 163 394, 621 8, 601 493,292 
June 1 DOBBA2) | ioe tenon 21,675 18,451 40,126 205, 630 76,273 - 281,903 
July LORS), 5.5 siecle eee 18,741 17,392 36,133 152,711 77,865 230, 576 


*—Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(1)—Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT MAY 31, 
1955 (1) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


Change from 


Industry Male Female Total April 29, | May 31, 
1955 1954 

Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping............................ 1,796 685 2,481} + 891] + 763 
1 le ee ree ae an RES See 2,645 33 2,678 +1, 041 + 1,442 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells....................... ; 1,014 92 1,106 | + 149) + 455 
DAHL ME on 'gs 64 vit le a Has ale titty Denk we8 ce. tuiaa V5 > « 320 24 344 — 71 - 139 
Oa. aac AAS aed OA a> NDP Sa ann pg Ol Sng 336 17 353 — 12 + 21 
Non-Metal Mining. . 258 4 262 + 196 + 228 
Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pits. 7 24 2 26) + 13) + 13 
POO DAME ME sas cats 9.4.00 Sx A » ass cn BEkeam.ae 76 45 121 + 23) + 54 

OM UTC RIEN EMM ooo. of RE ERS ot NE cc lw cok cadee ss 4,463 2,605 7,068 + 605 + 1,743 
Foods and Beverages........... B. 602 255 7) + 230) + 104 
Tobacco and Tobacco Product 18 5 23} + 7/ + 16 
Rubber Products 37 22 59} + 3] + 2 
Leather Products 41 96 137 — 10} — 39 
Textile Products (except clothing) 116 132 248; + 41 + 2 
Clothing (textile and fur)... 142 1,146 1,288 | + 192.) + 204 
Wood Products 493 94 587}; — 193] — 1 
Paper Products 141 42 183 — 12] + 40 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries............... 182 111 293 — 226; + 28 
dro aid, steel. Producing. c.c¥ 00; eco ce. odadhicakaanes 657 151 808 | + 71] + 182 
Tiasspariation Hawipments ops bibbbe wocsvescse success 921 98 1,019} + 128] + 613 
Wwon-Verrous Metal Pro@ucty,..,< 2.5 aa ssecves sods sevese 173 60 233 + tl + 104 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies................00c0000e 412 135 547 | + «61 aa 283 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products..............-00ee0ee0e0s 106 50 156; + 20] — 22 
Products of Petroleum and Coal................2.c0eeeee 55 26 81 oo 4) + 27 
CAOTHICHY ERO NOtEs HO SENE SEL. Seek cieas csc O dae vies 289 103 392; + 53] + 187 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries.................. 78 79 157} + 25] + 13 
LOST pes fir Or pele peg ee Bae RPE po PR eee a Ue oe 3,296 134 3,430 +1,579 + 1,191 
Cencral- Contractors): Wa.it. . <0.) eeibek ono. sda dapes = 2,582 102 2,684 | +1,318) + 984 
Special Trace Contractors. 2. 5.0.05 cists «wile ows ve ides oa 0 714 32 746] + 261) + 207 
Transportation, Storage and Communication............. 1,195 356 1,551} + 350) + 317 
EAT OOTAIOIS 2... antes SED eed aoe Meek ls © a lhe nein «es 1,048 177 1,225] + 3383). + 408 
DEGRROG Pier oo ALS SCM AG ac cree SME eins Se eu RAN « w lect 52 19 71) + 20] + 13 

APCS IAR IAA UENCE GLI RE Sante Sa tase tensor ay egies Mesa wh aires wos aration 95 160 255 | — 3] - 104 
Publik Unity Opernthone soo 5s och cos vides octdepeuwxis as 88 69 157} — S51) + 81 
MRCRENCeee RPe a ets kee ic aera geen era's wicca tek ee eae we 2,686 2,588 5,274 + 526 + 615 
(E10) CEE yi RA ae es ac A tere He eet eg Ree 985 557 1,542 + 263 + 261 

SOD OUR RE eed aes 250 ean ny Arar IR A oy fart 1,701 2,031 3,732 + 263 + 364 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate....................... 748 913 1,661 | + 258) + 49 
[oe Le an ak ek Sia os a goatee Belg pins: Pars ae aan ane cee 4,442 10,741 15,183 | +3,453| + 1,516 
Community or Public Service. ..............202eceeeeeee 544 1,242 1,786} + 445) + 22 

IO VETMMNGNY MEP VIC. che nacints ev t cbs tert cba) Mas rae cece 2,253 598 2,851} + 358] — 138 
RRR LION OG MIOM Sc Geer Teta) Sotince wity es kas ee am acaGle op 103 235 3388} + 47) + 29 
EUS PSE VECO Ly coe arte es sities are eet eae hale sie sais aeee 604 431 1,035 + 200 + 97 
Teun SOEVIUR ie Peer ts ere en aN ts sake a otass 938 8,235 9,173 | +2,403} + 1,506 
SALA IED ED AR ie cas so sae eta one aeatian 2icleg 22,373 18,216 40,589 | +8,801] + 8,172 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


= 


~~~ seit" 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT JUNE 2, 1955(') 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Occupational Group 


Unfilled Vacancies (?) 


Male Female 
Professional and managerial workers.... 3,277 753 
orion) sOrkera: a 5,00 so ve ailes Voie oe ae Se 1,382 4,408 
Bales workera sy el ers venis view od mericwes 1,728 1,490 
Personal and domestic service workers. .. 1,529 8,822 
SORMOM Meet ee aonmene eee weeny ae’ 34), 3s. ehoeeare 
Agriculture and fishing................. 1,900 519 
Skilled and semiskilled workers........ 8,475 1,711 
Food and kindred products (ine. 
tODaOCO Ese Fes velba crete eine 74 19 
Textiles, clothing, ete............... 145 1,222 
Lumber and wood products......... 3,341 


Pulp, paper (ine. printing)........... 
Leather and leather products....... 
Stone, clay and glass products...... 
Metalworkangen + ya iv.tatt,s dersitews ote st 
Hlectiionl 25; 25 fxs Mseom ostenite ont 
Transportation equipment. 
MINNIE. crore ee ee 
Construction 
Transportation (except seamen)..... 
Communications and public utility. . 
Trade and serviess irs esas sen neen « 


Foramiontitacre scr ae tie et tater ore. & 


Lumber and lumber products....... 
Metalworkiig | yni, Aine 0b ose 
Constructions: c2i.<a5 ts iee'es ve aA 
Other unskilled workers............ 


GRAND TOTAL............. 


Total 


4,030 
5,790 
3,218 
10,351 
34 


40,126 


Live Applications for Employment 


Male Female Total 

5,071 1,562 6, 633 
10,279 21,314 31,593 
4,582 9,075 13, 657 
23,011 12, 854 35,865 
1,106 2 1,108 
2,032 229 2,261 
99, 629 17, 626 117, 255 
1,070 562 1,632 
3,740 11,014 14,754 
16,164 123 16, 287 
890 380 1,270 
1,134 1,133 2,267 
290 47 337 
11,043 1,109 12,152 
2,250 801 3,051 
609 39 648 
1 0B Rites 1,408 
21,149 3 21,152 
17, 249 94 17,343 
652 8 660 

2,621 1,251 3, 87 
14,188 764 14,952 
2,232 286 2,518 
2,940 12 2,952 
59,920 13,611 73,531 
1,992 3,124 5,116 
9,108 250 9,358 
3,296 430 3,726 
27, 487 74 27,561 
18,037 9,733 27,770 
205,630 76,273 281,903 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 


(?) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT JUNE 2, 1955 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies(?) Live Applications 
Office (1) Previous | Previous () Previous | Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
June 2, | April 28, | June 3, | June 2, | April 28,| June 3, 
1955 1955 1954 1955 1955 1954 
UN GVPSOULPROLLOSAG! fic Bod ha Geicaewolak onde eae ees 343 330 325 8,603 18,884 9, 224 
POOTHOPEIEOOK. <4. bs Acinuls pola», octavap anes acne 6 20 8 2,183 3,764 2,728 
RGAE, SUR ecere Be tek ies Ade caarncacle-ote HRs o-oo oe 15 54 4 854 1,604 805 
PURE ONE soe ee nae lciechid tatiana oo Meme eas 322 256 313 5, 566 13,516 5,691 
Prince Edward Island... %.........0.......ceeceees 257 280 188 1,383 2,583 1,344 
MOBATIOUUOUOWID., Sct dsic oxvv's de ivsics va 550. Wasek e's 194 245 160 863 1,178 836 
MMPS ae SS k saith ss «ane ONO natn <4 63 35 28 520 1,405 508 
INGE PCORIRIRNS 3.508 lhey Orn RE nei eddtes sane 2,055 1,515 1,182 12,453 20,797 13,976 
EWES ER EERE et ee. See 68 26 31 488 991 391 
RUGS MAREE. Sette ae Si slot bal We wince xh Soteernicinre « 25 31 40 458 906 454 
SEEDS) : 2 Se So Sa Se - Oe 1,263 1,116 783 3,597 4,435 3,836 
ype eo ate OSs ae ee Ee Sa |G Paeeen 9 | Seer eee 4 298 759 631 
Veo Cn RN Be 2” ee ae 212 212 53 924 2,330 1,179 
COTO Ue are cc icie dis OB iic slows exe ivaa a wieejewrdie «alee sls « 45 15 18 199 244 277 
DR, CLEMO Sins So ainislon Oa D wlb'y. os w nls be macnn aa 89 30 54 1,933 3,466 1,549 
PATIO css tee e eds cuted aeh cen conc certs ons eh eee ee 6 241 540 337 
BSA OWES PO tase the grain ose Aa ey wan ee Se aldo visas 276 37 153 2,963 4,019 3,767 
Eigat fats 5 2 SNE By Ce RC + Sayers a. ie eee 41 40 21 561 1,137 585 
SE 8 a 2 Be he aS Se oe > ee 29 8 19 791 1,970 970 
NA Wy ROC UMRES WECM ce Stl honcho tsp nsiapleobieh dtabiens 1,859 | 1,040 1,225 13,869 26,139 15,711 
LEE eee oe Rd ar Pee Re ae 9 121 13 1,562 4,984 1,491 
PAIN DDOMHOM wi aut etewre detect teh.a’e ao cen deteass ate 5 24 17 47 1,473 2,930 1,408 
PR GIVINISMCGIS «2. Wg rktne leak lease ke SoDuaieale-c 56 12 15 955 2,142 620 
SIPOCOTIC WIN > lena Sete cui Seraierelo ate, <plisistain oh Utet ksseinie 652 368 159 859 1,899 2,015 
POR sas Salald Mer. Wcicrcin ns ktoledee nie Whwtwsterace 0 8 382 540 659 
DE ONOLO a ae aac tole oom arclatanste lesen. nc rectal Re sien C 703 312 555 2,530 4,271 2,711 
ING WORKED Sci 5 ANA cab anaes oth enews deta ne caly dots Ewes 4 6 1,269 2,981 1,221 
RBI SOUR: Se 3 oi5aeig Site dco ina.t oR ale ne Wid Peiele. 68 sik 254 178 212 3,333 2,705 3,493 
PIOUS DUGUUGIS Acti de Hiss uciciny etic wns cheb wlte eines 46 10 99 573 1,277 1,283 
BORAGE Sete Hs Foe ch vthre Mees naan tteesx ces 84 7 69 264 562 191 
WIGOOBLOGR. Acdiid Wat clikitha cots aia w slaty iaisette'> elsisisis 25 3 42 669 1,848 619 
MSTLOTRDIIN, A eae ste ovo oPSE 8 a cors-bio Cale, os so astn Mele o50-5.< o's 10,518 7,559 7,583 94,036 | 177,993 100,307 
PAS GALON WM: vic. Petans, mena nN nie ewe ne Re vicieala 50 77 88 3 68 
(Bea wuernais nd. See cnakisalittm chs ctkep eetsc<ane 41 60 4 492 998 526 
PATO KIMANI, 5. lite ne Sea eae, < wig sont Soe eas 41 10 22 562 1,428 682 
Be ee) Oe ee est See 31 421 4 1,580 3,522 1,873 
OMAN AIGR coh cx ca oad time tha du vee ekethcns cae 32 4 66 545 1,626 505 
GC hiadntiMnl hos heteo scans nde ed 0 Boies Seier eck 230 116 133 921 2,459 1,087 
POI DEH iiiics..c cp atstem usin cc cemtce swe. smgtiowaceee’s 46 10 24 799 2,597 814 
TUNEL VILLE ©. Gakic cre ch COR oe old» sabe Atswiscimn 63 66 42 1,106 1,553 1,852 
. PPA ASIN Jal cwcctls oie aah tae cle eaie oi Mei tele n, seass 37 38 72 643 1,173 844 
: HOPOSE WEG a. dean cack & Reni ce maectien wes 15 1 10 1,120 2,295 731 
MODS Fen osnt art ec eave e¥eereMeasde tes seses 10 2 16 551 1,050 490 
RSTATLIVEER oe vc See do CRIN chr Gh ch See Laas 29 30 28 1,022 1,745 1,159 
Tak | Wee Be Ree 6: Se” A <2 Sayre 44 31 111 1,657 2,895 1,488 
; DOUOUIS Taras haa. ane atincs eC ee hase 5 5 152 145 120 1,576 2,736 1,444 
POD GMIORCS | Ried Apnoea sek ap oidaab SOW a diene 5 97 63 143 915 2,299 1,439 
DHAGHVGG Ae. sa Sel are hiewicisla cen e a e step ee ces eee 31 14 29 318 818 451 
Sua) Malbaiedy 2 <5). 8G aoe cctatees.co'es amietee. ye 9 10 18 620 2,288 696 
MoO DU HON. snc TO ccie's nt ita elea Canis ASS.5 es 0's 91 194 46 224 547 365 
EVAR Seetde capes Mees cane SKC LEN cree sh Meters ss 176 70 121 2,699 5,327 2,142 
EASMIRGW ENE sheivisyy sto Ong tinv'e aes aie sie sitio cases 65 38 46 39 560 1,579 610 
: QNRWHIIG ches one oe Wel the ad SERS bo oC ww wee 3 10 ll 463 1,739 366 
y MACATD TOR Sreeen tens casts Malka ce sedN eo sdes 475 5 33 1,217 4,287 1,147 
IM Garang Oi, rs Bt nde ORE eka ore Pcs s 103 15 24 667 1,477 786 
; Mgnt AMM ad BR bec coh RACs, canoe ti vee 16 7 16 767 1,389 624 
: Montmegn ye ¢ csc Bt cc sck Meche awn diosa ce 2 29 24 1,07 2,355 1,212 
‘ WOntRERDIE Ses i, Nas be sins Wi taiiale oF Ad cle stare sia «2 4,498 3,253 3,291 34,310 54,279 37,081 
SMOWe SUNOEIKOOMU to SOUR ace pe Rn am <5, pc Gate occas 134 313 113 727 2,340 683 
:- Pert Alec ems a eeMeics orig te Mich heyy, <e <feth osass-asn 46 7 ata 506 1,351 571 
GMBDEG nates cca tee etot dain sah c eacie's.< biscuainem nnn 770 596 728 9,010 15,317 7,481 
Rimouski. dacs 240 149 18 1,856 4,290 1,860 
Riviére-du-Loup os 319 293 120 2,697 5,055 2,246 
Roberval....... <A 9 6 13 841 1,621 844 
we 82 63 91 1,820 4,077 2,967 
79 10 50 454 1,027 469 
59 88 26 436 1,291 450 
70 69 77 639 1,286 1,013 
St-Georges Est 248 69 496 1,666 3, 487 1,277 
St-Hyacinthe. 436 38 448 973 1,991 1,378 
St-J 74 59 91 872 1,739 1,311 
39 21 39 559 1,183 939 
33 27 40 964 2,565 1,060 
63 22 ll 693 1,483 615 
7 48 54 1,969 3,612 2,044 
225 160 199 2,491 4,004 3,057 
27 26 29 1,352 2,968 1,261 
6 47 46 1,008 1,762 903 
ws ore 229 513 205 2,681 4,381 2,633 
995 


TABLE D-4.— UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT JUNE 2, 1955 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (?) Live Applications 
Office Q) Previous | Previous (1) Previous | Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
June 2, | April 28, | June 3, | June 2, | April 28, | June 3, 
1955 1955 1954 1955 1955 1954 
Quebec—Con. 
Val d'Onts atic Anes on tee nett aeereeeent 670 99 43 1,165 2,588 1,530 
‘Valley iiaiet 05,57c de tds oo scale tah cinbscicvvir kiwis weal 56 40 48 1,099 1,624 1,441 
Wictorlawilie (ox 2.555 fb fea. cabins oh 0% eh Saeeanbes 82 69 50 763 1,738 1,492 
Oni tario: ) Geese. ts GaSe ee oh hott os islet a See 13,247 10,767 9,491 87,240 | 138,983 106,744 
APnprlOrs (occ 5 lee Dees Fide ital s oc Velo ane Kees 1 10 122 368 
Barrie feo s..2. ass dpask vce neten nai was Cire as 180 192 173 802 1,189 842 
Bablovilie 251i ssto cote 10 aes cl sae ss crates 36 23 55 1,027 1,406 1,070 
Brace bRigow ns iis errand Weiesie trl inie’s ivje cp eiteaslsis 5 810 214 349 315 916 478 
Brampton: sso ee chee sala wie ts naan ele elness 102 106 41 359 541 274 
Brantiones oie c ccd oc tet chia acces Ade saw te a's 111 72 58 1,441 2,168 1,827 
Brockville S.A teehee coset hho ce ea eck 11 19 20 272 424 228 
Garlatinii lace «Sette, 0is ais v9 o'elh.e seco) tice p48 Ue seo aa aes 2 1 129 276 247 
SONA AMI Se oo 5, aC ReR ai Gases, s de, ive Serpe eis 110 39 62 1,038 2,031 1,638 
Coburg ies is rete bbe e e's cece cia acomitace viniecey 13 8 12 3 508 359 
Collingwood Sa a MEO Ecce 36 28 48 440 550 434 
COSD WRIEe sah woe caged «OM valle ttow EN io aed alee 76 73 72 1,483 2,201 1,335 
Ore Brigtcy. > stxcmeeeeeh os it eines sac thasteee 39 6 19 303 474 255 
Fort Frances ig 16 10 10 232 491 274 
Fort William 94 141 44 1,108 2,269 1,937 
Galtes.. wae 44 58 64 614 1,064 
Gananoque. 5 6 6 96 211 113: 
Goderich. 24 40 46 289 461 223 
Guelph... 100 133 104 895 1,577 1,425 
Hamilton... 686 622 375 6,494 10,382 9,415 
Hawkesbury . 21 28 37 248 1,045 261 
Ingersoll... 20 22 18 300 527 342° 
Kapuskasing 22 50 23 690 1,893 1,167 
USONONE Jamas s state tees owls eR etal anes soe chores 57 86 38 294 80 0 
Cin PATON ss whale stesso DOES Glo Sc Suen ca ale’ ale ea mlanae 201 198 192 841 1,041 973 
Kirkland AKG 75, SO. tee Mees un er cata e ea 77 47 69 609 1,049 797 
Kitopener, . os ae Meeks RU ER sme ch aoe ceca seme a 120 98 109 1,407 2,446 2,185 
POBAININGEONS ons alec eereNi a bavi oantees oceans cee 20 23 22 520 858 664 
Ae OR Serene a he ee Ra ee a Eee 156 202 64 459 638 659 
ISCO Wel se cloth snc erate cle: Pes tows oa demas. 34 19 31 179 394 195 
BBC Foe ene tS ee ae” Saar eee Se 624 645 495 2,589 3,676 2,974 
Ei lan diet 5, cele ete «Nc vilieBa.ts tees 3 2 SERS Gieles 37 22 10 291 80: 607 
Napanoesy.. 2 scctar Ser has oes. teens een tina eee 12 10 13 285 463 254 
Naw, Doronto: se Seated seine nt myles os atoll atrod> 185 157 159 1,735 2,113 1,204 
Niagarattalis. cc mhesasce vests sacs ob Bok ceae 120 63 93 1,223 2,283 1,340 
North Bay gree tore es ares as ve dhe en 152 100 93 754 1,419 1,252 
Oale valley, Fisica $i; Piaecaiss «aes occ eo es 167 113 22 230 336 347 
Orillia: aah. weet eRe ens ele cas Mate 26 33 47 372 658 443 
Osha wartiah odo Re eous ete tek ca ak ba 130 124 72 1,541 2,355 3,860 
Ottawa pais 0 Sta an he «aks aReieineaTale'sw bide’ as te ees 1,309 1,431 1,061 2,458 4,85! 2,614 
Owen) BOGGS... :e bo tev 5708 oe RT eo en cae ieee sate 48 44 856 1,648 960 
Parry pund:. 7:00) ganda oe i ees oe aera eee 15 23 22 119 451 178 
Pe@MmbDroks.# 2h. Pease Behe t eck poets 304 189 248 1,010 1,856 1,044 
BPerthit farce: ace etee iad cnclte Rocees ne ae eee 54 47 26 203 57 209 
Peterborough ss, figs s cre Geach cm. wae ates 72 53 152 1,511 2,789 1,706 
PIGEOM Re aan chit e Oboes A ee sic clenc RAE 9 5 4 163 369 175 
Port Arthurs... apse akin wee eee oct Rear e: 139 , 251 222 2,040 5,021 3,008 
Port iColbarne,, Ace ocak ee ec, RARE ees 14 4 26 343 73 
Preacottes, Re thins. MANE. cos optic ea cok 15 9 22 470 713 561 
Rentrews 0-135 cheats teks atte «Clee eee 52 19 25 463 683 510 
StsCathariness;.. jak J2 8 esken ten pate ees 244 88 129 1,790 2,554 3,039 
St, Phomas. wade, Bera M bet, oh esate eetiee 71 67 79 745 945 ' 704 
Barnia-ve.l... cates cuter atte Dis tan « «kere rating 63 48 48 1,112 2,087 1,195 
Sault Stor Marie jon. «0c Ge oxic south annem 137 234 141 1,091 1,821 2,479 
Sim008 GRE Aer Nok reba ect n Peas ae een eee 54 49 60 489 1,020 
Sioux. Lieokoub:c (jen mae ee ewec ae pire Sa 12 ll 34 173 268 223 
Smiths Pals: \ ..\o sates ce w aah toos cele ae 9 14 14 253 292 217 
Stratior dig. hws Meee cee ss eee oe elena: 68 33 46 421 761 731 
Sturgeon Falls. .../. Ses, < Co Foe coset AOE nk Ocak eel ee 4 1,001 1,557 634 
SUC DUTY. hates < sc eelcdehs arg ae hous p Renee bie sers 393 274 133 1,675 4,081 2,348 
SLIMMING he). ce ce etoes Gan ees aa RE oes 75 1,366 2,296 1,313 
PLOTONCO Saabs, | fc ain en scat tars ee Ne eae 4,425 3,191 3,284 28,352 36,704 27,108 
PE TON EON Sonate oe ae SUN dni dete ern, monet ae 87 915 752 
WMH cOrton Ai. 3. Lier ta cn Rie ares <1 RW ane 39 57 19 313 468 403 
NY SUSCODRTE: aaa, atch.» oles gaeoe cet aac ee 11 14 9 330 650 349 
ELLEN hc ok Sane ao Re ee ee 2” Rep 19 16 16 902 1,860 1,871 
DYERTON 5h alec. chp sslanns Seat Ee Esc tu, eae 359 334 130 1,167 1,438 693 
PUICGOr US brs, oi eed ints aoe doaiee Ameen: 439 286 167 3,101 4,651 7,032 
WGORStOCK, a2. Satemeat cis Oe Mccoy tas oa oe 63 54 38 317 447 
DIAMIUODAMEE. 5.2.33 aE Nese eee «cn nch ee eee 2,317 2,040 2,621 12,938 22,322 13,674 
UES PAT Ain Ss - SOPH lose niet ot v/a ataiea HARE cea 304 245, 307 743 1,979 812 
Dap hich satrap de sins Stee cae ote be bose 16 62 36 456 974 : 449 
Lin WIgu es; te hci, Seats teak ais «Fs aes od 46 25 50 162 264 164 
POrtagom ser Brie ne vic Wes acai hen : 49 71 59 472 1,056 529 
DG FEB RMRROD cisteia tite M cole c shar toMy sls tase Be REM cso 8 5 125 70 131 95 
PW IDTO nei crs osu cess wie as Seale a's oa, aig oly Blac decd 1,894 1,632 2,044 11,035 17,918 |. = 11,625 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT JUNE 2, 1955 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies(?) Live Applications 
Office (}) Previous | Previous () Previous | Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
June 2, | April 28, | June 3, | June 2, | April 28, | June 3, 
1955 1955 1954 1955 1955 1954 

PIASUACCHOWAR ot os os 0 2c Patt ons vss Oe tens. aes. 1,651 1,600 2,073 8,359 13,936 5,787 
EMU GON eer eres RES Stig asc vgs See eee sow eak 51 68 49 100 232 137 
SE OE oe ci Bin isos uc ake ward oe civic wis 221 182 213 650 1,101 598 
PCI HAPOCIOLONE 4.65 bah.oelcss visbaNiesie te sce cues 53 39 122 574 1,148 440 
pee gol [oo ee ae poe) Pee Cope ee 110 32 93 1,530 2,294 1,017 
a) OMe, ee so ee 498 707 475 1,592 2,799 921 
UREAUGONIERE £) uch: sicher sOwks Un AUN thre oe ree vio 492 289 779 2,508 3,002 1,495 
PWG CUERANC ES yaks VaRAA ER ee} UMM » vr.xt ais 85 89 113 286 696 236 
WGP OGEN LAER EE yin 5 vc ab bck ok SS By s dverceds 54 62 79 129 330 109 
OPAC. LEGS Ais s.t AE aE 6h x Uns MED oi ow dle 87 132 150 990 2,334 834 
TO a Be eee ee, ae ae Se oe 3,859 2,438 2,866 14,981 25,186 15,282 
Ue ates te oy ee eae eee 16 15 8 402 388 575 
CAA AT One ae. 5 ok Ce ER x Ak MRD oes Slo ee d's 1,571 896 1,187 3,764 7,079 4,177 
SEPM ITL UEDA SOE antancnaspenied wwencteeke t 21 30 18 467 667 422 
Aas CG dA IME GE si ip NRE Allie vies oe Fic 1,642 989 1,065 7,321 11,115 7,183 
ME: aaa aiary es. PUEDES «wis Mob AULG ous sie Ke 34 74 81 274 461 473 
Uae cig ich a See ee ere 318 245 332 1,097 2,534 1,005 
PAGONGRE ARG cscs dP cie Cig as chiar ele ena de ons s 144 100 62 776 1,194 422 
RC OO sce as fe ete fete fo ere ae og 76 66 92 851 1,706 987 
WONG WMG ta tt To Ray. ks ee be 2 ot 37 23 21 29 42 38 
British Colttmblas...: ccs ee. eee ae eee. es 4,020 2,594 2,520 28,041 46,399 32,581 
ET ENPOR TS Mts de Hei pak Seles. tad iaiy Gc4 ck es, ve bs,t 66 72 41 679 982 560 
MeMHIY OME MER tes Sea Na SoM ah: % barre eans Pa ereeea nee 40 20 42 461 904 546 
RENRIOOK igs eye ad dee Geree eed Rh Ros 5 21 23 7 569 1,304 683 
BES ES Mt bhp almanac -gpesin al eel a ae te 20 36 13 449 699 415 
MDGs Fors Wa Od oh 0 Te eee a Vides then sacs ss 45 55 35 226 450 248 
Kamloops. ...$5, ok ee ek. Shea .: 140 86 87 410 920 694 
SR ISN TUR ah ns ee lca cards Benda olaninsdtona's 26 25 8 434 757 §12 
PAM GUE TUN cate Sac a uae Ch i esnacswies ssw 6 554 63 238 704 1,060 462 
NW ANT coo hs doe os a dhe wt ous 57 22 50 449 776 803 
Da gellevazt te wo a agin Ad le iS a a megs ‘ 36 9 13 466 1,236 721 
New Westminster... 3 233 153 113 2,946 5,002 3,937 

Penticton........ : 25 21 9 329 1,180 
Port Alberni y 20 23 19 303 301 232 
Prince Georg 194 91 82 1,766 2,485 2,182 
Prince Rupert. 122 99 37 493 947 557 
Princeton...... 3 4 6 124 282 130 
ly: * bp ee 26 29 6 411 928 903 
Vancouver 1,636 1,205 1,162 13,895 21,143 15,278 
Vernon 68 26 142 515 1,574 593 
Victoria... .. 486 281 339 1,968 2,913 2,355 
Whitehorse 3.66 55.5 A. severe oe 202 251 71 444 556 299 
Canada..... ‘ 40,126 30,163 30,074 281,903 493, 222 314,630 
Males..... 5 21,675 15,508 14,284 | 205,630 | 394,621 237 , 848 
RP SIRIGS. CREE os wicca cde «canbe vest 18,451 14, 655 15,790 76,273 98,601 76,782 


1 Preliminary subject to revision. 
2 Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-5.—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Sourcs: Form U_I.C. 751) 


1950—55 

Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairie | Pacific 

Year Total Male | Female Region | Region | Region | Region | Region 
ROSA aces: eel. 790, 802 559,882 | 230,920 56,732 151,438 | 321,354 179, 732 81,546 
OE ee ie ER eS oe 918,238 | 655,933 | 262,305 68,895 | 223,979 | 332,499 | 196,754 96,111 
LODZ ee eal ss toe otro 980,507 | 677,777 | 302,730 84,640 | 251,744 | 320,684 | 207,569 115, 870 
DED LE ih a. OSB ITE ERM 993,406 | 661,167 | 332,239 76,913 | 259,874 | 342,678 | 201,670 112,271 
MODES Ye daclee ce iwes heesseee s 861,588 | 545,452 | 316,136 67,893 | 209,394 | 277,417 | 175,199 131, 685 
1054 (5 Months).......2.....25. 297, 793 186, 181 111,612 24, 982 80, 255 97,458 61, 607 33,491 
1955 (5 Months)............... 295,916 194° 509 101, 407 23° 991 73,268 | 106,367 58,331 33, 959 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1._PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT PAID 
AND AMOUNT PAID 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


|Estimated Month of May 1955 
ee pen SE SS ES Ee. 
Das er Week 
Province Reselvinig spp N 4 oe Amount of 
* 
Peon mencing (Disability days in Paes 
havens) Benefit Brackets) 

NO WLU lee se a as ce seats viel oes cep vie volsiae tabigepla a asle 8-6 2,384 212,477 (964) 737,348 
Prince award talanGiyoscae.ccvhakvsenvecvaaeeriesae 1-1 203 25, 645 (269) 73, 800 
BVO VE S COLLATE cas x70 5 atte toe so iT mste ss oe ete ee mare 11-6 3, 635 265, 426 (4,251) 848, 875 
AUS SITU AGE (lclays aactte Warhol R ehcp se ap retold. yece.os 12-6 4,444 297,392 (2,574) 957, 483 
EDUSDED aint ead y s ole Meena ee Reaeis ne ala eon e tiene 92-4 22,038 | 2,448,366 (31, 582) 7,596, 397 
LOPS (ome 35, 1 nat RR Ec AO a eo 69-4 27,148 | 1,722,979 (32,318) 5,318, 251 
Mi cin i eo begets so viata s > afecegssace chive’ segi. o's see oo segs, os aplal Prete 10-6 3,345 260, 245 (4, 623) 783, 743 
RABHALCHOWAL Mira ect ec de cients teeter pat ete ee laterals 7:7 2,093 190,579 (1, 821) 597,710 
PAP EIOP EN Salta inn wchuhd te iow Ae. cade thant ahh isw nvents atelahe mee 16-0 6,020 350, 701 (5,047) 1, 147, 755 
Peerbish) Cola bias vise cotaste iece meee sieeits cit anime ce ares 21-2 7,939 528, 297 (9,399) 1,681,544 
Tov); Canada, Maye lObb.\ sity venniacs cope ne vance 251-2 89,249 | 6,302, 107 (92,911) 19, 742, 906 
Total, Canada, April TOb6 Ftc. ete clsa wa. dese ab 348-4 103,111 | 7,735, 268 (97,257) | 24,598,076 
Total, Canada, Mas 1954 so. 5oe, stv vals stele pre asides 246-2 87,468 | 6,575,003 (81,922) | 20,709, 106 


* Asa result of postal claimants, who form one-fifth to one-third of all claimants, being put on a bi-weekly basis, the 
pattern of weekly and bi-weekly payments has become irregular. To provide an estimate of the number of beneficiaries 
under the changed system, it was decided to get the average weekly number for the month. 

{+ Week containing last day of the month. 


TABLE E-2._ORDINARY CLAIMANTS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER 
AT MAY 31, 1955, BY DURATION ON THE REGISTER, SEX AND PROVINCE, AND 
SHOWING DISABILITY CASES* INCLUDED IN TOTAL 


Days Continuously on the Register 
Province and Sex May 31, 


195 
6 and E 121 and 
Total eae 7-12 13-24 25-48 49-72 73-96 | 97-120 aver Total 
Newfoundland............... 7,046 652 566 730 | 1,501 | 1,026} 1,104 809 658 7, 889 
WERIGSS Secisce h utodteke we «0 6, 698 614 535 689 1,429 983 1,061 770 617 7, 632 
OWN its is sic A votat dete aye 348 38 31 41 72 43 43 39 41 257 
Prince Edward Island........ 825 7 56 86 161 124 98 105 121 832 
BIS: See ce isie'vreins terete a's 622 49 35 66 116 102 85 81 88 652 
Penialarynies assis @e doe ces 203 25 21 20 45 22 13 24 33 180 
INOVS COPIA, W's s coved eeeitens 9, 963 2,033 703 1,012 1,530 1,138 862 934 1,751 10,373 
Male. He icetalas, spo attencerne 8, 556 1,813 604 842 1,297 977 716 786 1,521 8,965 
Pemaler cach scsi seitite. 1,407 220 99 170 233 161 146 148 230 1,408 
New Brunswick.............. 10,710 1, 633 921 1,381 2,445 1,507 993 789 1,041 12,707 
PAS eaterncmes sik mesic te 9,385 1,442 799 1, 226 2, 233 1,344 888 647 06 11,049 
Hemiale sw aia sia cs votes 1,325 191 122 155 212 163 105 142 235 1, 658 
Quebesss ees pace ce wanaaey 75,648 | 10,686 | 5,028 | 7,550 | 13,786 | 12,320 | 8,865 | 6,187 | 11,226 | 85,085 
BIRIGSoaitinte: coswtuohbls 58,076 7,433 3, 662 5,465 | 11,058 | 10,300 7,360 4,760 8,038 65,514 
VOIMELG, ne oe eeu tac ates 17,572 8, 253 1,366 2,085 2,728 2,020 1,505 1,427 3,188 19,571 
OPA. crc ine dunes uitce cad 60,319 | 10,372 4,271 6,305 9,805 7,119 5,616 5,401 | 11,430 79, 682 
DUGG, Bu chia ateteioeieis oalithets 40, 484 6,829 2,788 4,218 6,363 4,698 3,703 8,757 8,128 59,385 
HOWIALG tamara 1 esriee ae aos 19,835 | 3,543 | 1,483 | 2,087 | 8,442] 2,421} 1,913 | 1,644] 38,302 | 20,297 
MAMIGODA sais aeeoaincclen faite 8,765 | 1,411 555 | 1,029 | 1,893 962 745 762 | 1,908 | 11,430 
EOD. Sa oe aM, «om oe teh 5,626 832 336 605 933 623 448 492 1,357 7,659 
PGMARS certs, ca Palas watteteas 3,139 579 219 424 460 339 297 270 551 3,771 
Saskatchewan............00. 5,309 532 362 517 825 672 552 732 1,117 3,592 
Male... sss ecceeesseaens 4,034 378 263 379 648 488 406 554 918 2,679 
ME OMIGNG |. mislag voters ie cemere 1,275 154 99 138 177 184 146 178 199 913 
ALBERS en rerditelak cartes ae deat 10,357 | 1,466 879 | 1,263 | 2,081 | 1,238 921 963 | 1,546 | 11,699 
Mate. rete Rtolete ate Satoeietae 8,301 | 1,132 715 | 1,087} 1,739 989 721 726 | 1,242 9, 833 
Hemalo Weer sss 55 «Sa hee 2,056 334 164 226 342 249 200 237 304 1, 866 
British Columbia............ 20,797 | 38,457 | 1,783 | 2,507 | 4,065 | 2,080] 1,785 | 1,521 | 38,649 | 24,466 
alo Mee Ohya gtate 15,117 | 2,583 | 1,349 | 1,897 | 2,917] 1,442] 1,250) 1,020] 2,659 | 18,710 
WW ermaleses sent osu adeecatinne 5, 680 874 384 610 1,148 638 535 501 $90 5,756 
KD ASADA ; sd letisotellis © » cisterns mato 209,739 | 32,316 | 15,074 | 22,380 | 37,592 | 28,186 | 21,541 | 18,203 | 34,447 | 247,755 
VEATB Teri ten nee» ie .datel atte 156,899 | 23,105 | 11,086 | 16,424 | 28,733 | 21,946 | 16,638 | 18,593 | 25,374 | 192,078 
RE MATE Seo sees... so dettoittess | 52,840 | 9,211 | 3,988] 5,956 | 8,859 | 6,240] 4,903 | 4,610 | 9,073 | 55,677 


* Disability cases: May 31, 1955: 3,150 (2,224 males 926 females) 
May 31, 1954: 3,130 (2,275 males 855 females) 
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TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, MAY 
1955 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


‘ Disposal of Claims (including claims 
Claims filed at Local Offices pending at end of month) 
Province Not 
Total Entitled | Entitled 
Total Initial | Renewal | Disposed to to Pending 
of Benefit | Benefit 
IE WIORDC BR cal Nie nah vccnea ta aweder cs 2,038 1, 607 431 3,061 1,775 1, 286 589 
Prince Edward Island... .2).i25...... 4.50% 239 168 71 274 196 78 55 
DOVES, GOA wc hwaatistev pth wanwreavaraiediexlcts 4, 987 2,926 2,061 5, 280 4, 282 998 1,088 
emt Prunswislcpe .s c+... 4+ ie oo Soca stels 4,277 2,875 1,402 5,355 4,227 1,128 895 
UC DOO Le hoe eet y ori daretty als Ws wareiekd ade 00's 31,565 19,551 12,014 35, 284 27, 825 7,459 7,659 
RINEHEIOD sete ee Cisce ul, SoWihvas oe cas had 33, 299 19,775 13, 524 34,588 27, 285 7,303 7,735 
MatOW Re hens eo Cieidnvetesvelaebaec’s 4,010 2,623 1,387 4,138 3,218 920 569 
SMASKACGHE WHR is » o's s co Rictdde cesses hale 1,994 1,396 598 2,366 1, 752 614 319 
EMRE Me Sie, ites a te aise ies .ceethe ys 5, 004 3,332 1,672 6, 642 4,917 1,725 893 
Bribiat Golem bial. 14 scsi Bedibde were cuice ded 10, 210 6,315 3,895 11, 253 8,476 2,777 1,849 
Total Canada, May 1955 97,623*| 60,528 37,055 | 108,241t| 83,953 24,288 21,651 
Total Canada April 1955. ..| 154,260 107, 480 46,780 173,611 117,599 56,012 32, 269 
Total Canada, May 1954............. 113, 427 67,021 46.406 | 126,316 97,520 28, 796 29,034 


* In addition, revised claims received numbered 21,618. 


t In addition, 22,463 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 1,091 were special requests not granted, and 908 
were appeals by claimants. There were 2,731 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT (Revised) 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Isnurance Act, D.B.S8. 


Beginning of Month of Total Employed |Claimants* 

ON TNE Ed ee eto artery hice ho ciee also cupisialig oTahaiaiai Ab isla > S16 a aa eins ate "=cn'e's/eind Kd. e biaheias yn ce 3, 150, 680 , 888, 100 262,580 
a Min eee et a aeaee wine canis Ss csatlas AO esta amb as Wales ¥ Catiases ing <,4 3,119, 000 , 903, 800 215, 200 
3,110,000 , 966, 900 143, 100 

3, 147,000 , 027, 200 119, 800 

3,149,000 , 038, 100 110,900 

3, 167,000 , 055,700 111,300 

3, 182,000 , 062, 600 119, 400 

3, 184, 000 , 030, 400 153, 600 

, 983, 500 238, 500 


OR see SAMUELS MET Petes tia icles olsladipidis.<'eisnidialeu'e eo nivls le vies ope de iainsisin'ht de%aibe'aate\Sinta o aloia's 3, 266, 000 875, 000 391, 0007 


2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3,222,000 | 2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 


Sy a ak ee See INS Ril AER OMI 3 2 eg 3,269,000 | 2/774; 200 494’ 800+ 
ee: ati s 5 Ma a 3,264,000 | 2:751,400 512) 600t 
Apeily oie 3,931/110 | 2/851,210 379,900 
May...... 3,209'000 | 2'870;600 338, 400 
HET oll RISERS Re 0 974 RR tS CRE MOINS RE Br 3,194,000 | 2° 946/200 247’ 800 
I eMRN ER TAN aie cca Oe he he sean oh det agieg Sancd aor 3,225,000 | 3.025,500 199,500 
ARM EMRE SaaS Mirra fos aes ¥'s 3, 232/000 | 3,043, 100 188,900 
September 3/ 250,000 | 3.058'700 191,300 


3,257,000 | 3,069,300 187,700 
3,249,000 | 3,039,900 209, 100 
3,310,000 | 3,035,500 274, 500 


3,393,000 | 2,961,200 431, 8007 

3,409,000 | 2,865,600 543, 400+ 

3,435,000 | 2,856,400 578, 600} 
Not available 


* Ordinary claimants on the live unemployment register on last working day of preceding month. 
{Includes supplementary benefit claimants. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1._TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949 = 100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Other 
. Household | Commod- 
—_— Total Food Shelter Clothing Operation | ities and 
Services 

2040— ¥ GAP foc o chs tye ee os tee aes 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 

SUDO — ¥ COL thing oat ete es nan nomen: 102-9 102-6 106-2 99-7 102-4 103-1 

TGbI— Veat oie. boas cobs bee cues Meroe 113-7 117-0 114-4 109-8 113-1 111-5 

1952—Year...... We Set eeticks oe 116-5 116-8 120-2 111-8 116-2 116-0 

£058—Decamber igs en sist ye csce enews 115-8 112-1 125-2 110-2 117-4 116-3 

CO a eh Se ts geet EOI, 115-5 112-6 123-6 110-1 117-0 115-8 

tOBA May. fl8 csieca aa contin nn tetarte ts 115-5 110-2 125-8 109-9 117-3 117-5 

RING bud cs Yate eles. ver Steet 's 116-1 112-0 126-4 109-7 117-1 117-5 

WOLD cad cate a Oreake ols ate Seve 116-2 112-1 126-6 109-6 117-2 117-6 

A UQUSD xa tela ete eee eke Fas 117-0 114-4 127-0 109-6 117-2 117-7 

Bentem bers: so, efile o vase a’s 116-8 113-8 127-2 109-5 117-2 117-6 
DOoatobers.csu hada ns oh eke 116-8 113-8 127-4 108-4 117-3 

November ow .G :sndesss vous oeone 116-8 113-4 127-9 108-2 117-2 118-2 

December cc oh cece wee hou oes 116-6 112-6 128-2 108- 117-1 118-2 

116-4 112-1 128-4 108-1 117-1 118-2 

115-3 111-5 128-5 108-1 117-1 118-3 

116-0 110-7 128-6 108-0 117-0 118-3 

116-1 111-0 128-7 107-9 116-9 118-2 

116-4 1123 128-8 107-9 116-4 118-3 

115-9 111-0 129-2 107-8 116-1 117-8 

116-0 111-5 129-6 107-8 115-8 117-7 


TABLE F-2.—-CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA 
AT THE BEGINNING OF JUNE, 1955 


(1949 = 100) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Total hn 
ware .__ |Household| “G20 

June Ist, | May 2nd, | June Ist, Food Shelter | Clothing Operation cities 
1954 1955 1955 Serene 
(1) St. John’s, Nfld............ 102-5 105-0 104-3 103-9 108-6 100-7 101-4 106-5 
TURNER 32 te move cth iets a phe 113-9 115-4 114-6 106-2 123-7 114-6 118-9 119-1 
Haimt Fobns, 5» when eauiemenre 116-2 118-1 117-3 111-0 125+1 116-1 116°5 124-0 
Montreal .;tusntee eases atseas 117-0 117-0 116-3 112-7 135-8 107-1 114-8 116-8 
OGtawai i. Cees ede serene 116+1 117-3 116-9 110-2 133-3 111-1 116-8 119-6 
"Pivonto. .... eienin oats 118-2] 118-9} 118-3] 109-9] 146-4] 1090-9] 114-3 118-6 
WW manipee S..' ge ture as ert ta 115-3 115-6 115-0 109-9 126-0 112-6 113-4 117-5 
Saskatoon—Regina............ 114-1 114-4 114-3 109-6 117-8 114-6 117-8 114-2 
Edmonton—Calgary.......... 114-8 114-2 113-8 108-0 121-1 112-5 115-8 117-4 
IANOOUVET 0... onic hoa tea | wit vee 117-1 117-2 116-8 108-6 127-3 112-2 124-9 119-8 


N.B. Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city, and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


(1) St. Jobn’s Index on the base—June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-JUNE 1954, 1955+ 


Number of Strikes | Number of Workers 


and Lockouts Involved Time Loss 
Date Com- Com- In Per — 
mencing In mencing In Man- Estim ted 
During | Existence} During | Existence] Working Wo Lin 
Month Month Days Ti Ing 
ime 
1955* 
TIE OER Cherelle eed eh bolas. oie + 2 16t 16 11, 106t 11,106 218, 145 0-26 
BOREGALY Banwlin desi xasee» das. 4 11 90 2,587 20,055 0-02 
DERCO Hes Sen ostd et tinc rite site o.00s os os ‘4 11 1,778 1,956 13,971 0-02 
Pipes be nein histatcd \eareSGh v'cls ows 16 22 1,821 2,683 25,912 0-03 
Bee i EE Oe ee Pee 9 iy 2,237 3,200 40, 550 0-05 
TO at, ee et eee ene <2 21 29 4,510 5, 664 47,355 0-06 
. Cumulative totals.......... 73 21, 542 365, 988 0-07 
1954 
GARUAIN eee ets estes soln es 26t 26 10, 644f 10, 644 157,074 0-19 
Pabruarvinsal stack avhile csc. > «5 8 20 779 4,686 52,250 0-06 
Dipreli See ete ic dst deg one's bs 12 18 1, 184 1,799 14, 625 0-02 
A DPS RES cae tors Lie on Ch A Mittens a 24 34 1,651 2,297 25,081 0-03 
WE Aa Sr nocer its nity aired Bs 8S 7410 Mee « 8 22 2,062 3,400 31,810 0-04 
OURS GE, Seas oe tint imo Rue sais oe 20 32 9,502 10,192 86,715 0-10 
Cumulative totals.......... 98 25,822 367,555 0-07 


* Preliminary figures. 

t Strikes unconcluded at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. <A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not in- 
cluded in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such 
strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records 
include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods 
taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Informa- 
tion as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—_STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, JUNE 1955 (') 


Number Involved Time 
Industry, Loss in Date 
Occupation Estab- Man- Viaean Particulars (?) 
and Locality lish- Workers | Working ga 
ments Days 
1 | i 
Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to June 1955(!) 
MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— (3) 
Knitted goods factory 1 417 7,000 | Mar. 14 |For a new agreement providing 
workers, for increased wages, follow- 
St. Hyacinthe, ing reference to conciliation 
Que. board; unconcluded. 
Printing and Publishing— | 
Newspaper printing 1 62 1,200 | Apr. 20 |For a greater increase in wages 
plant workers, than recommended by arbi- 
Montreal, Que. | tration board; unconcluded. 
Miscellaneous Wood 
Products— 
Lumber mill workers, 2 63 750 | May 26 |For new agreements providing 
Saint John, N.B. for increased wages and 
fringe benefits, following 
reference to conciliation 
board; 39 workers at one 
| establishment resumed work 
June 7; unconcluded. 
Metal Products— 
Auto parts foundry 1 260 5,700 | Mar. 23 |For anew agreement providing 
workers, for increased wages, reduced 
Sarnia, Ont. hours from 48 to 40 per week 
with same take-home pay 
and fringe benefits; con- 
cluded June 24; conciliation; 
compromise. 
Wire products factory 1 83 1,070 | Apr. 12 |For implementation of award 
workers, of conciliation board for 
Watford, Ont. increased wages, check-off 
and two weeks’ vacations 
with pay after five years in 
new agreement under negoti- 
ations; concluded June 17; 
return of workers pending 
further negotiations; in- 
definite. 
Electrical apparatus, 1 20 440 | Apr. 18 |For a new agreement providing 
pattern makers, for increased wages and 
Hamilton, Ont. seniority, following reference 
to conciliation board; 
unconcluded. 
Shipbuilding— 
Electricians, 1 69 1,000 | Jan. 13 |For a greater increase in 
North Vancouver, wages than recommended by 
ISH Ge conciliation board and double 
time for all overtime in new 
agreement under  negoti- 
ations; partial return of 
workers; unconcluded. 
Miscellaneous Products— 
Mattress and furniture 1 180 540 | May 10 |Protesting dismissal of union 


factory workers, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


steward for cause; concluded 
June 3; conciliation; in fav- 
our of workers, steward 
reinstated. 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During June 1955 


Mrnine— 
Metal miners, 
Buchans, Nfld. 
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4,200 | June 15 |For anew agreement providing 


for increased wages, follow- 
ing reference to conciliation 
board; unconcluded. 


i ee, ee ee 


TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, JUNE 1955 (‘) 


Industry, 
Occupation 
and Locality 


Number 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments 


Involved 


Workers 


| 


Man- 
Working 
Days 


Date 
Began 


i) 


Particulars (*) 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During June 1955—Continued 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, ete.— 
Woollen textiles and 
blanket factory 
workers, 


Meaford, Ont. 


Woollen textiles factory 
workers, 
Granby, Que. 


Hosiery and knitted 
goods factory 
workers, 
Woodstock, Ont. 


Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products— 
Pulp and paper mill 
workers, 
Shawinigan Falls 
and Grand’Mere, 
Que. 


Miscellaneous Wood 
Products— 
Sawmill workers, 
Penticton, B.C. 


Sawmill workers, 
New Westminster, 


Sawmill workers, 
Giscome, B.C. 


Metal Products— 
Radio and television 
factory workers, 
Brantford, Ont. 


Motor vehicle factory 
maintenance men, 
Windsor, Ont. 


Electrical apparatus 
factory workers, © 
Hamilton, Ont. 


72 


250 


799 


57 


34 


130 


74 


600 


30 


550 


11,800 


110 


270 


390 


220 


(4) 
1,800 


30 


June 13 


June 22 


June 30 


June 9 
June 13 


June 9 


June 21 


June 28 


June 9 


June 20 


June 24 


Protesting proposed reduction 
in paid statutory holidays 
from eight to four and 
revision of insurance plan in 
new agreement under nego- 
tiations, following reference 
to conciliation board; con- 
cluded June 22; negotiations; 
compromise. 


Alleged delay in negotiations 
for a new agreement; con- 
cluded June 22; negotiations; 
in favour of workers. 


Protesting proposed reduction 
in wages in new agreement 
under negotiations, following 
reference to conciliation 
board; unconcluded. 


For new agreements providing 
for increased wages; un- 
concluded. 


Protest because worker quit 
after refusal to teach new 


man to do the job; concluded 
June 10; return of workers 
pending settlement; indefi- 
nite. 


of a 
uncon- 


Protesting dismissal 
worker for cause; 
cluded. 


For reopening of company 
cookhouse shut down since 
Sept. 1953; concluded June 
30; return of workers; in 
favour of employer. 


For a greater increase in 
wages than recommended 
by arbitration board in 
union agreement under nego- 
tiations; concluded June 13; 
negotiations; in favour of 
workers. 


Alleged delay in negotiating 
classification as skilled 
tradesmen; concluded June 
22; return of workers; in 
favour of employer. 


Protesting dismissal of union 
steward; concluded June 24; 
return of workers pending 
settlement; indefinite. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, JUNE 1955 (') 


Number Involved Time 
Industry, ——_—_—___—_—————__| Loss in Tata 
Occupation Estab- Man- Dooadl Particulars (?) 
and Locality lish- Workers | Working 8 
ments Days 
Strikes and Leckouts Commencing During June 1955—Concluded 
Non-Metallic Minerals, (5) 

Chemicals, etc. 

Explosives and agricul- 1 494 4,000 | June 20 |For clause covering short-term 
tural chemicals lay-offs in new agreement 
factory workers, under negotiations, following 

MecMasterville, reference to arbitration 
Que. board; unconcluded. 

Cellulose products 1 429 1,285 | June 28 |For increased wages; uncon- 

factory workers, cluded. 
Shawinigan Falls, 
Que. 

Fibrous glass factory 1 322 480 | June 27 |Protesting suspension of a 

workers, worker for refusal to accept 
Sarnia, Ont. job change; concluded June 
29; return of workers! pend- 
ing decision of conciliation 

board; indefinite. 

Abrasives factory 1 125 340 | June 28 |For employment of an extra 
workers, man on each of six furnaces; 

Shawinigan Falls, unconcluded. 
Que. 
CoNnstTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— (8) 

Plasterers, 6 298 2,800 | June 1 |Protesting new method of 

Toronto, Ont. mixing finishing coat of 
plaster; concluded June 14; 
return of workers pending 
settlement; indefinite. 

Power shovel and bull- 1 17 100 | June 13 |For anew agreement providing 
dozer operators, for seniority; concluded June 

St. Catharines, 20; negotiations; in favour of 
Ont. workers. 
Labourers, 1 25 25 | June 17 |For a union agreement pro- 
Oakville, Ont. viding for increased wages to 
Toronto rate; concluded June 
17; partial return of workers 
pending settlement; indefi- 
nite. 
Bridte— 1 14 110 | June 21 |Protesting decision to charge 

Pile drivers, $2.00 per day for room and 

Kitimat, B.C. board, retention of travelling 
time and double time for 
overtime instead of proposed 
time-and-one-half; uncon- 
Srervicpe— cluded. 
Public Administration— 
Public works f 165 660 | June 22 |For anew agreement providing 
employees, for increased wages, night 
Kitchener, Ont. shift differential and pay 
for two additional statutory 
holidays, following reference 
to conciliation board; con- ; 
cluded June 28; nego tiations; 
in favour of workers. 

County roads 1 45 160 | June 27 |For union recognition; un- 

employees, concluded. 
Cayuga, Ont. 


(‘) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases in- 
complete; subject to revision for the annual review. 
(?) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time a5 first occurred and the date 
of conclusion is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent 
A 0) Lie indirectly affected; (4) 6,400 indirectly affected; (°) 200 indirectly affected; (®) 150 indirectly 
affecte 
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